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THE 


M eee Author of this Eſſay, ever ſince he has been 
capable of moral or metaphyſical inveſtigation, 
has regarded the Neceſſarian controverfy, as a ſubje& of 
the utmoſt importance. Initiated in the principles of 
moral ſcience, by the celebrated Dr. Beattie, and enter- 
taining ſentiments of the higheſt reſpect for this Gentle- 
man's underſtanding, as well as for the piety and bene- 
volence of his heart, the Author, while under his tui- 
tion, was irreſiſtibly inclined to embrace every opinion, 
which came recommended by his authority. It may, 
therefore, be naturally ſuppoſed, that he entered on the 


examination of the Neceſlarian hypotheſis, with ſtrong 


prepoſſeſſions againſt its truth. 


While he was a ſtudent in Divinity, the queſtion, It man 

a free, or a neceſſary agent ? was debated in a Theological 
Society, of which he had the pleaſure of being a mem- 
ber. Antecedently to this period, he had beſtowed but 
little attention on metaphyſical controverſies ; and hav- 
ing then, and indeed for ſome time afterwards, con- 
founded 
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founded Neceſſity with Calviniſtic Predeſtination, he 
oppoſed the Neceſſarian Doctrine, as at once injuribus 
to the character of the Deity, and ſubverſive of the ac- 
knowledged principles of morality, contending, at the 
ſame time, that the will poffeffes a power of communi- 
cating the ſuperior ſtrength to any motive, or combina- 
tion of motives, it may chooſe to prefer. Convinced of 
the truth of the Libertarian ſyſtem, and independently 
on all argument, attached to a doctrine, which he had 
been early taught to believe; and which was the hypo- 
theſis almoſt univerſally received by his acquaintance, he 
adhered to the popular creed, unſuſpicious of its falſe- 
hood, till Dr. Prieſtley's Illuſtrations came into his 
hands. Theſe he fat down to read with every prediſ- 
poſition to reject the Neceſſarian hypotheſis, as erro- 
neous, impious, and immoral. The Doctor's argu- 
ments, though clear and forcible, ſerved, at firſt, 
rather to perplex than convince. Determined, how- 
ever, to become maſter of his reaſoning, the Author 
peruſed the Illuſtrations once and again; and the 
reſult was a firm perſuaſion, that the hypotheſis of 
Neceſlity is incontrovertibly true. This perſuaſion 
was, if poſſible, ſtrengthened by Hartley's Obſerva- 
tions. To acquire diſtinct and accurate ideas of the 
ſubject, he committed his thoughts to writing, not 

with the leaſt intention to ſubmit them to the public 
eye, but merely to arrange and methodize them. A 
ſew pages he had written before he left Aberdeen, 
the remainder he has compoſed here at his leifure 
hours. He had finiſhed this part of the manuſcript, in- 
cluding his obſervations on Dr. Reid, ſome time before 
Dr. Gregory's Eſſay made its appearance, The Doc- 
| tor's 
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| tor's arguments ſeemed to the Author to be founded in 
| error, and a miſconception of the queſtion, It was 
| not, till now, that he felt the leaſt inclination to publiſh 
4 his ſentiments on the Neceſſarian controverſy. But 
1 the arguments of Dr. Gregory are urged with ſuch 
| extreme confidence, in their irreſiſtible ſtrength, and 
| with ſo intolerable a degree of vanity and petulance, 
| that to expoſe their weakneſs ſeemed to him, as neither 
an unuſeful nor an improper attempt. After his an- 
ſwer to Dr. Gregory was finiſhed, the Eſſay was ſub- 
mitted to the peruſal of two Gentlemen, whom he 
| deems to be no incompetent judges of the ſubject. Theſe 
Gentlemen thinking it not unworthy of the public eye, 
| the Author ventured to ſend it to the preſs—perſuaded, 
| | | that, though the Eſſay may be chargeable with many 


imperfections, the hypotheſis it defends is founded in 
truth, 2 


Newington Green, 
| May 28, 1793. 
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SECTION I. 


State of the Queſtion, with a Definition of the 
Terms Liberty, Neceſſity, and Motive. 


HERE are few controverſial ſub- 

jets which have occaſioned more 
diſputation than the character of man as a 
free and moral agent. While ſome have con- 
tended, that the human will is an indepen- 
dent power, ſuperior to all controul, go- 
verned in its exerciſe by no law, the original 
of all volitions, but itſelf ſupreme, and 
B ſelf- 
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2 AN ESSAY ON 
ſelf-determined ; others have maintained, 
that like every other faculty we poſſeſs, it 
is governed by definite rules, ſubject to ex- 
trinſic authority, and neceſſarily directed in 
all its operations by fixt and in variable prin- 
ciples. The ſubject is at once difficult and 
important, involving a variety of queſtions, 
of the greateſt magnitude, the ſolution 
of which will, in a conſiderable degree, de- 
termine our ſentiments of the divine govern- 
ment, and our views of human life. 


Hence the controverſy has called forth 
the united powers of the theologian, the 
philoſopher and the moraliſt. But it 


has unfortunately happened in this, as in 


moſt other abſtract diſcuſſions, that a pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of popular opinions, and 
favourite theories, has overcome the force of 
rational argument. Early prejudices are not 
eaſily eradicated; and the mind of man, at- 


tached to opinions, with which it has been 


long familiariſed, ſtartles at every new pro- 
poſition, that leads to conſequences which 
it conceives to be dangerous. On the ſub- 
je& of Philoſophical Liberty much unne- 
| _ ceflary 
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ceſſary argumentation has ariſen from inac- 
curacy of thinking, from ambiguity of lan- 
guage, and from inattention to the ſtate of 
the queſtion. Hence many of the contend- 
ing parties have ſeemed to differ, when, in 
fact, they were agreed. 


Liberty has been defined to be, The 
© power of doing what we will;“ or as 
« Hobbes has expreſſed it, the abſence of 
« all impediments to action, that are not 
contained in the intrinſic quality of the 
« agent.” In this ſenſe it is oppoſed to 
external conſtraint, 


By a motive, I underſtand whatever im- 
pels to action, including not only the exter- 
nal object preſented to the mind, but like- 
wiſe the ſentiments, appetites, and paſſions 
of the mind itſelf, on which this object is 
ſuppoſed to operate. The object preſented, 
I ſhall take the liberty to call the external; 
the ſtate of mind it produces, in other 
words, the paſſion or appetite it calls forth, 
the internal motive. 
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By Philoſophical Neceſſity is meant, that 


law of our nature, by which the will is 


neceffarily determined by the predominant 


"motives or previous circumſtances, inva- 
riably and unavoidably prompting to the 


ſame action, when the antecedent ſtate of 
mind is preciſely the ſame. 


Liberty, as I have ſaid, has been defined 
to be the power of doing whatever we will ; 
a power of acting or forbearing to act, when 
and in what manner we chuſe, But as Mr. 
Locke obſerves, The inquiſitive mind of 
ce man, not ſatisfied with this account of 
% human liberty, proceeds next to enquire 


© whether man be as free to will as he is 


e to do, what he wills; in other words, 


„ whether the will is free.” For if the 


will, it is faid, which is the cauſe of our 
actions, is not free, the actions themſelves 
cannot be free. | 


Hence has ariſen another idea of human 
Liberty, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Phi- 
loſophical Liberty, by which is meant the 
power of ſelf- determination, whereby the 
will determines its volitions, independently 

| oN 
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on the force of motives. Or Philoſophical 
Liberty may be defined to be the pawer of 
doing either of two contrary actions in any 
given definite fituation. 


The ſtate of the queftion may be illuſ- 
trated by the following example. Judas, 
impelled by avarice, hetrayed his maſter. 
A Libertarian affirms, that he might have 
| avoided the crime; a Neceſſarian denies it, 
and aſſerts, that every man in the ſame 
circumſtances, in which he was placed, all 
things conſidered, would have acted pre- 
ciſely in the ſame way. He aſſerts alſo, 
that, had Judas been in the fame ſituation, 
both external and internal, next day, he 
would have repeated the crime : this a 
Libertarian denies. A Neceſſarian believing 
in the neceſſary concatenation of all events 
maintains, that the treachery of Judas was 
the certain, and unavoidable effect of his 
ſituation at the time of action, which ſitua- 
tion was the neceſſary and predetermined 
effect of a previous one; ſo that tracing to 
its origin this continued chain of neceſſary 
cauſes and effects, of antecedent circum- 

B 3 ſtances, 
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ſtances, and unavoidable conſequences, every 
action of his life is ultimately aſcribable to 
that condition in which his Maker origi- 
nally placed him. A Libertarian contends 
on the contrary, that there is no neceſſary 
connection between certain fituations and 
certain volitions; that in every condition 
in which he was placed he might have 
acted otherwiſe than he did act; and that 
his virtue and vice reſulted, not from any 
previous appointment of the Deity, but 
from the determinations of his own free 


will. 


In the general, a Neceſſarian believes that 
every thing is predetermined by the Divine 
Being—that whatever has been, muſt have 
been ; and that whateyer will be, muſt be. 
A Libertarian believes, on the contrary, 
that moſt, if not all events, which have 
been, might not have been, that the con- 
duct of no man is pre-ordained, that his 
will is entirely free,—and that his future 
ations are not certain, but contingent, de- 
pendent wholly on his own voluntary and 
free choice, Such is the ſtate of the queſ- 
« tion, 
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tion. Both hypotheſſs have been ſtrenu- 
ouſly defended, by writers of diſtinguiſhed 
talents; and each party has come forward 
in the fulleſt confidence, that truth lies en- 
tirely on its fide. 


The doctrine of Philoſophical Liberty 
reſts chiefly on the aſſumption, that man 
poſleſſes a ſelf-determining power, ſuperior 
to the influence of all motives, and that 
every volition reſults from the free and ſelf- 
created determinations of the will, If it 
can be proved, therefore, that no ſuch 
power belongs to the mind ; that if ſuch a 
power exiſted, it would be totally uſeleſs, 
and that the will, in all its operations, 1s 
not independent or ſupreme, but neceſſarily 
governed by the influence of motives ; then 
it follows, that man is a neceſſary agent, 
and that Philoſophical Liberty is a mere 
non-entity. To eſtabliſh this truth, I will 
firſt enquire into the cauſes of our actions. 
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B. . T. II. 
Of the Cauſes of our Action. 


EVERY act is immediately preceded 
by a volition to perform that act, which voli- 
tion is to be conſidered as its proximate cauſe. 
When the act of willing has taken place, 
and the determination been finally formed, 
a definite and correſpondent conduct will ne- 
ceſſarily follow. When Cato had firmly 
reſolved to commit ſuicide, while this voli- 
tion or determination prevailed, the act con- 
nected therewith, and none elſe, muſt have 
reſulted. This, I preſume, every Libertarian 
will admit, 


But as we know of no effect, without a 
cauſe, ſo this volition, or act of willing, 
muſt originate in ſome cauſe. The next 
queſtion therefore is, why do I will ? Every 
volition implies an alteration in our ſtate of 
mind, inclining us to change our preſent 
circumſtances. What then ſets this will in 
motion? A Libertarian would anſwer, the 


« agent himſelf.” I will to act, and the 
& action 
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*« action follows.” But I rejoin, * Why 
*« do you will?“ To this queſtion there are 
only two poſſible anſwers. He muſt either 
fay, that he wills, becauſe he does will ; 
or that ſomething external or internal— 
ſomething in his ſtate of mind, as affected 
by an exterior object, operates on the will, 
and impels it to act. If he adopt the 
former reply, the propoſition is identical, 
and implies an effect without a cauſe. But 
ex mhilo nonnibil fit, of all poſſible ab- 
ſurdities is the greateſt. This anſwer there- 
fore is inadmiffible ; it conſequently follows 
that there muſt be ſome motive, or impelling 
power, which rouſes the will and prompts 
it to at,—If the will cannot ſet itſelf in - 
motion, it muſt be moved by ſomething 
elſe. 


I agree with Mr. Locke in thinking, that 
the only ſtimulus to action is fome preſſing 
uneaſineſs which the mind feels, prompting 
it to change its preſent ſtate. ** When a 
man, ſays he, © is perfectly content 
« with the ſtate he is in, when he is perfect- 
« Iy without any uneaſineſs, what induſtry, 

« what 
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* what action, what will is there left, but 
ce to continue in it?“ This uneaſineſs then 
I conſider to be the immediate cauſe of 
volition, and abſolutely eſſential to every 
act of the will. But whence does this un- 
eaſineſs ariſe? In anſwer to this, I obſerve 
that man is a being endowed with ſenſitive 
powers, by which he is capable of enjoying 
pleaſure and feeling pain. By a law of his 
nature he is impelled to the purſuit of the 
former, and the avoidance of the latter. 
When an agreeable object therefore is pre- 
ſented to him as attainable, his deſire to 
have it is excited; when a painful one oc- 
curs, his averſion is rouſed. Theſe two 
paſſions, till they are gratified, are neceſ- 
farily accompanied with a certain uneaſineſs 
and diſffatisfattion.—This uneaſineſs rouſes 
the mind to will and to act ſo as to obtain 
the preſented good, or to eſcape the 
threatened evil. 


Though I have ſpecified the two general 
ones only, to which indeed moſt other 
paſſions and affections are reducible, deſire 
and averſion; it is to be obſerved that 


2 all 
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all the reſt, or ſuch at leaſt as have 
been called active paſſions, operate preciſely 
in the ſame way. — In ſhort, the uneafineſs 
may ariſe from a variety of cauſes. It may 
originate in a ſenſe of preſent evil, in the 
fear of impending danger, in the deſire of an 
abſent good, in ſome benevolent emotion 
eager to be gratified, or in ſome malignant 
paſſion clamorous for indulgence. From 
which ſoever of theſe, or ſimilar cauſes, it 
may proceed, whether it ariſe from fear or 
hope, deſire or averſion, gratitude or re- 
venge, the mind is rouſed to will and act, ſo 
as to remove the preſſing uneaſineſs. Theſe 
cauſes of diſſatisfaction have been called mo- 
tives or ſtimulants to action, in which term, 
generically employed, is alſo included the 
object preſented to the mind, which gives 
birth to theſe deſires, fears, hopes, or aver- 
ſions. 


I think it obvious then, that the imme- 
diate cauſe of every action, is a volition cor- 
reſpondent thereto, that this volition 1s occa- 
ſioned by ſome uncaſineſs, which the mind 
feels in certain circumſtances, and that this 
Ih uneaſineſs 
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uneaſineſs proceeds from the claims of paſ- 
fion or appetite craving indulgence ; ſo that 
every volition is ultimately reſolvable into 
the influence of the pathetie principles of 
our nature.— This influence, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, may be controuled and directed by 
the faculty of reaſon, which, though it does 
not prompt to act, regulates and governs 
our mode of acting. Theſe principles of 
action have different power over different 


minds, according to the particular conſtitu- 


tion and habit of the mind itſelf. In ſome 
a love of virtue is the predominant principle; 
in others a deſire of vicious pleaſure. Some 
are governed by fear; others by hope. In 
ſome a ſenſe of duty is the great principle of 
conduct; in others a regard to preſent ad- 
vantage. And the particular influence, which 
any one of theſe may poſſeſs over the deter- 
minations of the mind, depends on conſti- 
tution, education, profeſſion in life, and a 
variety of other cauſes. And as theſe prin- 
ciples of action do not in all minds poſ- 
ſeſs the fame degree of influence, different 
minds being guided by different principles; 
ſo likewiſe it often happens, that in the 
ſame 
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fame individual, theſe motives to action may 

be ſeverally adverſe one to another. Paſ- 
ſion may be oppoled to reaſon, duty to pre- 
ſent intereſt, and a man may be placed in 
that ſituation where hope and fear, deſire 
and averſion at once prom pt to, and re- 
ſtrain from action. 


If then the paſſions and appetites of our 
nature produce volition, and ſet the will in 
motion, it remains next to be enquired, 
how they operate on the will, whether they 
have a neceſſary and definite influence over 
its determinations, not only prompting it to 
will, but alſo leading it to will in one defi- 

nite way; or if it poſſeſſes a power of de- 
termining itſelf independently on their in- 
fluence, 


SECT. 
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8 E . 
I the 2 of Motrves neceſſary ? 


EVERY paſſion, every principle of 
action in the human mind, has a certain de- 
finite tendency, and uniformly inclines to 
the fame mode of action. If an apparent 
good is preſented, my deſire to obtain it is 
excited; and if I can, I inſtantly gratify it, 

by ſeizing the object. If danger occurs, 
my fear is alarmed, and I endeavour to avoid 
it. If my hope of acquiring an attainable 
advantage is rouſed, I purſue the object of 
my wiſhes. If I feel pain, my averſion is 
excited, and I ſtrive to remove it. Thus 
every particular paſſion, appetite, or affec- 
tion, has a certain definite influence, and 
prompts to that conduct, and that only, 
which is ſubſervient to its own immediate 
gratification, For as every action ofiginates 
in the reſtleſſneſs of ſome one paſſion or 
appetite, and is to be conſidered as an effect 
generated by this motive or active principle 

as 
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as a cauſe, that cauſe muſt act neceſſarily and 
uniformly. It can produce no other than 
its own proper effect. Fear will not prompt 
me to run into danger, nor hunger incline me 
to refuſe food. The love of virtue cannot 
ſtimulate to vice, nor habitual depravity to 
virtue. 


If I thus find every individual affection 
of the mind, uniformly impelling to one 
mode of acting, in excluſion of every other, 
if I find an invariable connection ſubſiſting 
between a certain principle or motive, and 
a certain action, I muſt conclude this 
connection to be neceſſary. Why do 1 
infer, that the ſenſation of heat in an hu- 
man body mult be produced by the operation 
of fire? Is it not, becauſe I invariably find 
that the one and the other are conſtantly 
conjoined? Why do 1 infer a neceſſary 
connection between the action of gun- 
powder in a certain direction, and the flight 
of a ball in the ſame direction? Is it not 
becauſe univerſal experience teaches ' me, 
that the one as a cauſe, and the other as an 
effect, are inſeparably connected? When I 


find, 
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find, therefore, by a ſimilar experience, that 
every paſſion or principle of action, is uni- 
formly connected with a correſpondent vo- 
lition, bave I not equal authority to affirm, 
that the connection is neceſlary ? 


Beſides, if every act neceſſarily reſults 
from the volition correſpondent thereto, and 
can reſult from no other, and if every voli- 
tion has a definite motive or principle of 
action as its original cauſe, when any paſ- 
ſion, appetite, or motive in general, operates 
alone, the volition connected therewith, and 
none elſe muſt follow ; for the contrary hy- 
potheſis involves the abſurdity of an effect 
without a cauſe. 


I think it clear, therefore, that, when 
one principle only operates on the mind, or 
whea all poſſible motives concur in leading 
to one and the ſame action, that action muſt 
neceſſarily follow. 


I will now ſu ppoſe, that motives are op- 
poſed to motives, that paſſion and appetite, 


intereſt and duty, prompt to contrary modes 
1 of 
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of conduct, and that we are at once im- 
pelled to act and to forbear. In this caſe, it 
is of importance to enquire, by which of the 
opponent motives the will is determined. 
Are its volitions governed by the ſtrongeſt, 
or by the weakeſt ? Or, has it a power of ſelf _ 
determination? That the will is not deter- 
mined either by the intrinſically ſtrongeſt, or 
the intrinſically weakeſt motives requires no 
proof. For as the motives to virtue are 
per ſe far more forcible than thoſe to vice, it 
follows, that were the will determined 
by the motives intrinſically ſtrongeſt, we 
ſhould be unerringly virtuous, if by the 
intrinſically weakeſt, we ſhould be uniformly 
vicious. But each of theſe conſequences is 
diſproved by experience, 


Hence the Libertarian confidently aſſerts, 
that the will poſſeſſes a power of determin- 
ing itſelf, and that, tho it cannot act with- 
out motives, yet is not neceſſarily govern- 
ed by their influence. This appears ab- 
ſurd in the extreme. For, in the firſt 
place, it is the aſcription of a power to the 
human mind, of the exiſtence of which we 

| C | have 
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have no evidence, and which, if it did exift, 
could anſwer no good purpoſe. For as it 
is the motive alone, from which any action 
proceeds, that conſtitutes its worth, or fixes 
its criminality, if actions are not the neceſ- 
ſary effect of motives, they are neither mo- 
rally good, nor morally evil. The exiſtence, 
therefore, of ſuch a power, would be ſuper- 
latively uſeleſs. 


In the next place, it may be aſked, what 
this ſelf-determination means. It implies 
either, that the mind determines its own 
volitions without any motive at all, which 
involves the impoſſibility—an effect without 
a cauſe; or it means that the will, tho' in- 
fluenced by motives, but not neceſſarily, of 
itſelf prefers acting agreeably to one motive, 
or combination of motives, rather than ano- 
ther: and then the queſtion recurs, whv 
does the will thus prefer the one to the 
other? There muſt be a reaſon, or motive, 
for this preference, otherwiſe there is again 
an uncauſed effect. To ſay that the Agent 
himſelf is the cauſe, is ſaying nothing; un- 
leſs it can be proved, that he chooſes one 

; action 
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action rather. than another without a mo- 
tive, but purely becauſe he does chooſe 
it: which implies the ſame enormous ab- 


ſurdity. 


It ſeems, therefore, obvious, that we act 
in conformity neither to the intrinſically 
ſtrongeſt nor weakeſt motives, and that 
there cannot exiſt a ſelf-determining power. 
The matter ſeems to ſtand thus : 


Every act is the immediate effect of a cer- 
tain volition to perform that act. This 
volition, as J have already obſerved, reſults 
from ſome uneaſineſs which the mind feels, 
prompting it to change its preſent ſtate; and 
this uneaſineſs originates in certain paſſions 
or emotions, certain deſires, ſentiments, or 
averſions, in the mind itſelf, at the time of 
action. The volition, therefore, to perform 
any particular action, reſults from the in- 
fluence of that affection, which gives riſe to 
the uneaſineſs. And if this affection, or 
appetite, operate ſingly and uncontrouled, 
J have ſhewn that the correſpondent act 


muſt neceſſarily follow. | 
| C 2 But 
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But when different principles of action 
ſtand oppoſed one to another, if it is aſked, 
by what is the will then determined? If it 
is governed neither by the intrinſically 
ſtrongeſt nor weakeſt motives, and is inca- 
pable of determining itſelf, by what are its 
deciſions formed? I anſwer, by the predom:- 
nant motives, thoſe which in the mind itſelf, 
at the time of action, are the ſtrongeſt, 
whether really ſuch, or not.-For I hold it 
as an incontrovertible maxim, that as no 
effect can be produced without an adequate 
cauſe, ſo alſo, that the greateſt effect always 

proceeds from the greateſt cauſe. Ee, 


If two cauſes oppoſe each other, and if 
its proper effect muſt be produced by one 
of them, whether ſoever of the two effects 
does follow, do we not aſcribe it to the ne- 
ceſſary ſuperiority of its correlative cauſe ? 
If I am told, that in a balance, there is a 
different weight placed in each ſcale, tho' 
I know not what the weights are, when I ſee 
one ſcale deſcend, I neceſſarily infer that the 
preponderating ſcale contained the ſuperior 
weight. If I ſee oil immitted to inflame, 
and 
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and water to extinguiſh fire, if extinction 
takes place, am I not authoriſed by every 
principle of reaſon to conclude, that water, 
as a cauſe, predominated, and that the ex- 
tinction reſulted from its ſuperior action. 
If I find that a ſhip at ſea is impelled by the 
wind with a certain velocity, and is oppoſed 
by a current, by which, inſtead of gaining, 
ſhe loſes way, do I not infer that of the two 
contending cauſes, the current was the 
ſtronger ? In like manner, when repugnant 
principles of action, contend for contrary 
modes of conduct, which ſoever of the two 
oppoſite acts takes place, I conclude that 
the ſyſtem of motives which recommended, 
or impelled to that act, predominated at the 
time, 


Now if it is, or can be proved, that a ſelf- 
determining power does not belong to the 
mind, and that motives are the ſole imme- 
diate cauſes of our actions, as every cauſe, 
whether moral or phyſical, muſt act neceſ- 
farily, this argument muſt be deemed con- 
cluſive. Nor is there any difficulty in con- 
ceiving how motives, in themſelves weak, 

3 may 
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may acquire the aſcendancy over others in- 
trinſically ſtronger. Experience proves, that 
paſſion, when habitually indulged, will 
vanquiſh reaſon, and that our propenſities 
to vice, when long gratified, become much 
more powerſul than thoſe to virtue. The 
ſuperior influence which certain paſſions, 
affections, and ſentiments poſſeſs in deter- 
mining the will, may reſult from educa- 
tion, conſtitution, profeſſion, ſociety, and 
various other cauſes. Two men may be 
prompted by the very ſame external tempta- 
tion to an act of fraud; but if the one, from 
education, or any other cauſe, has been 
taught to deteſt injuſtice, and if the other, 
from a deſtitution of honeſt principles, has 
been wont to ſacrifice every thing to his 
immediate intereſt, the ſame temptation 
will produce very different, or oppoſite 
effects. And when the one yields to the 
temptation, and commits the crime, we 
ſay, he acted contraty to his beſt interelt ; 
but ſurely it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
that the motives to fraudulence did not pre- 
dominate in his mind, or to affirm, that he 
felt the will or the inclination to forbear, 
more 
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more powerful than the inclination to com- 
mit the fraud. 


Indeed to affirm that we act not in con- 
formity to the prevailing motives, is to 
ſay, that a weaker cauſe may overcome a 
ſtronger, which is repugnant to one of the 
firſt principles in which all our reaſonings 
are founded; and that we chooſe to remove 
or prevent a leſs, in preference to a greater 
uneaſineſs, which is contrary to the firſt law 
of our nature, by which we neceſſarily 
purſue happineſs, and prefer a greater to a 
leſs good, according to our conceptions of 
good and evil. 


If the greateſt cauſe produce the greateſt 
effect, and if we may judge of any cauſe, 
from the effects, of which it is productive, 
I think it undeniably true, that every act 
mult be the effect of the prevailing inclina- 
tion, and that the prevailing inclination is 
generated by the predominant motives. Nor 
can I have any more conception, that a 
ſtronger impulſe to any action can be over- 
come by a weaker, or that the will is not 

C 4 determineq 
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determined to move in that direction, which 
the predominant impule gives it, than I can 
conceive, that in the material world, a 
body at reſt may obey the impulſe of a leſs, 
in oppoſition to that of a greater, impelling 
power. 


A Libertarian may, perhaps, be diſpoſed 
to acknowledge, that we always act in obe- 
dience to the impulſe of the predominant 
motives; but he may contend, that the 
degree of ſtrength, which any motives 
poſſeſs, is entirely dependant on the mind 
itſelf. He may affirm, that it has a power 
of communicating to motives greater force, 
than they intrinſically poſſeſs, that in the 
exerciſe of this power its liberty conſiſts, and 
that by the exertion of this inherent faculty, 
motives in themſelves weak acquire the 
aſcendancy over others intrinſically ſtronger. 
He may affirm, that motives predominate not 
by any ſuperior ſtrength they poſſeſs inde- 


pendently on the mind, but becauſe the mind 
wills it to be ſo. 


This 
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This aſſertion, and it amounts to no more, 
has been already diſproved. If the mind- 
gives the weaker motives the ſuperior 
ſtrength, I would aſk, why does it ſo? This 
alſo is a volition, and muſt ariſe from ſome 
cauſe, It cannot be the abſolute determina- 
tion of the mind without any motive to that 
determination; for this would imply an effect 
without a cauſe. Suppoſe it then really to 
poſſeſs this power of giving motives ſuperior 
force; as it cannot exert this power in fa- 
vour of any motive, or combination of mo- 
tives, without ſome cauſe for this preference, 
ſo this ſelf-determination, were we to adopt 
the hypotheſis, muſt be acknowledged to be 
ultimately refolvable into the influence of 
motives. And I think it demonſtrable, that 
the internal principles of action the paſa 
ſions, ſentiments, appetites, and affections 
in the human mind, inſtead of owing their 
ſtrength to the mind itſelf, are mechanically 
invigorated and weakened in a variety of 
ways, in which proceſs the mind itſelf is 
entirely paſſive. And is it not to give mo- 
tives to virtue the ſuperiority over their con- 
traries, that moral culture is exerciſed? But 


if 
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if theſe principles of action, inſtead of act- 
ing on the mind, were themſelves governed 
by it, moral diſcipline, as I ſhall afterwards 
ſhew, would be uſeleſs, and abſurd. 


It is evident then, I conceive, that our 
actions are governed by the predominant 
motives, and that their influence, ſo far from 
being dependent on the determinations of 
the will, regulate and govern the will itſelf. 
If this is proved, then it follows, that when 
the ſame motives predominate, the ſame ac- 
tion muſt reſult ; in other words, that the 
fame ſtate of mind, the ſame previous cir- 
cumſtances, will always produce the fame 
action; for that the ſame cauſe ſhould pro- 
duce two oppolite effects is inconceivable, 


SECT. 
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Argument from Experience. 


THAT this indeed is the fact, is admit- 
ted in all our reaſonings on human conduct, 
and is proved by experience. Certain ſenti- 
ments and diſpoſitions, certain ſtates of mind, 
invariably produce definite and correſpon- 
dent actions. 35 


The material world is governed by deter- 
minate laws, and every cauſe neceſſarily and 
uniformly produces its proper effect. No- 
thing reſults from chance, and from the 
ſame cauſe two different or contrary effects 
cannot ariſe. And though the inanimate 
creation exhibits a variety of phenomena, 
and though we may obſerve many ſudden 
viciſſitudes, and unexpected changes taking 
place, we ſtill diſcover great uniformity in 
the operations of nature, and can in general 
trace the moſt uncommon appearances to 
their neceſſary cauſes. 


3 The 
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The intellectual world preſents us with a 
ſimilar picture of variety and uniformity. 


We behold the character of man diverſified 


into an infinitude of different forms, and a 


correſpondent variety of conduct thence re- 
ſulting. Even the ſame individual is not at 
all times diſtinguiſhed by an identity of 
manners. In paſſing through the ſtages of 
youth, manhood, and old age, his temper and 
deportment undergo ſucceſſive alterations. 
In youth, he is credulous, reſtleſs, and incon- 


. fiderate; in manhood, adventurous, ſanguine, 


and ambitious; in old age, cautious and 
thoughtful. And I may add {till further, that 
in different ſituations, during the ſame period 
of his exiſtence, he is changeable and incon- 
ſtant ; now cheerful, then ſad ; now patient, 
then reſentful; at one time abſtemious, at 
another intemperate. Yet notwithſtanding 
all this variety in the character of man, and 
the correſpondent influence it has in varying 
the face of ſociety, we ſtill diſcover a great 
degree of uniformity in human conduct. 
The mind of man is ſtill the ſame in its prin- 
ciplesand modes of operation. From the ſame 


cauſes ariſe the ſame effects the ſame ſenti- 
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ments and affections are uniformly productive 
of the ſame actions. The ſame periods of 
exiſtence are generally characterized by the 
ſame manners, and the ſame ſtages of bar- 
bariſm and civilization are in all nations 
diſtinguiſhed nearly by the ſame virtues and 
the ſame vices. The manners of any na- 
tion, as Mr. Hume obſerves, in any given 
ſtate of improvement or degradation, may 
be transferred to the character of every other 
in a ſimilar ſtate. 


Now were there no uniformity in the 
condu of man, were not the operations of 
the mind governed by univerſal and definite 
laws, were not certain ſentiments and paſ- 
ſions neceſſarily produced by certain cauſes, 
and did not theſe ſentiments and paſſions 
neceſſarily generate their correlative actions, 
this ſimilarity of character could not take 
place. Did not anger and revenge, meek- 
neſs and benevolence, have a neceſſary and 
definite influence on human actions, how 
could it be, that all men, in whoſe minds 
theſe ſeveral paſſions predominate, act, ceteris 
paribus, almoſt preciſely in the fame way. 
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Is not the conduct of one avaricious man 
much the ſame, as that of another, who is 
equally avaricious ? Do not all men under 
the influence of the ſame paſſion, act exactly 
in the ſame manner? I challenge any Liber- 
tarian to aſſign any cauſe for this uniformity, 
except that which implies the truth of our 
hypotheſis, namely, that between certain 
paſſions and affections, - certain ſtates of 
mind, and correſpondent actions, there is an 
unalterable connection eſtabliſhed by the 
Deity. | 


Nay, that the ſame ſtate of mind has a 
neceſſary influence in producing the fame 
conduct, is a truth, which we admit in all 
our reaſonings on the conduct of others. If 
we behold two men on every occaſion acting 
in the ſame way in ſimilar circumſtances, do 
we not conclude, that their ſentiments, af- 
fections, and general ſtate of mind, are the 
fame? From habitual immorality of con- 
duct, do we not infer depravity of heart? 
and from benevolence of temper, 1s not a 
mild, generous, and upright deportment in- 


variably expected? Do we not, with confi- 
dence, 
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dence, commit ourſelves or our property to 
the protection of a perſon of ſound under- 
ſtanding and of honeſt principles ? and are 
we not diſtruſtful of the man who is at 
once ignorant, malicious, and unfeeling ? Is 
it poſſible to have a more convincing proof, 
that in our conduct we ackowledge, that 
certain tempers of mind have -an uniform 
influence in determining the behaviour ? 
From this general conduct we infer that 
temper, and from that temper we antici- 
pate this conduct We charge the man 
with imprudence, who forms an intereſting 
connection with another, who intruſts him 
either with his character, his property, or 
his life, without a previous acquaintance 
with his ſentiments and temper. In like 
manner we pronounce the man a fool, or 
a madman, who commits an important 
truſt to a perſon whom he knows to be 
devoid of every ſenſe of honour, every prin- 
ciple of religion, and every fear of puniſh- 
ment. 


To me this ſeems an incontrovertible 


evidence, that in all our reaſonings on human 
character, 
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character, we admit, that a certain ſtate 
of mind is uniformly connected with a de- 
finite and correſpondent ſyſtem of manners. 
Nay, we charge the man with incon- 
ſiſtency, whoſe conduct, on any particular 
occaſion, does not accord with the general 
principles by which he is actuated. Nor 
do we even.in this caſe diſpute the uniform 
and neceſſary connection of certain diſpoſi- 
tions and certain actions. — We infer only, 


that ſome temporary change of temper 
has taken place, which has given riſe to this 


variation of conduct. We never ſuppoſe, 
that he was governed at the time by his 
wonted diſpoſition, as this would have pro- 
duced an action conſiſtent with his uſual de- 
portment. From variety of conduct, we infer 
a variation of temper, or of external condition, 


and from uniformity of manners, we infer 


an identity of theſe previous circumſtances. 


Were it not true, that motives have 


an uniform influence over our actions, 


there could be no advantage derived from 
experience. Did there not exiſt ſome ne- 


ceſſary connection between certain ſtates of 
mind, 
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mind, and a certain conduct; between pre- 
. vious diſpoſitions and conſequent actions, 
the world would be a ſcene of mere confu- 
ſion: from what has been, we could not in- 
fer what might be; and as from the ſame 
diſpoſitions, the ſame motives or cauſes 
might reſult a variety of different actions, 
and contrary effects, we could neither, in 
this caſe, anticipate the conduct of others, 
nor regulate our own as dependent on 
theirs. 


But it is from this neceſſary connection 
between certain ſtates of mind, and correſ- 
pondent actions, that we are enabled to pro- 
fit by experience, and to prejudge of the 
probable conduct of others in given circum- 
ſtances, with whoſe external ſituation, and 
{tate of mind, we have been previouſly ac- 
quainted. We know that certain actions 
follow certain diſpoſitions, as cloſely as any 
effect in the material world mechanically 
reſults from the cauſe; and hence we can 
foreſee with moral certainty, how any perſon 
in a given ſituation will act:— I fay, with 
moral certainty ; becauſe it is impoſſible for 
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us to be intimately acquainted with his ſen- 
timents and views in every particular caſe, 


how accurately ſoever we may have aſcer- 
tained his general temper and modes of 
thinking. A temporary change may take 
place in his opinions and affections, un- 
known to us, which may therefore produce 
an action not reconcileable with his uſual 
deportment, and therefore contrary to our 
expectation. But did we know his preciſe 
ſtate of mind at the time of action, we 
could, with abſolute certainty, anticipate his 
conduct.— If I am told that a perſon, who 
is very iraſcible and violent in his temper, 


has been groſsly inſulted, I conclude, that” 


that he has inſtantly reſented the injury. 
And why do I draw this inference? It 1s 
becauſe I have uniformly obſerved, that iraſ- 
cibility, when not reſtrained or overpowered 
by any opponent principle, produces imme- 
diate retaliation. If I am then told, that 
he did not reſent the inſult, do I queſtion 
the truth of the general maxim concerning 
the neceſſary effects of iraſcibility ? No 
I initanily conclude, that ſome circum- 


ſtances, to me unknown, have operated, as a 
| | check 
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check on his natural temper, and prevented 
the conſequences with which it uſually was 
accompanied, | 


In ſhort, in all our reaſonings concerning 
the future conduct of others, we invariably 
proceed on this principle, that certain ſenti- 
ments and diſpoſitions, certain ſtates of 
mind, are neceſſarily followed by certain 
actions. We believe that thoſe connec- 

tions, which we have formerly obſerved be- 
- tween certain cauſes and certain effects, will 
ſtill take place. And there is not an ac- 
tion we perform, which has any dependence 
on the conduct of others, but proceeds on 
the firm conviction, that all men in the 
fame circumſtances act preciſely in the ſame 
way. The farmer preſumes with as great 
certainty, that the beſt grain, at the loweſt 
price, other things being equal, will meet 
with the moſt purchaſers, as that the ſun 
will ſhine to fertilize his fields, or that the 
beſt ſeaſon will produce the richeſt crop “. 
And he reckons on the labour of his ſer- 


* Sce Hume's Eſſay on Libetty and Neceſſity. 
„ vants 
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vants with as much confidence as on the 
utenſils they employ, in the execution of 
his work. Every ſcheme we form proceeds 
on the ſame principle, and we anticipate the 
voluntary ations of others, which may be 
neceſſary to perfect it, depending on theſe 


with almoſt abſolute certainty, and tracing, 


in our minds, every ſtep of its progreſs, 
from its commencement to its completion. 
Nothing ſurely can be a ſtronger proof of 
the uniformity of human conduct, and the 
neceſſary influence of certain motives in de- 
termining our actions. 


This doctrine the major part of mankind 
may deny in ſpeculation, but all never fail 
to admit it in practice. The truth of the 
hypotheſis is not only the chief principle on 
which our ſocial intercourſe proceeds, but, 
as Mr. Hume juſtly obſerves, is the very 
foundation of ſeveral of the arts and 
ſciences *®, The poet and the dramatiſt 
make the characters in the fable to ſpeak 
and act, as men of their ſentiments and diſ- 
poſitions invariably do. The eritic exa- 


* See Humeis Eſſay. 
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mines their productions, and pronounces 
the characters natural or unnatural, juſt as 
their words and actions accord or diſagree 
with thoſe, which ſuch ſentiments and paſ- 
ſions uniformly produce. In a word, there 
is no truth more generally admitted, both 
in our conduct and in our reaſonings, than 
that all men in the ſame external and inter- 
nal circumſtances act preciſely in the ſame 
way. And if a caſe does occur, where two 
men apparently in the ſame circumſtances 
do not act in the ſame manner, we take it 
for granted, that, though their general ſtates 
of mind were alike, and their external ſitua- 
tion in appearance ſimilar, yet that ſome 
difference or other has exiſted externally or 
internally, which occafioned this diverſity 
of conduct. From two cauſes, in every re- 
ſpect alike, and operating in like caſes, two 
different or oppoſite effects cannot ariſe. 


Now a ſelf-determining power, for which 
the Libertarians fo ſtrenuouſly contend, would 
overthrow all experience. This arbitrary 
faculty, acting by its own capricious deci- 
ſions, would preclude every poſſibility of 

D 3 prejudging 
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prejudging of the future conduct of others. 
Human affairs would be transformed into a 
chaos: nothing which depended on the will 
of another, could be anticipated even with 
the loweſt probability. All ſocial inter- 
courſe would be at an end; from what has 
been, it would be impoſſible to reaſon to 
what would be. The influence of motives 
being excluded, all would be abſolute un- 
certainty and conjecture: we ſhould have 
no data, on which ratiocination concerning 
the future conduct of thoſe, with whom we 
are connected, could proceed. For admit- 
ting that a man has in given circumſtances 
acted nine hundred and ninety- nine times in 
one way, and that he is, in the ſame preciſe 
ſituation now, with the ſame predominant 
motives, and in the ſame external condition, 
and in the ſame ſtate of mind, inſtead of there 
being a moral certainty, that he will act now 
as he has done formerly, there could not 
exiſt even a probability, The chance, 
which of the two oppoſite actions he might 
chuſe, would be exactly equal. The ſelf. 
determining power overſets every ſteady 

principle; 
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principle ; and his conduct is to us as pro- 
blematical, as the throw of a die. 


8 E. G To V5 
Argument from our Deſire of rd 


THAT motives have a neceſſary influ- 
ence over our actions, and that a certain 
ſtate of mind is always productive of a defi- 
nite determination, and correſpondent action, 
may be further proved from the exiſtence 
of a principle confeſſedly inherent in our 
nature, I mean, the deſire of happineſs, 


Mr. Locke ſays, when firſt he turned his 
thoughts to the ſubject of human liberty, 
he took it for granted, that the greater good 
determines the will. But this opinion he 
afterwards relinquiſhed for theſe two rea- 


ſons. F irſt, Becauſe mankind ſometimes 


act in oppoſition to what they are perſuaded 
is their greateſt good. Let a drunkard,” 
D 4 he 
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he obſerves, © ſee that his health decays, 
« his eſtate waſtes, diſcredit, and diſeaſes, 
* and the want of all things, even of his 
& beloved drink attend him, in the courſe 
«© he follows; yet the return of uneaſineſs 
* to miſs his companions, the habitual thirſt 
* after his cups, at the uſual time, drives 
* him to the tavern, though he has, in his 
view, the loſs of health and plenty, per- 
** haps the joys of another life.” And, 


Secondly, Becauſe the view of any greater 
good, though apprehended to be ſo, does 
not determine the will until the deſire 
raiſed proportionably to it, makes us uneaſy 
in the want of it. Convince a man,” 
fays Mr. Locke, „never ſo much, that 
* plenty has its advantages over poverty; 
% make him ſee, and own, that the hand- 
te {ome conveniences of life are better than 
* naſty penury ; yet, as long as he is con- 
te tent with the latter, and finds no unea- 
* ſineſs in it, he moves not his will, never 
* is determined to any action that ſhall 
* bring him out of it. Were the will,” 
lays he, te determined by the yiews of good, 

| ; as 
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« as it appears in contemplation greater or 
« leſs to the underſtanding, I do not fee 
« how it could ever get looſe from the in- 
* finite eternal joys of heaven, once pro- 
** poſed, and conſidered as poſſible.” 


Mr. Locke's reaſons for rejecting that 
opinion, by which it is ſuppoſed, that the 
will is determined by the intrinfically greater 
good, are jutticiently forcible ; but I appre- 
hend there can be no reaton for denying, that 
our volitions are determined by what we 
conceive at the time of action to be the 
greater good. For I thiak it impoſſible, 
when a greater enjoyment 1s preſented to 
the mind, and when we are perſuaded that 
it is really ſuch, and would therefore con- 
tribute to our greater happineſs, and at the 
ſame time is attainable, not to defire it in 
preference to an inferior one, And if the 
poor man does not delire riches, it is either 
becauſe he is not thoroughly convinced, that 
they would be to him a greater good than 
he now enjoys, or becauſe he thinks not of 
the matter, or becauſe, if he does reflect, 


and is perſuaded of their value, the convic- 
tion 
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tion is not always preſent to his mind. But 


Impreſs the belief, that they will conduce 


much to his enjoyment, that they will ren- 
der him far happier than he now is, and 
eſtabliſh this idea firmly in his mind, giving 
it vivacity and animation, and he will be 
irreſiſtibly inclined to change his condition 
for opulence, as a greater good. Not to 
wiſh for that, which we believe to be con- 
ducive to our advantage, is irreconcileable 
with the firſt law of our nature. And if 
any man, convinced of a future ſtate, and 
that the rewards of virtue are ſuperior to 
thoſe of vice, does, notwithſtanding, in- 
dulge in forbidden pleaſure ; it is, I am per- 


ſuaded, becauſe at the time of action, ſuch 


a conduct ſcems to him beſt on the whole. 
Perhaps the belief of futurity is not preſent 


to his mind; or if it is, he may flatter him- 


ſelf with the idea, that he ſhall have time 


to repent before he dies, or that his pre- 


ſent enjoyment is compatible with his 


future felicity, In ſhort, he is perſuaded 


in ſome way or other, that his preſent 
conduct, all things confidered, is moſt 
conſiſtent 
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the heart, the individual may loſe all ſenſe 
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conſiſtent with the ſum total of his happi- 
neſs. « 


Perhaps this matter may be explained 
thus: By the firſt law of our nature we ne- 
ceſſarily purſue happineſs. In what this 
happineſs conſiſts, all men are not agreed. 
It will doubtleſs be granted, that to provide 
for our ultimate felicity, as well as for our 
preſent advantage, as far as they are recon- 
cileable, is to conſult our greateſt good; 
and were mankind to purſue real enjoyment, 
they would ſearch for it in the practice of 
virtue, and the rewards of futurity. But 
real and fancied happineſs are two things 
materially different; and many derive plea- 
ſure from the intemperance of animal gra- 
tification, who are incapable of reliſhing 
pleaſures of a moral or intellectual nature. 
Education has great influence in forming 
the ſentiments and diſpoſitions of the mind; 
and if the paſſions and appetites have at an 
early period been permitted to acquire un- 
due ſtrength, or a wrong direction; if bad 
example or evil company have corrupted 


of 
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of his real happineſs, and place his chief 


enjoyment in objects, which can yield him 
only an inferior gratification, and may ul- 
timately be the cauſe of ſorrow and pain. 


But, how much ſoever mankind may 
miſtake their true intereſt, I am confident, 
that the attainment of fancied happineſs is 
the great ſpring and motive of every man's 
conduct; and that we invariably do ſuch 
things as we conceive to be moſt ſubſervi- 
ent to our good, and avoid thoſe, which, 
in our judgment, might counteract the ac- 
quiſition of the deſired object. Nor do I 
believe that a perſon was ever found, who 
knowingly and voluntarily acted in ſuch a 
way, as he believed was injurious to his 
happineſs, according to the ideas which he 
entertained of human enjoyment. The 
man, who in the agony of deſpair puts an 
end to his exiſtence, and commits a crime 
which precludes repentance, yet believes 
that it is better to extinguiſh his being than 
continue his exiſtence ; and chuſes rather to 


truſt to divine clemency than to ſuffer pain 


no longer tolerable, The man, who after 
a fit 
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a fit of intoxication and ſickneſs returns to 
his cups, at the hazard of reputation, health, 
and future happineſs, imagines at the time, 
that by ſo doing he moſt conſults his gene- 
ral good. 


The evils, which attend any mode of 
conduct, on certain occafions, fail to ſtrike 
us. The firm conviction and the affecting 
view, which in the moment of ſober reflec- 
tion would govern our conduct, are not al- 
ways preſent to the mind. Hence a predo- 
minant paſſion or appetite may impell to 
an action, which, in the moment of cool 
reflection, our reaſon would condemn as 
wnfriendly to our good. But while that 
paſſion rules, the action to which it 
prompts, doubtleſs appears moſt conducive 
to our enjoyment, and beſt upon the whole, 
—And when reaſon is awake, and oppoſes 
the intemperance of paſſion, if we act con- 
trary thereto, there muſt be ſomething in 
our ſtate of mind that leads us to reſiſt its 
influence; and what that can be, but the ap- 
prehenſion of greater good, I cannot con- 
ceive. 
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In fact, how little ſoever any perſon's de- 


portment may ſubſerve his beſt intereſt, yet 


if he did not conceive it beſt upon the 
whole, he would not adopt it. I conſider 
it as the firſt law of our nature not only to 
deſire happineſs, but alſo to prefer a greater 
to a leſs degree of that happineſs. Good 


and evil, as far as enjoyment is concerned, 
are relative terms. And as Mr. Locke 
Juſtly obſerves, © That, though, what is 


e apt to produce any degree of pleaſure be 
* in itſelf good, and what 1s apt to produce 
* any degree of pain be evil, yet it often 
te happens, we do not call it fo, when it 
* comes in competition with a greater 
« of its ſort ; becauſe, when they come in 


„ competition, the degrees alſo of pleaſure 


te and pain have juſtly a preference. 


Now, if we act always in conformity to 
this deſire of fancied happineſs, and prefer a 
greater to a leſs good, then it follows, that 


this deſire of greater good has a neceſſary 


influence over our conduct. For, when two 
things are invariably conjoined, the one af- 
fefting the other, the connection between 
| a them 
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them muſt be neceſſary. If I will to gra- 
tify an animal rather than a rational deſire, 
I aſk, do I will to do fo, becauſe I think it 
better? or is it better, becauſe I will it? 
The laſt poſition would be palpably abſurd. 
And to ſay, that I will the action, becauſe 
I do will it; that I prefer the motives to 
animal before thoſe which prompt to ra- 
tional gratification, becauſe I do prefer 
them, which is the doctrine of Philoſophic 
Liberty, is equally abſurd. ; 


SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 


Argument from the nature of Virtue and 
"Es Vice. 


WERE it true that our conduct is not 
governed by predominant motives, and that 
the ſame actions do not reſult from the ſame 
previous circumſtances, our characters, as 
moral agents, could be objects neither of 
cenſure, nor of commendation. Philoſo- 
phical Neceſſity is eſſential to moral agency, 
and all moral diſcrimination is founded in its 
truth. This is an argument of conſiderable 
importance, and merits attention; the more 
ſo indeed, as the advocates for Philoſophical 
Liberty have contended, that Neceſſity is 
inconſiſtent with every idea of merit and 
demerit, and totally irreconcilable with the 

character of moral agency. 


It is a maxim in morality, that all ac- 
tions are good, or bad, as they indicate either 
good or bad diſpoſitions, An action pro- 

ceeding 
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ceeding from a benevolent intention, if pro- 
ductive of a bad effect, is never regarded as 
criminal. The reaſon is obvious we ap- 
prove the principle in which it originated ; 
and the intention being pure, we acquit the 
agent of guilt and culpability. Nor is an 
action, which has proceeded from inadver- 
tence of mind, or a ſudden tranſport of paſ- 
ſion, much the object of praiſe or diſappro- 
bation—The reaſon is—the principle from 
which it ſprung is momentary, and operates 
but caſually, It affects not our general 
conduct, nor does it indicate a fixedneſs of 
temper either good or evil. Thoſe actions 
only, which are deliberately performed, and 
proceed from ſteady principles, actuating our 
general conduct, are entitled to reward, or 
deſerving of puniſhment. And no action 
can be the object of moral praiſe or cenſure, 
but when viewed in connection with the 
diſpolition or motive, in which it originated. 
The heart is the ſeat of virtue and vice, 
But actions could in no caſe be interpreters 
of the heart, were not certain diſpoſitions 
and tempers of mind neceſlarily productive 


of a certain deportment, From this or 
| E that 
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that action, as the effect, we reaſon to the 
diſpoſition or motive, which operated as the 
cauſe. By their fruits,” ſaid the Author 
of Chriſtianity, who well knew the human 
heart, ye ſhall know them.” 


But, if a certain ſtate of mind had not an 
uniform and neceſſary influence over our de- 
portment, were not certain actions the reſult 
of definite correſpondent paſſions and views, 
our conduct, not being the effect of good or 
bad motives, could be no criterion of the 
qualities of the heart, and our character 
could not be pronounced either virtuous or 
vicious. Every action would be the off- 
ſpring of chance, or rather the effect of no 
cauſe; and the frame or temper of our 
minds, which conſtitutes the ſole ground of 
reward and puniſhment, could not poſſibly 
be aſcertained, 


If the ſelf-determining will of the Li- 
bertarians is the ſole arbiter of our conduct, 
which, as it acts independently on motives, 
can be no exponent of the virtues or vices 
of the heart, I ſee no reaſon on this hypo- 

theſis, 
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theſis, why I ſhould approve the conduct 
of Brutus, or condemn the behaviour of the 
younger Tarquin. I am not authoriſed by 
fair and legitimate inference, as far as I ap- 
prehend, either to aſcribe patriotiſm to the 
one, or to impute Juſt to the other, I can- 
not ſay, that love of his country predomi- 
nated in the breaſt of the former, nor in- 
temperate appetite in that of the latter. 
The conduct of neither proceeding from 
predominant affections, and indicating nei- 
ther goodneſs nor depravity of heart, can 
be regarded neither as moral nor immoral. 
It aroſe merely from this inconceivable ſelf- 
determining power, which controuls mo- 
tives, without a motive; prefers actions, 
becauſe it does prefer them ; and wills in- 
dependently on the true criterion of moral 
character; I mean, the predominant ſenti- 
ments and affections of the mind. If this 
doctrine is true, virtue and vice are mere 
non- entities. 
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Ss E CT. vn. 


Argument drawn from the Principles of 
| Moral Culture. 


ALL moral culture proceeds on this 
principle, that the ſtate of heart and mind 
have a neceſſary influence in determining 
the conduct, that virtuous affections produce 
virtuous actions, and vicious ones, their 
contraries. Hence a parent endeayours to 
inſtil into the minds of his children ſenti- 
ments of religion, and to foſter and eſtabliſh 
thoſe affections, which are friendly to vir- 

tue. And that he may render the motives 

to propriety and rectitude of conduct ſupe- 
rior to thoſe which would prompt to vice, 
perſuaded that by the ſtrongeſt motives, 
they will ever be governed, he ſtudies to 
convince them, both by reaſon and religion, 
that the former will contribute to their 
happineſs, and that the latter will infallibly 
involve them in infamy and ruin. 
EO Hence 
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Hence alſo the Chriſtian orator addreſſes 
the underſtanding, and endeavours to inte- 
reſt the affections of his hearers on the ſide 
of duty. Both act on this principle, that 
the mind and the heart have a neceſſary in- 
fluence over human actions. Both are con- 
vinced, that if they can ſuppreſs every diſ- 
poſition to vice, and generate virtuous affec- 
tions in the breaſts of their hearers, while 
theſe predominate, a pious and moral beha- 
viour will be the neceſſary conſequence. 


And as theſe affections are more or leſs 
ſtrong, the conduct will be more or leſs 
virtuous. If they are lively and permanent, 
the character will be ſteady and uniformly 
good. If they are interrupted in the opera- 
tion by the interference ot other paſſions of 
an oppoſite nature, the conduct mult be ir- 
regular and inconſiſtent; if they are wholly 
extinguiſhed and loſt, the character muſt be 
uniformly bad. And ſo generally is it ad- 
. mitted, that good or evil actions are the 
neceſlary effects of good or evil diſpoſitions ; 
that if we mean to correct any propenſion 
to immorality vbſervable in others, we in- 

E 3 variably 
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variably begin with attempting to ſubdue 
that paſſion, or appetite, in which the im- 
moral tendency originates, aſſured, that if 
we can effectually accompliſh this object, 
we ſhall certainly reform the offender, 


Nay, what is repentance but a change of 
heart, a reformation of its affections? And 
religion by recommending repentance, 
teaches us, that a change of ſentiments and 
diſpoſitions neceflarily produces an altera- 
tion of conduct. And it is becauſe certain 
evil paſſions, when long predominant, be- 

come inveterate, and acquire a permanent and 

neceſſary influence over our actions, that 

| habitual ſinners are repreſented “ as flaves 

sto fin, and under the bondage of corrup- 
« tion. 
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We are not, however, thence to infer, that 
the ſame paſſions, have not, while they pre- 
dominate, the ſame neceſſary influence on 
others as well as theſe.— a cauſe, whether it 
operates occaſionally only, or uniformly, 

ſtill operates neceſſarily. In ſuch as are leſs 
vicious, theſe paſſions and appetites do not 
| act 
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act ſo habitually; their operation is ſome- 
times interrupted by the interpoſition of 
others ; but their effect on all men is equal- 
ly neceſſary, and their predominance fol- 
lowed by preciſely the ſame conſequences. 


On the hypotheſis of Philoſophical Liber- 
ty, all moral diſcipline would be at an end. 
It would be not only uſeleſs, but abſurd. 
The Chriſtian preacher might awaken in 
his auditors, ſentiments of piety to Gad, 
and benevolence to man; he might even 
imptint theſe ſentiments, and communicate 
to them the greateſt poſſible ſuperiority 
above every other opponent principle of 
action; but if the ſtate of mind had no ne- 
ceſſary influence on the conduct, all his la- 
bour would be fruitleſs. For, after he had 
extirpated, I ſhall ſuppoſe, every evil pro- 
penſity, and had firmly eſtabliſhed the un- 
oontrouled predominance of pious affections, 
and virtuous motives in their breaſts, the 
ſelf- determining will, on which the conduct 
is ſaid to depend, is juſt as it was. Its 
deciſions diſdain the authority of prevailing 
motives. It baffles every ſentiment of the 
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underſtanding, and the ſtrongeſt paſſions of 
the heart. An alteration in the ſtate of 
mind produces no effect on its lawleſs do- 
minion. It may incline to virtue or vice, 
as it pleaſes. Its authority is ſupreme, and 
its determinations arbitrary; and till the. 
preacher can ſubject it to ſome determinate 
government, (how this is to be done let the 
Libertarians ſay) the chance, whether his 


hearers will ſtill be virtuous or vicious, is 
preciſely equal. That motives, therefore, 
ſhall have a definite and certain influence 


over the determinations of the will, and that 


predominant motives ſhall govern the con- 


duct, is abſolutely neceſſary to the exiſtence 


of man as a moral agent, and the ws of 
moral * 


CHAP. 
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CHAP I 
S E.C T FO'N+- VAT: 


Sum of the preceding Arguments, with their 
neceſſary Conſequences. 


iſt. VERY effect muſt have a cauſe ; 
| but a determination of the will, 
without a motive, is an effect without a 
cauſe ; therefore ſelf. determination, or Phi- 
loſophical Liberty, is impoſſible. 


2dly. The ſame cauſe, operating on the 
ſame circumſtances, muſt produce the ſame 
effect; but Philoſophical Liberty implies, 
that the fame previous circumſtances may 
produce either of two contrary actions 
——Ergo, Philoſophical Liberty cannot 
exiſt, 


3dly. Liberty excludes the influence of 
motives, as the principles or cauſes of our 
actions: but it is an axiom in Ethics, that 


every 
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every act is either good or evil, as it origi- 
nates in good or evil principles—Liberty 
therefore deſtroys morality =» Ergo, can- 
not be. 


4thly. A ſelf- determining power pre- 
cludes the poſſibility of human foreſight, 
leaving no principle by which we can an- 
ticipate, even with the loweſt probability, 
the future conduct of others : but human 
foreſight is univerſally exerciſed; and is 
eſſential to the conduct of life, and the ex- 
iſtence of ſocial intercourſe—Ergo, a ſelf- 
determining power would be pernicious, and 
its exiſtence is contradicted by the practice, 
which is common to all men, of anticipat- 
ing the actions of others in given circum- 
ſtances—therefore does not exiſt. 


5thly. All moral diſcipline proceeds on 
the principle, that certain diſpoſitions and 
ſtates of mind have a definite and neceſſary 
influence over the conduct. But Philoſo- 
phical Liberty denies, that the diſpoſition 
and ſtate of mind determines the conduct 
Ergo, Philoſophical Liberty cannot be. 

| {OE 6thly, 
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6thly. Experience teaches, that there is 
a certain uniformity in human conduct, men 
of ſimilar tempers, and in ſimilar ſituations, 
acting preciſely in the ſame way. But were 
the doctrine of Philoſophical Liberty true, 
there could be no uniformity in human 
conduct Ergo, Philoſophical Liberty can- 
not be true. | 


If theſe arguments be ſufficient to diſ- 
prove the doctrine of Philoſophical Liberty, 
the truth of Neceſſity muſt be admitted, 
there being no poſſible medium. 


I am fully aware that a Libertarian will 
object, that this reaſoning proceeds on the 
aſſumption, that motives are the ſole or ef- 
ficient cauſes of our actions; while he af- 
firms, on the contrary, that they are merely 
the final, and the agent himſelf the proper 
and efficient cauſe. But the anſwer to this 
objection I muſt at preſent poſtpone. 


If motives then have a definite, fixed, 
and uniform influence over our conduct, if 
the ſame ſentiments and diſpoſitions, the 

ſame 
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fame previous circumſtances always produce 


the ſame actions, then, whatever has been, 


muſt have been; and whatever will be, 


muſt be. For if in any given ſituation, it 


was impoſſible for any event to take place, 
but the one which did take place; and if 
no effect can ariſe without a cauſe, then it 
follows, that there exiſts a neceſſary connec- 
tion between effects and cauſes ; between 


certain antecedent ſtates of mind, and cer- 
- tain conſequent actions, from the firſt cauſe 
to the laſt effect. If my preſent ſituation 


be the neceſſary reſult of a previous one, 
and if that previous ſituation neceſſarily 
aroſe from one antecedent to it, and ſo on, 
then my preſent condition is the neceſſary 


effect of a continued chain of preceding 


cauſes and ſubſequent events, primarily ori- 
ginating in that ſituation, in which the Au- 
thor of my being thought fit to place me at 


- firſt. Of this chain no link can be broken, 


no event excluded, unleſs we admit the ma- 


nifeſt abſurdity of an effect without a cauſe. 


And if any event could have happened 
otherwiſe than it did happen, if the previous 


circumſtances, in any given caſe, could have 
been 
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been ſucceeded by any other event than that 
which did ſucceed, then from the ſame 


cauſe two different or oppoſite effects might 
have followed, which is impoſſible. 


The life of every man is one continued 
concatenation of circumſtances, all neceſ- 
farily dependent one upon another, His 
original ſituation is confeſſedly not the ob- 
ject of his own choice, but of the Divine 
appointment. He comes into the world in 
whatever circumſtances his Creator pleaſes. 
The condition of his- birth determines his 
education ; this influences his modes of 
thinking; his ſentiments and relative ſitua- 
tion fix his profeſſion in life ; and all theſe 
circumftances have a definite power over his 
temper and conduct, The firſt ſtate in 
which he is placed neceſſarily leads to a ſe- 
cond, this to a third; and every ſucceſſive 
change of condition is the certain reſult of 
a previous ſituation. The number caſt on a 
die, whatever number of ſides it may expoſe, 
and how often ſoever it may impinge on the 
table before it reſts, is ſurely aſcribable prima- 
rily to the direction and force which it re- 


ceived 
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ceived at firſt. In like manner, whatever 
be the events which mark the life of any 
individual, how varied ſoever his ſituations 
and actions may be, they are all neceſſarily 
connected, and the concluding action reſults 
from his original condition, as determined 
by his Maker, neceſſarily and unavoidably. 


This is ſo happily expreſſed and illuſ- 
trated by Dr. Prieſtley, in his excellent il- 
luſtrations of this ſubject, that I cannot 
withhold the paſſage from the reader. If 
te this, i. e. the neceſſary connection be- 
« tween certain previous circumſtances and 
ie the conſequent effect, be admitted, it 
« will neceſſarily follow, that at the com- 
© mencement of any ſyſtem ſince the ſeveral 
4 parts of it, and their reſpective ſituations 


« were appointed by the Deity, the firſt 


&« change would take place by a certain rule 
& eſtabliſhed by himſelf, the reſult of which 
cc would be a new ſituation ; after which, 
c the ſame laws continuing, another change 
* would ſucceed, according to the fame 
* rules, and fo on for ever; every new ſitua- 
* tion inyariably leading to another, and every 

event, 
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t event, from the commencement to the 
« termination of the ſyſtem being ſtrictly 
« connected; ſo that unleſs the fundamental 
« Jaws of the ſyſtem were altered, it would 
ebe impoſſible that any event ſhould have 
dc heen otherwiſe than it was; juſt as the 
« preciſe place, where a billiard ball reſts, 
ce js neceſſarily determined by the impulſe 
« given it at firſt,*notwithſtanding its im- 
*« pinging againſt ever ſo many other balls, 
ce or the ſides of a table.” Juſt fo the laſt 
act of any man's life, and alſo every pre- 
ceding one, are aſcribable to his original 
ſituation, as appointed by his Maker, what- 
ever the number of intermediate ſteps may 
have been which conducted thereto. 


That the ſame neceſſary conjunction be- 
tween cauſe and effect, ſubſiſts in the moral 
and intellectual world, as in the material, 
the exiſtence of that attribute in the Divine | 
mind, which is called Preſcience, is alone, 
in my apprehenſion, a ſufficient proof. 


SECT, 
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6.1.6: ©. T- . Ai. 


Argument drawn from the Divine Preſcience, 


THIS attribute I conſider to be eſſential 


to the Divinity; and I can conceive no 


doctrine more derogatory from the perfec- 
tion of the Divine nature, than that of Phi- 
loſophical Liberty, which would rob him 
of his omniſcence. He is repreſented in 
Scripture as knowing all things, as behold- 
ing in one view, the paſt, the preſent, and 
the future. Independently indeed on reve- 


lation, reaſon itſelf reclaims loudly againſt 


the idea of his creating any order of beings, 
whoſe ſituation external and internal, in 
every poſſible ſtage of their exiſtence, he did 
not foreſee. Is it conſiſtent with abſolute 
perfection to ſuppoſe, that the great author 
of exiſtence, when he ſends any human 
creature into the world, knows not how 
that being will act, whether he will be vir- 
tuous or vicious, what his condition here 


and his ultimate fate will be ; or that he can 
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be unacquainted even with the minuteſt 
circumſtance which may befall him? Or, 
is it conceivable, that the ſource of all intel- 
ligence can be ignorant of the future deter- 
minations of that mind, which he himſelf 
has framed; that any emotion can ariſe 
therein which he did not foreknow, or that 
any cauſe can operate, the - moſt remote 
effects of which his all- ſeeing eye does not 
comprehend? Exclude the Divine Preſci- 
ence, and the doctrine of Providence falls 
to the ground; the knowledge of the Deity 
is then confined to the paſt and the preſent; 
he cannot foreſee now, what will happen 
next moment; and he is hourly bringing 
human beings into exiſtence, whoſe ultimate 
fate, as dependent on their own conduct, 
is to himſelf unknown, and cannot there- 
fore aſcertain whether they will be happy or 
miſerable, 


A Libertarian will perhaps reply, that no 
creature has powers given it, to render it 
unhappy beyond a certain degree; and that 
the continual interpoſition of Providence 

F prevents 
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prevents its being involved in ſuffering, even 
to the extent of. theſe powers. 


Let this be admitted; ſtill it is true, that 
by the exerciſe of its free agency, the ef- 
fects of which are not foreknowable by the 
Deity, it may bring on itſelf a multiplicity 
of evils, while it remains for the Divine 
Being to remedy and correct theſe evils, 
which he did not foreſee, and therefore 
could not prevent. Beſides, is it conſiſtent 
with the character of infinite Wiſdom to 
give operation to a cauſe, the reſult; of 
which he could not predetermine; to plant 
a ſelf- determining will in the human breaſt, 
the volitions of which he could not even 
. probably anticipate? And does it not de- 
grade the dignity of the Divine Being to 
ſuppolſe, that he is perpetually occupied in 
the correction of diſorders which a wiſe 
artiſt, who knows certainly, what will be the 
operation of every part of his machine, would 
© have excluded, 


In ſhort, agreeably to the Libertarian hy- 
potheſis, the Divine Being acts from the 
exigency 
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exigency of the moment ; his moral crea- 
tion is governed by cauſes, to whoſe pro- 
bable effects he himſelf is a ſtranger ; his 

- providence is a mere non-entity, and his 
buſineſs is to correct and remedy ſuch evils, 
as his wiſdom was unqualified to foreſee. 
Such conceptions of D-ity, I muſt acknow- 
ledge, appear to me highly injurious to the 
Divine Nature. I therefore diſmiſs, with 
abhorrence, every inſinuation that the Deity 
may not be omniſcient. 


But to reaſon in favour of the Divine Pre- 
ſcience to every Chriſtian muſt be unneceſ- 
fary. Revelation teaches in language, inca-' 
pable of miſconſtruction, that the Deity 
knows all: things paſt, preſent, and future 
and the ſpirit which: he has communicated 
to ſeveral illaftrious perſonages, eſtabliſhes; 
this doctrine beyond the poſſibility of doubt. 
Thoſe, who deny the Divine Preſcience, 
muſt renounce all belief in the prophecies of 
the Old and New Teſtament; aud thus they 
deſtroy one of the ſtrongeſt evidences for 
the truth of Chriſtiauity. They muſt deny 


the predictions concerning the advent of 
Fos Chriſt 
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Chriſt—his character, his ſufferings, and his 
death. They muſt deny that the Deity 
foreſaw, that the Jews would treat him with 
indignity, and crucify him; hence it fol- 
lows, that his example, as a patient ſufferer, 
Was a circumſtance merely caſual ; and that 
to ſet this example was no object of his miſ- 
ſion. For, Divine Omniſcience being ex- 
cluded, it was impoſſible for the Deity to 
know, but the Jews might have received 
him with reſpect, embraced his religion with 
cordial aſſent, and honoured him as the pro- 
miſed Meſſiah. They muſt deny, that the 
Supreme Being foreſaw the effects of this 
diſpenſation, and alſo acknowledge that ta 
infinite wiſdom itſelf, it muſt have been a 
matter of doubt, how it would be re- 
ceived, and of what effects it would be pro- 
ductive; for whatever depends on the free 
agency of man, by the doctrine of liberty, 


cannot be foreſeen, 


It is mere trifling to tell us, that the 
Deity foreſees things certain, but not things 
contingent, Fer, if by the term contingent 
be implied, whatever depends on the free will 
of man, and is not knowable by the Divine 
3 | mind, 
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mind, the poſition, if notinvolvingan identical 
propoſition, is at leaft a mere petitis principir, 
and deſerves no anſwer, Beſides, if it is al- 
lowed that any events reſulting from the 
freedom of man are foreſeen by the Deity, - 
I cannot underſtand on what principle it is 
denied, that all are foreſeen. If man is 
partly a free, and partly a neceſſary agent, it 
would be doing us a very meritorious ſer- 
vice, if the Libertarians would inform us in 
what caſes we are free, and in what we are 
not free; for as far as conſciouſneſs, or me- 
mory, can inform me, my actions are all 
produced in the ſame manner ; I mean by 
the operation of motives as the cauſes. I 
am by no means ſenſible, where external 
force is abſent, that I am at one time a free, 
at another time a neceſſary agent. 


From reaſon, therefore, as well as Serip- 
ture, I hold it as a fixed and unalterable 
truth, that the Deity poſſeſſes the attribute 
of Preſcience; but the exiſtence of this at- 
tribute is reconcileable with no other hypo- 
theſis, than that of Philoſophical Neceſſity. 
If the Deity is omniſcient, man cannot be 
philoſophically free—Divine foreknowledge 
F 3 and 
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and Philoſophical Liberty are toto cœlo in- 
compatible. For, if in any given circum- 
ſtances I can act in two oppoſite ways, and 
if the ſame ſtate of mind can be followed by 
either of two contrary actions, then it is ob- 
' vious, that neither of theſe actions has a 
proper or neceſſary connection with that 
ſtate of mind. 


But how can an effect be. foreſeen, if it 
has no neceſſary connection with its cauſe ? 
If the Deity knows, that in a certain ſitua- 
tion I ſhall prefer one action to another, he 
muſt alſo foreſee, from what cauſe this pre- 
ference will ariſe; for to ſuppoſe that he 
foreſces it as ariſing from no cauſe, no pre- 
dominant affections or propenſities, is abſurd 
in the extreme. But could my ſtate of 
mind produce an oppoſite preference, then 
his foreknowledge could not be infallible ; 
and it would be to him a matter of uncer- 
tainty, which I ſhould prefer. 'The event 
being ſuppoſed contingent, and from the 
ſame previous circumſtances two contrary 
or different effects being poſſible, he could 
not foreknow which of the two would in- 

| dubitably 
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dubitably follow. — If I fee a balance with 
four pounds in one ſcale, and eight in the 
other, I can eaſily and certainly anticipate 
the deſcent of the eight pounds. But did I 
not diſcover a neceſlary connection between 
greater weight, and the preponderance of 
that weight, or were it poſſible that the de- 
clenſion might be produced indifferently, 
either by the greater or the leſs weight, it 
would be then, I preſume, beyond the 
powers of any underſtanding to foretel the 
effect. In like manner, if a body moving 
with a certain momentum, is oppoſed. by 
another, moving with quadruple that mo- 
mentum, I can at once predetermine- the 
effect, and know for certain that the former 
will be repelled. But could this effect be 
anticipated, with even the loweſt probability, 
if the greater or leſs could equally repel the 
other ? 


Were there no neceflary connection 
therefore between a certain ſtate of mind, 
and a certain conduct, I conceive it would 
be impoſſible, even for infinite wiſ- 
dom, to foreſee the reſult of that ſtate of 
mind. For every effect muſt be foreſeen, 

14 as 
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as ariſing neceſlarily from ſome cauſe ; but 
if that cauſe can produce an hundred ef- 
fects indiſcriminately, it muſt be merely a 
matter of conjecture which it will produce. 
All foreknowledge is founded on the ne- 
ceſſary connection between certain objects, 
as antecedent and conſequent; but where 
no connection exiſts, no effect can be fore- 
ſeen. The Divine Preſcience, therefore, 
is obviouſly incompatible with Philoſophi- 
cal Freedom. 


A Libertarian perhaps will contend, that 
we have no right to ſay, that Divine Pre- 
ſcience, and the liberty of the human will, 
are irreconcilable, merely becauſe we can- 
not conceive, how the Deity can foreſee an 
effect, if it is not neceſſarily connected with 
the cauſe. To this I anſwer — Between 
every cauſe, and the effect thereof, there 
muſt be either a neceſſary connection, or no 
connection. If the former poſition is grant- 
ed, Philoſophical Neceſlity follows : the 
latter involves the greateſt of all impoffibili- 
ties, an effect without a cauſe, and muſt be 
rejected as ſoon as propoſed, I pronounce 
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it therefore impoſſible for the Deity himſelf 
(I fay it with reverence) to foreſee an effect 
as not neceſſarily ariſing from its cauſe ; for, 
if ſuch an effe& could be foreſeen, it would 
not only be poſſible, but alſo certain. But 
an effect connected with no cauſe is impoſſi- 
ble, therefore cannot be foreſeen. And if 
an intermediate or contingent connection 
were even conceivable, its exiſtence would 


obviouſly deſtroy the Divine infallibility. 


Further, that Divine Preſcience and hu- 
man freedom are irreconcileable, may be 
proved thus: Every future event is foreſeen. 
If it is foreſeen, it muſt happen : but if it 
muſt happen, and cannot be otherwiſe, it 
follows, that it is neceſſary, If Jeſus fore- 
faw that Peter would deny him, Peter muſt 
have denied him, or Jeſus' foreknowledge 
was fallible and imperfect. The former 
argument proves, that the exiſtence of Phi- 
loſophical Freedom excludes the poſſibility 
of the Divine Preſcience. The latter, that, 
if the Deity poſſeſſes this attribute, human 
actions are neceſſary. Both, taken indivi- 
dually, or together, demonſtrate the incom- 


patibility 
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patibility of Divine foreknowledge with the 


free will of man Either the one or the 
other therefore muſt be rejected. If the 
Preſcience be admitted, the argument for 
Neceſſity is ſhort and concluſive. It pro- 
ceeds thus. The Deity foreſees future 
events—lIf he foreſees them, they muſt take 
place. But what muſt be, and what is ne- 
ceſſary, are convertible terms. Ergo, Pre- 
ſcience implies Neceſſity. 


It has been aſked by the Libertarians, if 
there be any contradiction or abſurdity in 
ſuppoſing, that the Deity may foreſee a fu- 
ture action as certain, and foreſee it as re- 
ſulting from the exerciſe of free will. To 


this I anſwer, if by free will be meant a vo- 


luntary choice, reſulting from the neceſſary 
influence of motives, the thing is not only 
poſſible, but true. But if by free will be 
implied a volition of the mind, independent 
on the influence of motives, J ſay, it is im- 
poſſible. For to foreſee an event, as not 
reſulting from a certain cauſe, ſurpaſſes any 


degree of intelligence, If a cauſe could be 
ſuppoſed 
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ſappoſed equally inclined to produce either 
of two different effects, the chance which 
would take place would be preciſely equal. 
If it were a little inclined to one above the 
other, it would be then ſomewhat probable, 
that event might follow. If it were much 
inclined to it, the probability would increaſe, 
and ſo on proportionally to the prepon- 
derance of the cauſe, towards the produc- 
tion of the effect. But it is only, when a 
cauſe can produce no other than one effect, 
that foreknowledge can be certain, or indeed 
can exiſt, Beſides, it is to be obſerved, 
that it is only to that previous circumſtance, 
which can generate only one effect, that we 
aſſign the name of cauſe ; and the very idea 
of one and the fame cauſe, operating in the 
ſame circumſtances, producing either of two 
oppolite effects, is ſuperlatively abſurd. 


It is acknowledged indeed, by moſt Li- 
bertarians, that the Divine Preſcience and 
Philoſophical Liberty are truly irceconcile- 
able. Some however have contended, that 
they may co-exiſt, though we cannct con- 
ceive how. But that an event can be fore. 


ſcen 
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ſeen as certain, yet neceſſarily reſulting from 
no definite cauſe, implies a contradiction, 
and therefore cannot be. Still they are diſ- 
poſed to believe in two contradictory hypo- 
theſes, rather than deny the Omniſcience of 
the Deity, an attribute eſſential to the Divine 
Nature. 


But it is with inexpreſſible amazement, 
I ſee any preſuming to diveſt the Deity of 
his foreknowledge, rather than man ſhould 
not be ſuppoſed to enjoy a freedom, which, 
did he poſſeſs it, would be totally uſeleſs. 
« As it cannot derogate, ſays Dr. Beattie, 
*« from Divine Omnipotence to ſay, that it 
* cannot work impoſſibilities, ſo I preſume 
* it cannot derogate from infinite wiſdom 
* to ſay, that it cannot foreſee things as 
te certain, which are not certain, but contin- 
* gent or probable *.” Such are the ſenti- 
ments of this good man, the ardour of 
whole piety, I am well perſuaded, needs no 
encomium from me. The productions of 


* I quote the words of the Author from memory.— 
If I have any wiſe altered the form of expreſſion, I am 
certain that I have correctly exhibited the ſentiment; 


his 
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his pen, as well as his deportment in many 
trying ſituations, amply accredit his reſpect 
for religion, and his profound reverence of 
the Deity. And I review with pleaſure 
that period of my life, when I attended his 
prelections, and imbibed the firſt principles 
of moral ſcience. But from this opinion I 
muſt beg leave to diſſent. 


We diſcover intuitively ſuch a manifeſt 
contrariety between certain objects, that their 
co-exiſtence ſtrikes us at once as impoſſi- 
ble. Round ſquareneſs, bard ſofineſs, bene- 
volent malignity, are palpable impoſſibilities. 
Nor can it derogate from Almighty Power, 
to ſay that it cannot unite theſe incongrui- 
ties, that it cannot create matter without 
extenſion, or a ſphere without rotundity, 
The exiſtence of ſuch a power, were it poſ- 
| ſible, would be totally uſeleſs, and is ut- 
terly inconceivable, 


But Divine Preſcience is unqueſtionably 
neceſſary to the government of the univerſe; 
and to ſuppoſe, that the Deity cannot fore- 


ſee what will reſult from preient and poſ- 
terior 
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terior circumſtances, that he does not, with 


unerring certainty, foreknow every future 
event in his own creation, that he gave birth 
to a ſyſtem of things, the relations of 
which, one to another, he himſelf did not 
perceive, or that he eſtabliſhed the opera- 
tion of cauſes, every effect of which mi- 
nutely, immediately, and remotely, he did 


not foreſee, is highly derogatory to the ex- 


cellence of his nature, and an outrage to 
his infinite wiſdom. Beſides, I would aſk, 
why Divine Preſcience is deemed impoſſi- 
ble. We believe that the Deity cannot per- 
form all things, becauſe the co-exiſtence of 
ſome imply a contradiction, the ſeparate ex- 
iſtence of which, however, is undeniably 
true. But why is it affirmed, that he does 
not foreſee every event? Merely to ſerve a 
favourite hypotheſis, by which you aſcribe 
a power to man, the ſeparate exiſtence. of 
which is at leaſt highly conteſtible, and, 
in my apprehenſion, is fully diſproved. —I 
diſmiſs the argument therefore drawn from 


limited Omnipotence, to limited Omni- 


ſcience, as unfounded. I might as well 
conſtruct a theory, ſupported perhaps by 


ſome 
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ſome appearance of argument, irreconcile- 
able with the infinitude of the Divine Be- 
nevolence; and think myſelf juſtified in de- 
nying the boundleſs goodneſs of God, be- 
cauſe it did not accord with this favourite 
theory. 


On the hypotheſis of Philoſophical Ne- 
ceſſity, Divine Preſcience is eaſily explica- 
ble. According to it, the Supreme and 
Firſt Cauſe of all has eſtabliſhed a certain 
ſeries of antecedent circumſtances, and con- 
ſequent effects, between which he has fixed 
a neceſſary connection. This connection 
being predetermined by himſelf, he beholds 
intuitively the whole concatenation of events, 
preſent and future, in the ſame manner as a 
{kilful artiſt anticipates with certainty every 
movement in a machine, which he himſelf 
has conſtructed. He ſees the operation of 
every cauſe, as originally fixed by his own 
wiſdom, and knows infallibly what muſt 
reſult from preſent circumſtances ſucceſ- 
ſively to the end of time—He has appointed 
a neceſſary connection between a certain de- 
finite ſtate of mind, and a certain correſpon- 

dent 
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dent volition ; and that ſtate of mind there- 


fore can be ſucceeded by no other than this 


volition—Every movement in the intellec- 
tual ſyſtem, as well as in the phyſical, was 
determined by his wiſdom—both are go- 


verned by definite laws—both directed by 


the ſame energy.—Every change, which 
takes place, whether in matter or ſpirit, is 
primarily aſcribable to God only, and the 
ultimate effect, how diſtant ſoever from 


the moving cauſe both, in the material and 


mental world, ariſes neceſſarily from that 
cauſe — ſo that the Divine foreknowledge is 
truly the Divine predetermination. 


SECT. 
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r. 
Argument from Scripture. 


TO enforce the arguments in favour of 
Neceſſity, it contributes not a little, that 
in Scripture, the Deity is uniformly repre- 
ſeated, as dire ing all things by the counſel 
of his own will, and foreordaining what- 
ſoever comes to pals. The paſſages to this 
purpoſe are ſo numerous, that to cite them, 
would be to tranſcribe no ſinall part of the 
facred volume. And with regard to thoſe, 
whoſe import is ſeemingly different, where- 
in certain actions are aſcribed to the agency 
of man, it may be proved that the phraſe- 
ology there employed is adopted in accom- 
modation to popular capacity, and means 
nothing more, than that certain actions im- 
mediately reſulted, or may reſult from the 
human will. 


The language of Scripture is ſuited to 


common conception — the ſun riſes and 
G ſets, 
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ſets, are phraſes employed by the facred 
penmen. He rejoices as a ſtrong man to 
t run his race, ſays the Pſalmiſt. To 
infer hence that the ſun moves himſelf, 
(admitting the general idea of his annual 
motion to be juſt) or that the ſyſtein of 


aſtronomy now eſtabliſhed is falſe, would 


be a haſty concluſion, I preſume, there- 
fore, that when man is ſaid in Scripture to 
will, to chooſe, and to act, theſe expreſ- 
ſions are to be taken in the popular accepta- 
tion, the cauſes of his willing and choofing 
not being conſidered. 


This opinion is confirmed by many paſ- 
ſages 1n Scripture, ſome of which I ſhall 
now quote; by which it clearly appears, 
that events are only immediately aſcribable 
to the will of man, and ultimately to be 
referred to the Divine agency. For they 
are, in theſe paſſages, ſaid to reſult from hu- 
man volitions, and voluntary agency, while 
theſe volitions themſelves are attributed to 
the influence, and operation of the Divine 
Being. Whence we may not only deduce 
the hypotheſis of Neceſſity as a doctrine of 

Scripture, 
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Scripture, but are alſo furniſhed with a key 
to the meaning of fimilar phraſcologies, 
when they occur, not in connection as in 
theſe, which I am now to cite, but ſepa- 


rately. 


« I will give you,” ſays God, “ a heart 
r to know, that I am the Lord, and they 
e ſhall be my people; and I will be their 
“ God, and they ſhall turn unto me, with 
their whole heart,” Here the very con- 
duct, which is repreſented as about to reſult 
from the will of man, is at the ſame time 
aſcribed to the influence of the Deity. 
Their converſion is immediately their own, 
it 1s the effect of their voluntary choice; but 
this choice itſelf is deſcribed, as reſulting 


from the Divine agency operating on their 


minds. Their converſion is repreſented, as 
originating in a renovation of the heart ; 
bur this renovation is not a work of their 
on, —it is the operation of the Deity. * I 
will give you,” ſays he, a new 
.. 


G 2 « Work 
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« Work out your ſalvation,” ſays an Apoſ- 
tle, © with fear and trembling.” This taken 
ſeparately favours the doctrine of liberty; 
but mark, what follows: for it is God that 
« worketh in you both to will and to do of his 
e own good pleaſure. Hereaprecept is given 
to man as a being of his own free will, while 
the inclination itſelf to obey that precept is 
expreſſly affirmed to be divinely inſpired. 
In like manner it is ſaid, that Pharoah 
hardened his heart; and in another paſſage, 
we are told, that God hardened the heart 
of Pharoah.. But it is needleſs to multiply 
Citations to ſhew, that the very ſame events 
are aſcribed at once to God, and man. 


In what ſenſe then, it may be aſked, are 
they aſcribable to both? A Libertarian 
would anſwer, that they are to be attributed 
firſt to the Deity, as he originally conferred 
the powers of thinking, willing, and act- 
ing—and next, or rather chiefly to man, 


as he poſſeſſes the faculty of freely exerciſ- 
ing theſe powers. 


But is this a ſolution of the queſtion ? 
By no means, For, if man can employ 
theſe 
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theſe powers independently on the Divine 
will, and may exerciſe them either in good 
or evil, as he thinks proper, then the ori- 
ginal gift is doubtleſs the Supreme Being's, 
but the actions reſulting from it are entire- 
ly our own. No man attributes the con- 
duct of a ſon to the father or mother, be- 
cauſe they brought him into exiſtence, but 
to the ſon himſelf. And if a Libertarian 
ſhould contend, that any action, which re- 
ſults from the voluntary exerciſe of the 
powers beſtowed on us, may be referred to 
the Deity as being the author of theſe 
powers, and as without theſe it could not 
have been done, then I affirm, that this in- 
volves the ſame difticulty, as the Liberta- 
rians charge on the hypotheſis of Neceſſity, 
namely, that God is the author of fin— 


And if it ſhould be faid, that neither good 


nor evil actions are really or eſſentially his, 
but our own, as he confers the pewer only 
by which they are done, while the exerciſe 
of that power is veſted in us free and un- 
controuled, then I contend, that the ex- 
preſſions, I will give you a new heart.” 
* God worketh in you to will and to do of 
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— — 2 


„his own good pleaſure, and that he har- 
% dened the heart of Pharoah, are totally 
inſignificant. 


— - — 
— — — 


2 a. 


But the words evidently import, not 
merely that the Deity gave them originally 
a heart or affections, but alſo that he rege- 
nerated thoſe affections by the uſe of means 
adapted to the production of the deſired ef- 
fect. Nay, theſe means muſt have acted 
neceſſarily: the Deity muſt have imparted 
to them irreſiſtible force, otherwiſe the effect 
mult have been contingent even to Omni- 
ſcience, and the Divine promiſe might have 3 
failed in its accompliſhment. 
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Beſides, I cannot fee, with what propriety 

J am to atcribe any action of mine to the 

Deity, merely becauſe he gave me the 

powers by which I performed it, if the ex- 

erciſe of theſe powers depended ſolely on my- 
ſelf, and if the uſe I ſhould make of them, ' 

were to the Deity, when he conferred them, "YN 

a matter of uncertainty ; which is the doc» 

trine of liberty If by means of a ſword in- '% 

truſted by another to my charge, I ſhould, BH 
ah 4 
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ſome time after receiving it, commit an act 
of murder, I cannot conceive how, in the 
greateſt latitude of phraſeology, I am au- 
thoriſed to ſay, that the action was his ei- 
ther directly, or indirectly. If he certainly 
knew, that I would employ it in that man- 
ner, then doubtleſs he would partake in my 
guilt, and I ſhould pronounce the deed to 
be partly his: but otherwiſe it would be 
unjuſt in the extreme to attribute it to him, 
in any ſenſe whatever. If the Libertarians 
admit, that the Deity foreſees every act of 
criminality, which would reſult from the 
voluntary powers he conferred on man, then 
indeed theſe acts may be aſcribed partly to 
him; but this, as I have ſaid, renders the 
Deity the author of moral evil, and is em- 
barraſſed with the very ſame difficulty, as 


the hypotheſis of Neceſſity, 


To this doctrine the following objections 
have been oppoſed: © 
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C.H A P. IL 


SECT LON 1. 


Objected by Libertarians, that a ſelf-moving 
Power is poſſible in Man.—That Neceſſity 
implies, that we are ated upon, and do not 

act. That to call Motives the Cauſes of 
our Actions, is an Abiſe of Words; that 
ſome Actions are done without any Mo- 
tives, and that we have a Power of At- 
tention, or Deliberation. 


4 


1 T has been urged in favour. of a ſelf. de- 


termining power, that ſuch a power is 
not only poſſible, but exiſts, 4 One thing,” 
ſays Dr. Price, “cannot move another, 


* and that another iſinitum. Some 


„Where or other there muſt exilt a power 
« of beginning motion,” To this it may 
be anſwered, that all motion indeed origi- 
nates in the Deity ; but if by ſclf-motion, 
when predicated of him, be meant a power 
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7 of acting independently of his attributes, as 
WY man, agreeably to the hypotheſis of liberty, 

5 has of acting independently on motives, 
then I deny, that this power of ſelf-motion 
exiſts any where ; and I may challenge any 
Libertarian to prove its exiſtence. The 
Deity muſt act conſiſtently with his own 
nature, and cannot. do otherwiſe. He can 
neither a& fooliſhly nor immorally—He 
muſt adopt that conduct which is beſt, and 


no other. 


If by ſelf- motion be implied, that which 

5 is not produced by external power, it is 
1 readily acknowleged, that the Deity is ſelf- 
5 is moved—that he poſſeſſes the ſingular at- 
8 tribute underived of moving himſelf. But 
F let us attend, for a moment, to that proceſs 
6 1 of reaſoning, by which this truth is aſcer- 
tained, and we ſhall ſoon be convinced, that 
| from the exiſtence of this power in the 
Deity, we cannot infer even its poſſibility in 
man. For the very argument we employ 
| to prove one underived ſource of motion 
; and exiſtence, is a groſs ſoleciſm in Logic; 
k and the aſcription of this power to the Di- 
* ving 
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vine Being is in fact nothing elſe, than the 
leſs of two palpable abſurdities, I ſhould 
have ſaid indeed impoſſibilities, if theſe could 
admit degrees. 7 * 


We ſet out with this axiom, that every 
effect muſt have a cauſe, every motion a 


ſource or moving power. As there cannot 


be an infinite ſucceſſion of cauſes and effects, 
we are at laſt compelled to ſtop at one ori- 
ginal ſelf- exiſtent cauſe, the origin of all 
motion. But who ſees not, that this is a 
dire& violation of the very principle with 
which we ſet out? For here is an uncauſed 
Being, the ſource of all motion, himſelf un- 
moved. An infinite ſucceſſion of cauſes 
and effects, and the concluſion we at laſt 
adopt, involve each a manifeſt abſurdity, 
and we have no alternative but to chuſe the 
leaſt. Can we then be hence authorized to 
fay, that ſuch a power is poſſible in man, 
when the very aſcription of it to the Deity, 
is a direct contradiction of the firſt of all 


Intuitive truths, and when we ſhould even 


pronounce it impoſſible in the Deity himſelf, 
if a much greater abſurdity did not accom- 
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pany the other hypotheſis ? Surely not, 
And the fact is, we have but indiſtin& con- 
ceptions of its poſſibility, even in the Divine 


Being ;—his nature is above our compre» 
henſion—and his ways paſt finding out. 


But to infer the poſſibility of an unde- 
rived, or rather independent ſelf- moving 
power in man, becauſe ſuch a power is eſ- 
ſential to the Deity, is juſt as prepoſterous, 
as it were to conclude, that becauſe the 
Deity. is ſelf-exiſtent, man may be fo 
too. y 


It is objected to Philoſophical Neceſſity, 
that this doctrine implies, we are acted upon, 
and do not act. Acted, and being acted 
upon, ſays Dr. Price, are incompati- 
ble with one another. In whatever in- 
* ſtances therefore it is truly ſaid of us, that 
fe we act, in thoſe inſtances, we cannot be 
** acted upon, A being receiving a change 
of its ſtate from an . force is not 
ff an agent.“ 


Anſwer. | 
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Anſwer.— That acting, and being acted 
upon, are incompatible, is a mere aſſump- 
tion, and contrary to fact, as might be 
proved by innumerable examples — A bowl 
ſent from the hand, and propelling another, 
may ſerve as an inſtance. In truth, there 
is only one Agent in the univerſe ; from 
whom every other derives his power, and 
by whom the exerciſe of that power is di- 
rected and governed. In popular language 
we ſay, a man acts; the ſubje& or thing 
acted upon, we ſay, ſuffers ; and the conſe- 
quence of the action, we denominate the 
effect. This phraſeology is ſufficiently ac- 
curate for every purpoſe, and is eſſential to 
the eaſy communication of ſentiment—for 
we muſt diſtinguiſh between the thing pro- 
ducing, and the thing produced ; the pre- 
vious cauſe, and the ſucceeding effect. 


But is it not obvious, that what is now 

a cauſe, and obtains that name, was lately 
an effet, and was then fo called? The 
words cauſe and effect are relative terms, 
and may each be applied to the ſame indi- 
vidual object, according to the circumſtances 
in 
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in which it is placed. In Philoſophical 
Accuracy, we ſhould fay, there is only one 
Cauſe, one Agent, and that whatever exiſts, 
originates in him But popular language 
applies the ſame term to ſubordinate agents, 
and we call thoſe things cauſes, becauſe 
immediately ſuch, and followed by effects, 
which, when conſidered relatively to their 
previous circumſtances, were themſelves 
effects. When a man dies by a cannon 
ball, I fay the ball acted; it was the cauſe 
of his death. I go a ſtep farther, and ſay, 
the powder acted on the ball—Here the ball 
is the ſubject, and the powder the agent. 
I aſcend ſtill higher, and find that the ex- 
ploſion of the powder, which was juſt now 
an agent, was itſelf produced by the appli- 
cation of fire—I find that this fire was ap- 
plied by a man. 


If I do not chuſe to reſt here, J enquire, 
whether the action was voluntary or invo- 
luntary, whether he did it compelled by ex- 
ternal force, or by a volition of his own. If 
the former was the caſe, I enquire who, or 
what compelled him—and fo on; if the 

latter, 
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latter, I enquire into the cauſe of the voli- 
tion, what affection, paſſion, appetite, or in 
general, what ſtate of mind prompted to it; 
or gave it birth—I may alſo enquire into 
the cauſe of this ſtate of mind, and why the 
paſſion, appetite, &c. which prompted the 
volition, predominated at the time. Nor 
is it poſſible, in this inveſtigation, to reſt 
any where, without admitting an uncauſed 
effect, till I arrive at the firſt and ſupreme 
Cauſe, the Original of all motion, the 1 in- 
dependent Author of all effects. 


In ſhort, when we find two phenomena 
Joined together, the one ariſing from, or 
produced by the other, the antecedent we 
call the Cauſe, and the conſequent the ef- 
fect; though it is obvious, that this phraſe- 
ology is merely relative, and that what 
now produces or acts, was lately produced 
and acted upon. And when I fay, a man 
acts, I mean he produces ſome effect; but 
were I to ſeparate the man from his incli- 
nation, the mind from the will, I ſhould 
ſay, that ſome paſſion or appetite produced 


the volition, and the volition produced the 
aq; 
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act; and common language juſtifies the ex- 
preſſion. When I fay, Achilles flew Hector, 
I call Achilles the agent; I conſider merely 
the Actor and the Patient, or perſon on 
whom he acted. But were I to go further, 
and to abſtract the predominating paſſion 
from the man himſelf, I ſhould find that the 
agent was himſelf acted upon, that the deed 
was the effect of a volition, the volition the 
effect of revenge, and I ſhould fay, Achilles 
actuated by revenge, flew Hector. This 
revenge I might alſo trace to its original 
cauſe. It can be, therefore, no argument 
againſt the doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſ- 
ſity, that it implies, we both act, and are 
acted upon; for ſuch is the conſtitution of 
things, and ſuch it muſt be, unleſs we be- 
lieve in an effect without a cauſe. There 
is only one Being, who is not ated upon 
by any foreign power. Whether his attri- 

butes have a neceſſary influence on the Di- 
vine operations, it belongs not to me, at 
preſent, to enquire. 


It has been ſaid, that to call motives the 
cauſes of our actions, is an abuſe of words. 
« They 


— 
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« They are,” lays Dr. Reid, “ neither 
“ cauſes nor agents. They ſuppoſe an effi- 
* cient cauſe ; nor can do any thing with- 


- © gout it. We cannot, without abſurdity, 


« ſuppoſe a motive to act, or to be acted 
% upon. Motives may influence to act, 
but they do not act.“ 


This objection is merely verbal. If the 
Doctor means, that motives are not efficient 
on intelligent cauſes, his poſition is admit- 
ted. No Neceſſarian ever ſuppoſed, that 
a motive can perform an action, that ava- 
rice betrayed Jeſus, or that timidity denied 
him. But every Neceſſarian contends, that 
that they act neceſſarily on the efficient 
cauſe, that they produce the volition, agree- 
ably to which the agent acts And till the 
arguments, by which this aſſertion is 
proved, are fairly invalidated, the doctrine 
of Neceſſity remains unſhaken. 


Nay, what does the Doctor mean by ſay- 
ing, that motives influence to act? Is not 
this influence an operation — an acting? 


When I fay, Mercury in the barometer riſes 
= or 


\ 
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or falls by the influence of the atmoſphere, 
do I not ſignify, that the atmoſphere acts 
upon it ? And when I fay, that motives in- 
fluence the agent, or efficient cauſe, it is 
preciſely the ſame, as ſaying, that they act 
upon him. Let the Doctor diſprove, that 
the influence is not neceſſary in the latter, 
as well as in the former inſtance, and I will 
thenceforth renounce the hypotheſis of Ne- 
ceſſity. 


It is objected by Dr. Reid, that we do 
ſome actions without motives; and that, if 
we do any action without a motive, then 
motives are not the ſole cauſes of our ac- 
tions. If ever, fays he, © there was an 
& action of this kind, then motives are not 
* the ſole cauſes of our actions. And if we 
have a power of acting without a mo- 
* tive, that power, joined to a weaker mo- 
tive, may overcome a ſtronger,” 


Anſwer. If by motive be ſignified, what- 
ever impels to act, then I maintain, that no 
action ever was done, or can be done, with- 
out a motive ; otherwiſe, there would be an 


H effect 
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effect without a cauſe. If, by motive, be 
implied a moral impulſe, or mental emo- 
tion, conſciouſly affecting an intelligent 
agent, our author's poſition is undeniably 
juſt. For many of the functions of nature, 
ſuch as ſneezing, winking, coughing, &c. 
are frequently performed, without any mo- 
tive of this kind. But ſtill it is true, that 
there exiſts in the conſtitution of our frame, 
a motive, or impelling power, to the per- 
formance of theſe functions. 


That a ſtoical man does many extrava- 
gant things, without any moral incitement, 
is alſo true. Theſe actions, however, are 
merely mechanical, and may juſtly be deem- 
ed of the ſame kind with ſneezing, wink- 
ing, &c.; the former being founded in in- 
ſtinct, the latter in habit. And if we trace 
any action, to which one is habitually ad- 
dicted, and which he does, unconſcious of 
any motive, up to its firſt and proper cauſe, 
we ſhall find, that it had its origin in ſome 
motive or other, though this motive does 
not now operate as formerly, habit having 
ſuperſeded its perceptible influence over the 

will. 


8 — — 
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will. A ſnuff-taker, when firſt he uſed 
this ſtimulant, muſt have been prompted to 
apply it by ſome motive, conſciouſly affect- 
ing him. In proceſs of time, this motive 
eſcapes his notice ; its influence is no longer 
an object of perception; its mode of opera- 
tion is changed; and he takes it unthink- 
ingly. Habits are produced by repeated acts, 
and theſe were at firſt the effect of mo- 
tives; — ſo that what is done from habit, 
cannot be ſaid to be done without a mo- 
tive, merely becauſe that motive partakes 
of the nature of an inſtinctive or mechanical 
impulſe: for every habit muſt be referred to 
repeated acts, as its generating cauſes, and 
theſe actions to predominant motives. 


As an objection againſt Neceſſity, or, per- 
haps, rather as a proof of Philoſophical Li- 
berty, it is ſaid, that we have a power of at- 
tention, deliberation, and fixed purpoſe, or 
reſolution. * In this,” ſays Mr. Locke, 
« lies the liberty a man has, He has a 
power to ſuſpend the proſecution of this 
* or that deſire, as eyery one may daily ex- 
** perience.” But is this act of ſuſpenſion 

H 2 an 
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an effect without a cauſe ? Is there no mo- 
tive for the exerciſe of this power? A mo- 
ment's attention will ſuffice to convince, 
that ſuch an idea is abſurd. This ſuſpen- 
ſion reſults from the influence of motives, 
and is as certainly produced by their neceſ- 
fary operation, as the poſterior determina- 
tion of the mind itſelf, after the act of 
ſuſpenſion has ceaſed. 


. 


Objefted by Libertorians—=that Experience 
proves, that we can aff when Motrves 
are equal. 


IT has been urged, as an argument 
againſt Neceſſity, that, if our conduct is go- 
verned by motives, when opponent motives 
are equal, we cannot act; whereas, it is 
faid, experience proves the contrary, © The 
“following caſe,” fays Dr. Price, “ will 


* prove, that a determination of the mind, 
: 66 in 
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jn caſes, in which a regard to different 
* motives is equal, is poſſible. Suppoſe an 
* agreeable propoſal is made to a perſon, 
* which ſhocks his moral feelings, but 
« which he muſt immediately reſolve to ac- 
* cept, or not. If he accepts, he gratifies 
*« his paſſions. If he does not accept, he 
&« follows his ſenſe of duty. This brings 
* him into circumſtances, where he muſt 
act upon a motive, and alſo upon one or 
* other of two given motives. Nothing is 
© more conceivable, than that theſe motives 
* may be equal in their influence. In that 
© caſe, would determination be impoſſible ? 
« To fay this, would be to fay, that a per- 
« ſon, when tempted, may neither comply 
« with the temptation, nor reject it. With- 
* out all doubt, his power in ſuch, a ſitua- 
ce tion is, to do either, not to do neither.” 
He adds, I may have reaſon to go to a 
« place, but it may be indifferent, in which 
« of two ways I go. Do I, in theſe cir- 
e cumſtances, loſe the power of going 
ts at all?“ 


H 3 This 
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This objection is eaſily obviated. Every 
Neceſſarian maintains, that, if two oppo- 
nent motives to do, and to forbear an action, 
are preciſely equal, every other motive being 
abſent, to form a determination either way, 
in that ſtate of things, is abſolutely impoſ- 
fible; and that, where the motives are 
equal, the mind muſt remain in a ſtate of 
equilibrium, till the balance, by the inter- 
vention of ſome additional motive, is de- 
ſtroyed—A Libertarian denies this. What 
proof does he offer? Anſwer, Ipſe dixit. 
For his argument from experience being a 
matter of conſciouſneſs I deny, on the very 
ſame principle on which he aſſerts it. Un- 
leſs, therefore, he deems affirmation equi- 
valent to proof, it is incumbent upon him 
to demonſtrate, by fair argument, that a 
ſelf-determining power exiſts, which per /e 
can turn the ſcale, in all caſes, where mo- 
tives are equal. That ſuch a power does not 
exiſt, I prove from the neceſſity of a cauſe 
for every effect; and that, if its exiſtence 
were even poſſible, its volition would be 
reſplvable into the influence of motives, 
Is it conceivable, that the mind can prefer 
one 


— — 
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one action to another, when no reaſon 
exiſts, either real or imaginary, in the mind 
itſelf, for giving this preference? Such an 
idea involves the abſurdity of an effect with- 
out a cauſe. If it is anſwered, that the 
mind itſelf, or if you will, the agent himſelf 
is the cauſe, I reply, the mind, or the 
agent, it is true, prefers and determines ; 
but I aſk, why? The queſtion ſtill recurs, 
why does the mind cauſe, or will one action, 
rather than another? or, how can it incline 
to one more than the other, when its defires 
are equally balanced, and its paſſions and 
appetites on one fide, preciſely equiponde- 
rant with thoſe on the other? As well, as 
Dr. Prieſtley juſtly obſerves, may we ſay, 
that the beam of a balance in equilibrio 
may be the cauſe of its own inclination. 


There are many caſes indeed, wherein we 
are not conſcious at the time of acting, 
why we prefer one thing to another; but it 
will be always found, after accurate inveſti- 
gation, that ſome reaſon or motive, how 
trivial ſoever, exiſted in the mind, prompt- 
ing it to whatever choice it made. It is 

H 4 obvious 
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obvious, that many inſtinctive impulſes or 
motives, as I have already obſerved, eſcape 
our notice, or at leaſt operate uniformly by 
the conſtitution of our frame, while we are 
unconſcious of it, 


It is alſo true, that motives of every other 
deſcription, when habitually obeyed, ac- 
quire a fimilar mechanical power, and ope-- 
rate without any immediate perception of 
ours. In many caſes it is a matter of mere 
indifference, whether a man ſhall uſe his 
right or his left-hand, his right or his left- 
foot ; nor in theſe caſes do we ſtop to en- 
quire which is the more proper—lt does 

not follow, that we have the liberty of uſing 
neither, nor of uſing ether, without a mo- 
tive. But whether ſocver we generally em- 
ploy, I contend, that a mechanical motive 
exiſts from conſtitution or habit, which in- 
clines us to uſe that one in preference to the 
other; though, at the time, we neither are 
conſcious of this motive or impulſe, nor 
ſtop to enquire, why it is ſo. A thouſand 
other examples of the ſame kind might be 
produced, wherein motives of all deſcrip- 
tions 
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tions have a latent influence, and act me- 
. chanically without our obſervation, 


Even in the caſe adduced by Dr. Price, 
of our having two roads in our choice, 
equally near and equally pleaſant, it will 
be found, that we do not preter the one to 
the other without ſome cauſe, which, how: 
minute ſoever, and though perhaps at the 
time unobſerved, ſuffices to turn the ſcale. 
One of them may have firſt ſtruck our eye; 
we may be led into either, by its being on 
the right or left-hand; in a word, a variety 
of circumſtances, which, without attention, 
elude our obſervation, may occaſion the pre- 
ference. And if we ſtop to think, it will be 
found, that we do not prefer the one to the 
other without a reaſon, of which we are 
alſo conſcious, 


In this and ſimilar caſes,” fays Dr. 
Price, © there is a reaſon for acting, but 
* no reaſon for any preference.” It is 
granted; but before I can obey the general 
motive to act, I muſt elg&t one of the two 
modes of acting preſented to my choice ; 

and 
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and will it be faid, that this may be done, 
all circumſtan ces conſidered as preciſely 
equal, and myſelf directed neither by re- 
flection, nor any other cauſe, mental or cor- 
poreal, to chooſe either? This aſſertion I 
ſhould deny, as at once implying a contra- 
diction, and an effect without a cauſe. 
For it ſuppoſes, that the mind is at one and 
the ſame time, entirely indifferent to both 
actions, and yet makes a choice of one, 
which is a palpable contradiction. Abſo- 
late indifference to each of two things, is 
wholly incompatible with the preference of 
one of them. That it alſo implies an une 
cauſed effect, has been already proved, 


If it is faid, that the general motive is 
the cauſe; I anſwer—it is the cauſe of act- 
ing, but cannot be the cauſe of preference 
or election. And though in ſome caſes, 
there may not be that preference, which is 
founded in judgment, and is the reſult of 
_ deliberation; yet it is obvious, that there 
muſt be ſome circumſtance or other, ariſing 
from habit, or ſome mechanical or inſtinc- 
tive cauſe, which produces the choice, If 

| it 
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it is now aſked, whether we can act, when 
every conceivable motive is preciſely equal 
on both ſides, I anſwer—it is impoſſible— 
becauſe, iſt. it involves a contradiction, 
and 2dly. an uncauſed effet—Selt-determi- 
nation, is, in my apprehenſion, egregious 
abſurdity. 


ö 
| 


8 BC Fo: | Mk 


Objeftion—Libertarians reaſon in a circle, 
not defining what they mean by the ſtrength 


of matives, 


THOSE, fays Dr. Reid, who maintain, 
that we are governed by the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives, have never yet explained, what the 
ſtrongeſt motives are. Either we mea- 
* {ure the ſtrength of motives, merely by 
their prevalence, or by ſome other ſtand- 
« ard diſtinct from their prevalence. If we 
e meaſure their ſtrength merely by their 
prevalence, and by the ſtrongeſt motive 

mean 
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* mean only the motive, which prevails, 
* it will be true indeed, that the ſtrongeſt 
* motive prevails ; but the propoſition will 
* be identical, and mean no more, than 
e that the ſtrongeſt motive is the ſtrongeſt 
e motive. If it ſhould be ſaid, that by the 
« ſtrength of a motive is not meant its pre- 
e yalence, but the cauſe of its prevalence, 
s that we meaſure the cauſe by the effec, 
cc and from the ſaperiority of the eflect, 
* conclude the ſuperiority of the cauſe, as 
«© we conclude, that to be the heavieſt 
« weight which weighs down the ſcale; I 
e anſwer, that according to this explanation 
of the axiom, it takes for granted, that 
„ motives are the cauſes, and the ſole cauſes 
ce of our actions. Nothing is left to the 
* agent, but to be acted upon by the mo- 
* tives, as the balance is by the weight. 
« The axicm ſuppoſes, that the agent does 
e not act, but is acted upon: and from this 
1 ſuppoſition it is concluded, that he does 
© hot act. This is to reaſon in a circle, or 
* rather, it is not reaſoning, but begging 
* the queſtion.” 

Anſwer, 
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Anſwer. 1ſt. By the ſtrength of mo- 
tives is not meant their prevalence, but the 
cauſe of their prevalence. 2dly. We have 
no ſtandard by which to eſtimate the 
ſtrength of any cauſe, but the effect which 
it produces. I aſcribe the preponderance 
of one ſcale, as an effect, to a ſuperiority of 
weight in that ſcale, as the cauſe of its pre- 
ponderance. In like manner I attribute the 
predominance of a motive, or ſyſtem of 
motives over others, to a ſuperiority of force 
in the predominant motives, as the cauſe of 
that prevalence. 


But this, ſays the Doctor, is to make 
motives the ſole cauſes of our actions, in 
which caſe nothing is left to the agent, but 
to be acted upon. This objection proceeds 
on the aſſumption, that there is an abſurdity 
in maintaining, that motives are the cauſes 
of our actions. But is it not incumbent 
on a Libertarian to prove this abſurdity, 
before he ventures to adduce it as an ob- 
jection ? Surely to offer the doctrine itſelf 
as an objection to itſelf, is to trifle, not to 
reaſon, A Neceſſarian believes and con- 

tends, 
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tends, that motives are truly the cauſes-of 


our actions. That they are not the effici- 
ent cauſes, in other words, the actor, who 
performs the deed, is granted ; for not 
avarice, but Judas, betrayed his Maſter, But 
if it be true, that avarice prompted to the 
deed, actuating and determining the will, it 
follows, that avarice was the primary and 
moving cauſe in his mind, give it whatever 
name you pleaſe. Till the abſurdity of 
this hypotheſis is proved, the objection is 
impertinent. 


That there is nothing extravagant in the 
aſſertion, that every agent, whether phyſical 
or moral, at once acts and is acted upon, I 
have ſhewn already, We know of no 
created being in nature capable of beginning 
motion, without receiving ſome external 
impulſe. Whatever now acts, muſt pre- 
viouſly have been the ſubject of action it- 


ſelf— Will any Libertarian deny, that good 


or evil preſented to the mind, acts upon it, 


and produces therein deſire or averſion? The 
object preſented has been called the external 


motive: the affection excited by it, the in- 
2 ternal. 
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ternal. The former generates in the mind 
a certain emotion this begets a correſpon- 
dent volition to gratify the emotion - the 
volition is followed by the act, and the 
agent himſelf, before he could be moved 
to will or to act, muſt previouſly have been 
actuated himſelf. 


A moral, intelligent, and ſentient be- 
ing, not actuated by motives, would be a 
contradiction. To ſuppoſe his exiſtence, 
would be to imagine a being—at once hav- 
ing, and not having, a heart and ſoul, 
deſires and averſions, ſenſations and percep- 
tions. And the fact is, when Libertarians 
contend, that man is the only efficient cauſe 
of his actions, that he acts, and is not acted 
upon, they erroneouſly conſider him as a 
creature diſtinct from himſelf, as abſtracted 
from the affections, paſſions, appetites, and 
ſentiments of his mind, which are the prin- 
cipies and immediate cauſes of his actions; 
not attending to this obvious truth, that 
theſe paſſions and appetites are part of him- 
ſelf, nay, I may fay the man himſelf; for, 
without theſe, he is nothing. Abſtract from 

any 
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any ſubſtance every quality belonging to it, 
and what is left? Strip man of his princi- 
ples of action, and you will leave him no- 
thing but a caput mortuum. When man is 
called the efficient cauſe of his actions, he 
muſt be viewed in the aggregate, as a being 
endowed with certain capacities of pleaſure 
and pain, as inveſted with reaſon, paſſion, 
and appetite, which are ſubject to definite 
and determinate laws. 


The Doctor's charge of circular reaſon- 
ing, proceeds from an obvious miſconception 
of the queſtion, or as logicians term it, an— 
ignorantia elenchi. A Neceſſarian contends, 
that every agent at once acts, and is acted 
upon, and that to every emotion an impulſe 
is previouſly and neceſſarily efſential—leav- 


ing it to the advocates for liberty to demon- 


ſtrate the falſity of this principle, and that 


a body may move, without being moved. 


FRET. 
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8E CT. IV. 


Ozjections continued the difference between 
moral and pbyſical cauſes particularly 
conſidered. 


« MOTIVES,” fays the ſame writer, 
te are like counſel in a cauſe ; and the mind, 
as judge, gives ſentence in favour of any 
© one, as it chuſes.“ 


Query. Does it ever happen, that a 
Judge decides either in favour of the right 
or wrong fide, without ſome motive for 
that deciſion? It is impertinent to urge, 
that he may do it from caprice; for this is 
a a motive, and implies nothing but the ab- 
ſence of a fixed and ſteady principle. To 
ſay, that the mind in the one caſe, or the 
Judge in the other, determines either way, 
without a motive for the determination, is 
a mere petitio principii, and implies the ab- 
ſurdity of an effect without a cauſe. 
| 4 | If 
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If it is replied, that though motives are 
not, yet the agent himſelf is the cauſe. Is 
& there no cauſe of our actions, ſays Doctor 
Reid, ** becauſe motives are not? Is not 
« the agent himſelf a ſufficient caufe ?” I 
anſwer, the agent himſelf is indeed the 
cauſe ; but the agent cannot be ſeparated 
from his motives, his principles of action, 
any more than you can deſtroy the ſoul, 
and leave the man. Had he neither de- 
fires nor averſions, he could not act; and 
to affirm that theſe deſires and averſions do 
not operate neceſſarily, that the agent himſelf 
poſſeſſes a controuling power over them, is 
to return to the hypotheſis of ſelf- determi- 
nation, in which abſurdity all the argu- 
ments of the Libertarians ultimately ter- 
minate. It is to fay, he prefers one motive 
to another motive, one action to another, 
becauſe he does prefer it, by which, every 
volition becomes its own cauſe, and is at 
once both cauſe and effect. 


The Libertarians lay great ſtreſs on the 
difterence between moral and phyſical in- 
fluence. ** The queſtion,” fays Dr. Price, 


©. Con- 
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r concerning liberty, is not, whether the 
« views or ideas of beings influence their 
« actions, but what the nature of that in- 
« fluence is. That it is not any kind of 
mechanical or phyſical efficiency appears 
to me palpably evident. In the opera- 
tion of phyſical cauſes, it is always im- 
e plied, that there is not, in any ſenſe, a 
power to produce, or a poſſibility of pro- 
* ducing, any other effect, than that which 
is produced; but the contrary is true, 
* of effects dependent on the wills, and 
* occaſioned by the views of free agents. 
A benevolent man,” ſays he, will cer- 
5e tainly relieve miſery, when it falls in his 
* way; but he has the power of not reliev- 
ing it. On the contrary, a ſtone thrown 
« from the hand muſt move.” 


Anſwer. That moral cauſes differ from 
phyſical, is granted: that their effects 
likewiſe differ is alſo granted. But that the 
connection ſubſiſting between a moral cauſe 
and its effect, is not equally neceſſary, as be- 
tween a phyſical cauſe and the effect there- 
of—is denied. The Doctor acknowledges 

12 that 
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that phyſical cauſes operate neceſſarily ; but 


denies, that moral cauſes have the ſame ne- 


ceſſary influence. It would have been right 


to fupport this negation, by at leaſt the ap- 
pearance of argument, and to ſhew, why 
one cauſe operates neceſſarily, and another 
does not: for, omnis cauſa agit neceſſario 
is to me an incontrovertible axiom. But 
as aſſertion may be fairly anfwered by aſſer- 
tion, I have a right to affirm that every 
cauſe, by whatever name it is diſtinguiſhed, 
operates neceſſarily, and that there is no 
farther ground for the favourite diſtinction 
than this,—namely, that in the one caſe, in- 
animate matter is the ſubject of action, in 
the other—mind. The circumſtances, or 
things, between which the connection ſub- 
ſits, are different; but the connection it- 
ſelf is preciſely ſimilar, and, in every re- 
ſpect, equally neceſſary in both. 


But the Doctor himſelf indeed yields the 
point; and though he fancies a diſtinction 
between moral and phyſical cauſes, with 
reſpect to their operation, becauſe there is 
a diſtinction in terms, yet acknowledges, 

chat 
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that in reality there is no difference. A 
« benevolent man, ſays he, will certainly 
c relieve miſery, when it comes in his way; 
but he has the power of not relieving it.” 
Here is a palpable contradiction. For if 
he will certainly relieve it, he muſt relieve 
it, and cannot do otherwiſe. The certainty 
of one action, evidently implies the impoſ- 
ſibility of its oppoſite—for were his not re- 
lieving it poſſible, then it could not be cer- 
tain that he would relieve it. Nothing can 
be certain, but that, the reverſe of which is 


impoſlible, | 


I know, it will be anſwered, that the 
term certain here uſed, implies only moral 
certainty, which admits of the poſſibility of 
his not relieving it. To this, I reply, that 
this certainty, is no certainty, and amounts 
only to high probability ; and cannot there- 
fore be a proper example of the diſtinction 
which the Doctor intended to eſtabliſh. For 
unleſs the caſe adduced by him were ſuch, as 
to thew, that an event reſulting from a 
moral cauſe, could at once be infallibly cer- 
tain, while its reverſe was poſſible, it would 


be altogether impertinent. 
13 The 
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The argument drawn from the gratuitous 
diſtinction between the influence of moral 
and phyſical cauſes, as ſtated by Palmer in 
his obſervations, is capable of the ſame an- 
ſwer. It proceeds merely on a petitio prin- 
cipii, and convicts the author of inattention 
to the ſtrict and logical meaning of terms. 
« Dr. Prieſtley,” ſays he, . ſuppoſes af- 
&« fection to operate in the ſame neceſſary 
«© manner, as the law of gravity, impreſſed 
© on bodies, in conſequence of which they 
6 fall to the ground. But is gravity itſelf 
= agency ? or, rather is it not an effect pro- 
« duced by an inviſible agent, giving the 
s ſtone a motion towards the earth?“ 


It is granted, that gravity is not an agent, 
for there is only one agent in the univerſe, 
I mean the Deity; and when a Neceſſarian 
Hays, that gravity acts, he uſes the term, only 
in a ſubordinate and figurative ſenſe; in the 
ſame manner as when he ſays, that motives 
act upon the will. Gravity implies the neceſ- 
ſary tendency of a heavy body to the centre 
of the earth, produced by the immediate 
energy of the Deity, and greater or leſs re- 

ciprocally 
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ciprocally as the ſquare of the diſtance ;— 
as a motive, or ſtate of mind, implies a ne- 
ceſſary tendency to a certain action, either 
more or leſs powerful, as the motive itſelf 
is more or leſs ſtrong. The one is a phy- 
fical, the other a moral inclination, 


« To make the influence of affection on 
« the volitions of the mind, ſimilar to that 
* of gravity on a ſtone, is to reſolve the 
« whole proceſs of our volitions, or deter- 
«© minations into a mere phyſical effect, 
* entirely excluding the notion of any pro- 


&« per agency,” 


By proper free agency, the author, I have 
no doubt, means Philoſophical Liberty ; 
but how far it is proper or improper, real 
or imaginary, let argument determine. 
That the doctrine of Neceflity excludes 
philoſophical free agency, is admitted. Let 
the defenders of this agency ſhew that the 
excluſion involves an abſurdity. Philoſo- 
phical Neceſſity, and the negation of Phi- 
loſophical Liberty are one and the ſame. 


To tell us, therefore, that the one is abſurd, 
14 becauſe 
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becauſe it implies the other, that Philoſo- 
phical Neceſſity, is falſe becauſe it excludes, 
philoſophical free agency, is a molt pitiful 
and ridiculous begging of the queſtion. 
Were ſuch arguments as theſe admitted, 
what truth may not be diſproved, what 
abſurdity not demonſtrated ? We may de- 
duce guidvis e quovis in this way; proving 
materialiſm to be falſe, becauſe not immate- 
rialiſm, and juſt government pernicious, 
becauſe it is not anarchy. 


« But,” ſays Mr. Palmer, © in order 
© to eſtabliſh this doctrine, it muſt 
* be firſt proved, that there is the fame 
« phyſical connection between the determi- 
© nation of the mind, and its affections, 
«© as there is between the fall of a ftone, 
ce and the power of gravity, which deter- 
* mines it to fall.” 


It has been proved, that motives are the 
cauſes of our actions, in the ſame ſenſe as 
gravity is the cauſe of the ſtones falling ; 
and it is certain, that between a cauſe and 
an effect, there can exiſt no other than a 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary connection, whether this connec- 
tion be called moral, or phyſical. 


4 The beſt reaſon,” continues the Au- 
thor, „which I can collect from what 
« Dr. Prieſtley has written on this ſubject, 
* in favour of ſuch a phyſical connection, 
« reſpecting the operations of the mind, is, 
« the univerſality, or certainty of the effect, 
« that is, of the determination, which 
e takes place in any given circumſtance. 
« But though it be allowed, that any par- 
e ticular effect would ever ſo certainly fol- 
&« low on a ſtate of mind, and a ſituation of 
* external objects correſponding with it, 
* this will not prove the effect to be neceſ- 
« fary.” If that connection between a 
cauſe and its effect, by which the one moſt 
certainly follows the other, nay, infallibly re- 
ſults from it, is not a neceſſary connection, 
I ſhould beg to know what Neceſſity means. 


But the author explains it; - we will there- 
fore hear himſelf. 


** Certainty, that is, a moral certainty, 
* which is all the certainty, that volitions 
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or actions, properly ſo called, will admit, 
* and phyſical neceſſity, or a neceſſity ariſ- 
« ing from the nature of things, imply in 
© them very different ideas.” Here again 
is a ſhameleſs petitio principii. That moral 


certainty 1s all the certainty, that volitions 


or actions will admit, muſt be proved, and 
not aſſumed. That moral and phyſical 
Neceſiity imply different ideas to a Liberta- 


rian, who fancies a diſtinction between the 


operation of moral and phyſical cauſes, may 
be very true; but to one, who affirms that 
all cauſes operate neceſſarily, the diſtinction 
is nothing, 


J can find no difficulty,” continues 
Mr. Palmer, © in conceiving that an event, 
* of which there was the greateſt moral 
*« certainty, might yet not have been, or 
e might have been otherwiſe than it is; 
« which is only ſaying, that an event, 
* which is morally certain, may not be 
* phyſically neceſſary.” 


That any event could have been other- 
wiſe than it was, in the ſame definite cir- 
cumſtances, 


J 
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cumſtances, is impoſſible; for from the ſame 
cauſe, two different effects cannot follow. 
Had Peter, when about to deny his Maſter, 
ſeriouſly recollected his oath, and maturely 
conſidered the crime of abjuration, his timi- 
dity might have been conquered by a better 
principle, and adherence, inſtead of renuncia- 
tion, might have reſulted. But timidity pre- 
dominated; every ſenſe of duty was abſorbed 
in a regard to perſonal ſafety, and with that 
ſtate of mind, to ſuppoſe it poſſible that he 
could have acted otherwiſe than he did, is to 
ſuppoſe, that two oppoſite effects may iſſue 
from the ſame preciſe and definite cauſe. 
And had not Jeſus foreſeen that fear would 
predominate, and be neceſſarily accompanied 
with its proper effect, it would have been 
utterly impoſſible to predict his abjuration. 
And indeed the non-commiſſion of the 
crime 1s conceivable on no other principle, 
than that ſome circumſtances might have 
intervened, to alter that ſtate of mind, 
which immediately preceded the act of de- 
nial. | 


But 
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But Mr. Palmer's propoſition is in fact 
identical. For by moral certainty, even in 
the higheſt degree, he means that certainty 
only, which admits the poſſibility of the 
action not taking place. Now to aſſure us 
that he has no difficulty of conceiving, that 
an action might not have been, of which 
there was the greateſt moral certainty, is to 
aſſure us, that he can eaſily conceive, that 


what might not, have been, might not have 


been. Pray, Sir, is this argument? 


Moral Neceſſity, ſays the ſame Au- 
thor, “ ariſes from the influence of reaſons 
and motives, which, as they are not phy- 
e ſical beings or ſubſtances, cannot poſſibly 
„act as one phyſical being, or ſubſtance 
% does upon another.” —Anſwer. If they 
act at all, they muſt be conſidered as cauſes, 
and every cauſe acts neceſſarily. 


« Can arguments and motives, that is, 
* mere abſtract notions, operate in the ſame 
* manner, as bodies or ſubſtances, which 
* are real phyſical beings, and which have 
certain mechanical powers belonging to 

* them?“ 


] 
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« them? — Anſwer. Arguments are ab- 
ſtrat notions, and they operate as neceſſarily, 
as phyſical ſubſtances. Belief and diſbelief 
reſult neceſſarily from conviction, produced 
by the force of arguments addreſſed to the 
underſtanding. ** It is univerſally acknow- 
« ledged,” ſays Dr. Prieſtley, © that the 
« judgment is neceſſarily determined by the 
« perceived agreement or diſagreement of 
« jdeas. And, as he juſtly obſerves, there 
is the ſtrongeſt analogy between the judg- 
ment and the will; the one being the mind 
judging, the other the heart willing. 


That arguments which are abſtract no- 
tions, and not phyſical ſubſtances, do not 
operate neceſſarily, is an aſſertion directly 
contrary to fact. Every demonſtration 
proves its fallity; for the aſſent of the 
underſtanding to an abſtract propoſition, 
demonſtrated by argument, as neccflarily 
reſults from the irreſiſtible operation cf 
theſe arguments on the mind, as a phy- 
fical effect mechanically follows a phyſical 
cauſe. Motives, as cauſes, have a ſimilar 
influence in determining the will. 
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* Upon the whole,” continues this 
Writer, „the Neceſſity, which we call 
% moral, or that, which ariſes from the in- 
* fluence of reaſons and motives, muſt be 
«« reſolved into a certainty, attending the vo- 
« lition or action, which is conſequent upon 
* them; to which volition or action, though 
* we may be ever ſo ſtrongly urged or ex- 


cited, we are not yet compelled. This 


*« certainly admits a variety of degrees, ac- 
* cording to the character and circumſtances 
* of the agent; but in every caſe, even 
© where there is the greateſt conceivable 
«« certainty, that the event will follow, there 
e will always be a phyſical or natural poſſi- 
* bility of its not following. The certainty 
* of an event, ariſing from the operation of 
* phyſical cauſes, is always equal and in- 
* variable; but the certainty of events, 
„ arifing from moral cauſes, that is, from 
* the views and perceptions of beings, ad- 
*« mits of an infinite variety of degrees, and 
*« ſometimes paſſes into probability and 
* contingency,” 


That 
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That phyſical cauſes operate neceſſarily, 
and that their effe&t muſt follow, while 
moral cauſes operate otherwiſe is gratis 
diffum, and may be anſwered by a negation. 
But the poſition is founded in a miſtake, 
ariſing from inaccuracy of thinking, and 
may be eaſily overturned. It proceeds on 
the erroneous principle, that what is uncer- 
tain relatively conſidered, is abſolutely fo; 
in other words, that, becauſe we cannot 
foreſee what motives may. predominate in 
the minds of others in given circumſtances, 
theſe motives do not operate neceſſarily. 
The premiſes are juſt, but the concluſion 
is illegitimate. The author confounds ob- 
jective and ſubjective certainty, as Logicians 
have been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh them, the 
one exiſting in things, the other reſiding in 
the human mind. 


A future event, when viewed as an ob- 
ject of merely human cognition, admits of 
various degrees of moral certainty, pro- 
bability, or contingency.—It may be mo- 
rally certain, ſo as ſcarce to admit a doubt; 
it may be probable ; or it may be entirely 

uiicet tain, 
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uncertain, All this every Neceſſarian is diſ- 
poſed to acknowledge. If I am told, that 
a man of ſtrict integrity is placed in a ſitua- 
tion, wherein he is tempted to commit a 
fraud, I conclude, with a great degree of 
moral certainty, that he will reſiſt the temp- 
tation. Why? Becauſe I know the general 
principle on which he acts, and preſume 
with confidence on its reſtraining operation. 
There is ſtill, however, a poſlibility of his 
acting otherwiſe. I ſay not, therefore, that 
he muſt reſiſt the temptation, that he can- 
not yield to it; becauſe I know not, but 
ſome circumſtance may intervene, which 
will alter his uſual ſtate of mind, and ſeduce 
him from his general mode of conduct. If 
I am told, that another, who poſſeſſes not fo 
ſtrict a ſenſe of duty, and has been known, 
in a few inſtances, to tranſgreſs the laws of 
rectitude and honour, is placed in the ſame 
ſituation, I think his reſiſting the temptation 
a matter only of. probability, and this pro- 
portioned reciprocally to the fewneſs of his 
deviations from the principles of integrity, 
If I hear that a perſon, whoſe ſenſe of duty 
is nearly equalled by an avaricious temper, 
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is expoſed to the ſame temptation, I regard 
his reſiſtance as a matter of ſtill leſs proba- 
bility. And if a perſon, of whoſe ſenti- 
ments and manners I am entirely ignorant, 
is placed in that ſituation, it is then to me a 
matter of pure conjecture, how he will 


act, bo 


* 


From this nothing elſe can be inferred, 


but that we prejudge of the future conduct 


of others, with a degree of certainty or pro- 
bability, proportioned to our knowledge of 
their ſentiments and character. 


But, becauſe I cannot certainly anticipate 
their ſtate of mind, previous to the act, am 
I authoriſed hence to conclude, that this 
ſtate, be what it will, does not neceſſarily 
direct their conduct? Could we, like the 
Divine Being, ſee every motive, every mi- 
nute circumſtance, which can affect the mind 
of any individual before he acts, we could, 
like him, infallibly predict what would 
iſſue from theſe previous circumſtances. 
But this perfect knowledge belongs to God 
only, to whom, therefore, no event can be 

K contin- 
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contingent. Moral certainty, probability, 
and contingency, are not ſtrictly predicable 
of the ſtate of external objects, conſidered 
abſolutely, or per ſe, but are merely terms 
intended to ſignify, our greater or leſs know- 
ledge of their character, circumſtances, and 
effects. And it is a grols error to ſuppoſe, 
that becauſe cauſes and effects are to us un- 
known, there is therefore no neceſſary con- 
nection between them. What ſeems only 
probable in the future conduct of an indivi- 
dual to one man, may to another, who poſ- 
ſeſſes a greater knowledge of nis character, 
be morally certain; and what is morally 
certain to him, muſt be infallibly ſo to the 
Deity, who knows every circumſtance that 
will affect his conduct, and how it will af- 
fect it. 


But to render the certainty or uncertainty 
of the influence of motives, dependent on 
our knowledge, is to ſay, that a cauſe ope- 
rates more or leſs certainly, as our know- 
ledge of its operation is more or leſs accu- 
rate; and fs equally abſurd, as to affirm, 
that, becauſe we cannot foretel the ſtate of 

tne 
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the atmoſphere to-morrow, that ſtate will 
not neceſſarily affect the barometer, Hence 
it is obvious, that this argument of the Li- 
bertarians, in which they have triumphed 
not a little, is founded in a miſconception of 
terms, and by proving too much, proves 
nothing. For it is clear, that by the ſame 
mode of reaſoning, we ſhould deny, that 
phyſical cauſes operate neceſſarily. In many 
a mechanical proceſs, it is impoſſible for us 
to anticipate the reſult with certainty, if we 
are not acquainted with all the operating 
cauſes, aud their comparative ſtrength. In 
like manner, if I have not aſcertained the 
particular ſtate of a perſon's mind, and what 
principles of action predominate at any 
given time, I cannot prejudge with certainty 
how he will act. But hence to affirm, that 
the previous circumſtances, in either caſe, 
operate not neceſſarily, is extravagant and 
abſurd. 


If I am aſked, what probability there is to 
throw the number 4 with a common die, I 
anſwer, e, or 5 to againſt me. But if the 


die has been loaded, ſo as always to throw that 
K 2 number 
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number, was the effect leſs certain, be- 
cauſe I knew not previouſly this circum- 
ſtance ? Surely not. Had I been told, that 
the die was ſo made, I ſhould have foretold 
the caſt with abſolute certainty. 


In like manner, if a motive ſhould occur, 
to overthrow the upright principles of a 
man, on whole honeſty I preſume, is the 
operation of that motive leſs certain, becauſe 
I did not foreſee its intervention ? Nothing 
can be more ridiculouſly falſe, In anſwer 
to this argument, therefore, let it be ob- 
ſerved, that moral cauſes are more or leſs 
certain relatively but not abſolutely—and 
that whether we do, or do not foreſee, the 


future conduct of others, it neceſſarily re- 


ſults from the previous cauſe.— Let it be 
obſerved alſo, that our ſureſt anticipation of 
human actions can only amount to moral 
certainty ; there being {till a poſſibility in 
the ſteadieſt human character, that motives 
may interpoſe to counteract and overthrow 
his general ſtate of mind. There is no in- 
tellizent being in the univerſe, but one, 
whoſe conduct can be matter of pure and 

abſolute 
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abſolute certainty,,—Infinite wiſdom and 
boundleſs benevolence exclude the poſſibi- 
lity of every opponent principle of action. 


S ECT. V. 
Objection from Conſerouſneſs. 


I'T is objected againſt the doctrine of 
Neceſſity, that we are conſcious, we poſſeſs 
a power over our determinations. We 
*« have,” ſays Dr. Price, in truth the 
*« ſame conſtant and neceſſary conſciouſneſs 
e of liberty, that we have, that we think, 
& chooſe, will, or even exiſt.” « We 
« have,” ſays Dr. Reid, “by our conſtitu- 
* tion, a natural conviction or belief, that 
„ we att freely; a conviction ſo early, ſo 
* univerſal, and ſo neceſſary, in moſt of our 
* rational operations, that it muſt be the re- 
* ſalt of our conſtitution.” 


= Anſwer. 
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Anſwer. 1ſt. The argument of con- 
ſciouſneſs has been ſo often urged in favour 
cf the greateſt abſurdities, that much deli- 
beration is neceſſary before we aſſent to its 
evidence. It is juſtly obſerved by an acute 
and ingenious writer &, © That people are 
* apt to be intuitively conſcious of what 
* they have been taught to take for grant- 
* cd.” Hence we hear one man declaring 
himſelf conſcious of a thing, of which ano- 
ther poſſeſſes not even the ſmalleſt percep- 
tion. Some are conſcious of an immaterial 
ſoul, and, on this evidence chiefly, they be- 
lieve its immateriality. Others deny they 


| have any ſuch perception, and diſmiſs the 


argument as totally fallacious, 


2dly. Before the argument of conſciouſ- 
nels can be admitted, this conſciouſneſs 
muſt be proved to be univerſal. To a Li- 
ertarian who poſſeſſes it, or at leaſt fancies 
ſo, it may afford an evidence of the doctrine 
of Liberty; but to me, who poſſeſs it not, 
it can be no evidence. Had I this percep- 


* Sec Cooper's Tracts. Vol. I. pag. 300. 
tion, 
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tion, I ſhould be a Libertarian ; but as I 
have no ſuch perception, I am a Neceſſa- 
rian. I am conſcious I can prefer ſilver to 
gold; but I am at the fame time ſenſible, I 
cannot give this preference, without a mo- 
tive, To the conſciouſneſs of the Liber- 
tarian, therefore, I oppoſe my own ; and, 
as he cannot prove this ſenſe to be univerſal, 
his argument falls to the ground, 


2dly. To this argument, drawn frum 
conſciouſneſs, I oppoſe the evidence of me- 
mory, a faculty, in ſuch caſes, much leſs 
fallacious.— The recollection of any part of 
our paſt conduct is generally accompanied 
with the remembrance of the motives or 
principles, from which it ſprung. If, in 
any given ſituation, I remember having ated 
in a certain way, I remember alſo that my 
volition or determination was not felf- 
created, but reſulted from the view of 
things, which I had at the time of acting. 
Nay, it you atk any man, why, in given cir- 
cumſtances, he acted as he did, he will 
either immediately aſſign the motive, or tell 
you that he had a reaſon at the time for do- 
K 4 ing 
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ing ſo, though it has now eſcaped his me- 
mory. If he has acted wrong, and is ſenſi- 


ble of the error, he will tell you, that were 
he in the ſame fituation, he would act other- 
wile; by which is meant, that were he in 
the ſame condition, with reſpect to external 
things, his views and ſentiments being now 
changed, he would avoid doing what he 
then did, or converſely, If he has ated 
right, and ſtill retains the ſame principles, 
he will tell you, that he would act preciſely 
in the ſame way, were he in the ſame fitua- 
tion.— Thus does memory clearly refer every 
paſt action, to the ſentiments and affections 
predominating in the mind at the time of 
action. 


The argument, therefore, derived from 
conſciouſneſs, appears to me to have no 
weight. 1{t, Becauſe this Internal ſenſe is 
appealed to in favour of theories diametri- 
cally oppoſite. adly. Becauſe this con- 
ſeiouſneſs of liberty is not univerſal ; and 
3dly. Becauſe its evidence is contradicted 


by. the more faithful reports of memory, 


which, with the remembrance of a paſt ac- 
tion, 
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tion, recognizes alſo the motives, which 
gave it birth, | 


5 'n © T0 


Objection—Philoſophical Neceſſity repreſents 
the Deity as the Author of moral Evil. 


NECESSITY aſcribes every event to 
the Supreme Being, as its great and original 
cauſe ; and teaches that all other agents are 
merely inſtruments in his hands, Hence it 
follows, that the Deity is the cauſe not only 
of all the virtue, but likewiſe of all the 
vice which is, has been, or ever will exiſt. 
This inference from the belief of Neceflity 
has been held forth as an inſurmountable 
difficulty -an unanſwerable objection. But 
if it can be proved, that this objection ope- 
rates equally againſt the hypotheſis of Phi- 
loſophical Liberty, and that the permiſſion 
of moral evil, as aſcribable to the Deity, is 
equivalent to the ordination of it, then it 

| follows, 
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follows, that the objection, militating with 
equal force againſt both hypotheſes, cannot 
be conſidered, as peculiarly invalidating the 
doctrine of Neceſſity. 


Every Libertarian, whether he acknow- 
ledges or denies the Divine Preſcience, ad- 
mits that the Deity ſuffers moral evil to 
exiſt, He ſays, that the Supreme Being 
permits it for the production of greater good, 
and that he could not have excluded it 
without introducing ſtill greater evil. A 
Neceſſarian, believing equally in the infinite 


benevolence of the Deity, ſays, that the 


Deity ordains the exiſtence of moral evil, 
that higher good may thence reſult. 


But the Libertarian rejoins, “ ordination 

* and permiſſion are not the ſame.” * Are 
* there not many inſtances,” ſays Dr. Price, 
* in which Dr. Prieſtley would think it 
** hard, to be charged with doing, what he 
* only foreſees, and for the beſt reaſons 
„ thinks fit not to hinder?” What Dr. 
Prieſtley's anſwer may be, I know not; for 
myſelf, I ſhould readily anſwer in the aftir- 
mative, 
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mative, and candidly acknowledge, that I 
ſhould not chooſe to be charged with actions 
confeſſedly culpable, becauſe, for good rea- 
ſons, I ſaw it improper to avert them. 


But between my ſituation, or that of any 
man, as permitting moral evil, and the 
ſituation of the Divine Being, there is an 
infinite diſparity. The power, which any 
individual may exert in the commiſſion of 
a crime, he derived not from me. I en- 
dowed him, neither with muſcular ſtrength, 
nor mental energy. I neither framed his 
body, nor formed his mind. The Deity, 
on the contrary, is the original giver of that 
power, by which every man is enabled to 
effectuate good, or to produce evil. He 
foreſaw at the time of his creation, as Dr. 
Price acknowledges, how the agent would 
employ this power; he foreſaw, that he 
would exerciſe it in the production of moral 
evil; he perceived a neceſſary connection 
between the cauſe and its effet—the power 
he conferred, and the conſequences it would 
produce ; and he knew infallibly, that to 
endow man with free will, was to intro- 


duce 
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duce fin into the world, with all its conſe- 
quences. All this neceſſarily follows from 
the Divine Preſcience. 


As the powers therefore of body and 
mind, by which every agent is capacitated 
to do good, or commit evil, are ultimately 
aſcribable to the Deity, and as their opera- 
tion was foreſeen by him, I muſt contend, 
that in the Divine Being, ordination and 
permiſſion are one and the ſame. Cauſa 
cauſe eft etiam cauſa caujati, If he had 
not willed moral evil to exiſt, he would not 
have ordained the means, by which it muſt 
exiſt ; and the ordination of the means, by 
which it is produced, neceſlarily implies 
that he willed its production, But Divine 
Volition is obviouſly equivalent to Divine 
Ordination. This reaſoning is incontro- 
vertible, if the omniſcience of the Deity 
be admitted as true, 


The permiſſion of moral evil then being 
preciſely the ſame with the ordination of it, 
it follows, that a Neceflarian is no more 


obliged to account for its exiſtence, than the 
| advocates 
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advocates of Philoſophical Liberty. The 
difficulty equally embarraſſes both hypo- 
theſes. According to the one ſyſtem, he 
gave man a free will, which he foreſaw 
would neceſſarily be productive of moral 
depravity; according to the other, he gave 
him ſuch a conſtitution of mind, ſuch 
views, ſentiments, and affections, and fo 
directed them, as that in certain cafes, they 
would neceſſarily incline to acts of moral 
turpitude, 


IF it is rejoined, that on the hypotheſis of 
Liberty, the Deity foreſaw only, that mo- 
ral evil would reſult from free will in the 
general, while every individual had the li- 
berty of abſtaining from it; whereas, on 
the hypotheſis of Neceſlity, moral evil was 
not only predetermined in the general, but 
alſo in every individual caſe, while the 
agent himſelf had no power to avoid it, I 
anſwer, 


1ſt, It matters not, whether he foreſaw 
the exiſtence of moral evil, as the iſſue of 
free will, in the general only, or in every 
3 1nd;viduat 
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individual inſtance ; for, if he knew that if 


would ariſe neceſſarily from the conſtitution 


of man, by giving that conſtitution, he 


willed its exiſtence. 


2dly. To ſuppoſe that the Deity foreſaw 
its exiſtence in gencial, and not in any 
individual caſe, implies an abſurdity, If 
he foreknew, that it would ariſe from hu- 
man free agency, he muſt have foreſeen it 
in ſpecial and particular inſtances. . All ge- 
nerals are compoſed of particulars: and 
they are more or leſs general, as the particu- 
lars induced are more or leſs numerous. 
But the ſame wiſdom, which could, with 
abſolute certainty, anticipate moral evil, as 
the reſult of free will in ſome caſes, muſt 
have foreſeen it in all. 


$KECT 


f 
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S ECT. . 


Ohected.Necgſſarians reſolve all the moral 
Attributes of the Deity mto pure Bene- 
vdlence, and charge him with doing Evil, 
that Good may reſult. 


« THE defenders of Neceflity,” fays Dr. 
Reid, * to reconcile it to the principles of 
« Theiſm, find themſelves obliged to give 
* up all the moral attributes of God, ex- 
e cepting that of goodneſs, or a defire to 
produce happineſs. This they hold to 
ce be the ſole motive of his making and go- 
« yerning the univerſe. Juſtice, veracity, 
« faithfulneſs, are only modifications of 
* goodneſe, the means of promoting its 
«« purpoſes, and are exerciſed only ſo far as 
e they ſerve that end. Virtue is acceptable 
* to him, and vice diſpleaſing, only as the 
e firſt tends to produce happineſs, and the 
* laſt miſery. He is the proper Cauſe and 
“Agent of all moral evil, as well as good; 
* but it is for a good end to produce the 
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« oreater happineſs to his creatures. He 
* does evil, that good may come, and this 
© end ſanctifies the worſt actions, that con- 
&« tribute to it. All the wickedneſs of men 
« being the work of God, he muſt, when 
he ſurveys it, pronounce it, as well as all 
& his other works, to be very good.“ 


This is truly the ſyſtem of Neceſſity, 
which our author holds forth to reproba- 
tion, as abſurd and impious. May I be per- 
mitted to aſk, Why? Can Dr. Reid aſſign 
any other motive, which could incline the 
Deity to create and preſerve the univerſe, 
than the defire of communicating happi- 
neſs. For my part, I acknowledge that 
any other is to me inconceivable, But as 
the Doctor adduces this ſentiment as an 
objection to Neceſſity, it is fairly preſume- 
able, that he believes the Deity to have 
been actuated by other and better motives. 
If this preſumption is well founded, it is 
pertinent to enquire what theſe motives are, 
and incumbent on our author to ſpecify 
them, 
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It may next be aſked, if Dr, Reid can 
aſſign any other reaſon, why virtue is ac- 
ceptable, and vice odious to the Divine Be- 
ing, beſides this, namely—that the one 
tends to produce happineſs, and the other, 
miſery. If it is anſwered, that the one is 
acceptable, becauſe he hath commanded it, 
and the other offenſive, becauſe he hath 
prohibited it; a Neceſſarian will reply, 
« why has he enjoined virtue, and forbidden 
* vice?” If Dr. Reid can return any other 
anſwer than, becauſe the one is eſſential to 


happineſs, and the other the parent of mi- 


ſery, I frankly confeſs, that I am unable 
to conceive it. 


* He does evil,” ſays the Doctor, ** that 
© good may come.” In anſwer to this, I 


would firſt remind him, that it is an axiom, 


with every Neceſſarian, that whatever is, is 
right; and that the Supreme —_ can do 
no evil. 


2dly. I would have him conſider, if the 
reatons, why doing evil, that good may 
come, is prohibited to man, are in the leaſt 
L degree 
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degree applicable to the Deity. Nay, f 
would aſk, if there are not many caſes, in 
which it is not only allowable for us, but 
even obligatory, to deviate from this general 


maxim. 


2dly. I would have him aſk himfelf, if 
the objection does not militate againſt his 
own hypotheſis. 


Laſtly. Reafon, religion, and experience. 
will oblige him to confeſs that evil is ap- 
pointed by the Deity, that happineſs may 
thence reſult. For, will the Doctor deny, 
that phyſical evils are inflicted by the Di- 
vine Being, that good may come ? Will he 
deny, that pain of body, and affliction of 
mind, are not productive of beneficial ef- 
fects? Will he deny, that from partial and 
narrow views, we are apt to call that evil, 
which is, on the whole, a real good? Or will 
he preſume to ſay, that the exiſtence of 
moral evil is accompanied with no advan- 
tages ; or to deny, that it may be followed 
by many more, which we cannot foreſee ? 
And is it not true, that, on the ſcheme of li- 


berty, 
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berty, its exiſtence is equally myſterious, 
and difficult of ſolution? Is it not true, 
that the permiſſion and ordination of moral 
evil are one and the ſame? Why then is 


the objection offered? 


% All the wickedneſs of men, ſays the 
ſame Writer, * being the work of God, he 
«© muſt, when he ſurveys it, pronounce it, 
eas well as all his other works, to be very 


good.“ 


Anſwer. Dr. Reid believes, that the 
Deity ſees every event that takes place: he 


beholds, therefore, all the moral evil exiſt- 
ing in the world. He muſt, conſequently, 
on the Libertarian hypotheſis, as well as on 
that of Neceſſity, pronounce it very good. 
For it muſt be admitted, that he permits 
nothing to take place, but what is good 
upon the whole; and that the ſyſtem of 
things, at every period, muſt be ſuch as the 
Deity will approve. Were any event im- 
proper for admiſſion, it would be excluded. 
A Neceſſarian ſays, that notwithſtanding all 


the wickedneſs of men, the Deity, when he 
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contemplates the ſyſtem, will pronounce it 
good in all its parts. If a Libertarian de- 
nies this, it is incumbent on him to ſhew, 
why a Being. of infinite benevolence to 
prompt to the beſt poſſible ſyſtem, of infi- 
nite wiſdom to fix the plan, and infinite 
power to carry it into execution, does not 
eſtabliſh the beſt poſſible, He muſt either 
deny the infinite perfections of the Deity, 
or unite with a Neceſſarian in ſaying, that 
all things, whether good or evil, as we are 
apt to diſtinguiſh them, are right and pro- 
per, and ſuch as the Divine Being will pro- 
nounce to be good. 


As the end of the Deity,” fays the ſame 
Writer, in all his actions, is not his own 


* good, which can receive no addition, but 


« the good of his creatures: and as his 
& creatures are capable of this diſpoſition in 
* ſome degree, is he not pleaſed with this 
* image of himſelf in his creatures, and 
te diſpleaſed with the contrary ? Why then 
« ſhould he be the author of malice, envy, 
« revenge, tyranny, and oppreſſion in their 
« hearts? Other vices, that have no male- 
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cc yolence in them, may pleaſe ſuch a Deity ; 
« but ſurely malevolence cannot pleaſe 


6s him.” * 


This objection may be retorted on the 
Libertarian thus: The Deity delights to 
communicate happineſs, and muſt be pleaſed 
with this diſpoſition, in his creatures. 
Why then did he endow man with a free 
will, which he knew would engender paſ- 
fions, and actions, abhorrent to his own 
nature, ſuch as malice, envy, revenge, theft, 
robbery, and murder? Let the Libertarian 
anſwer this queſtion, and he may then pro- 
poſe his own ? 


The Doctor aſks, in order to vindicate 
the exiſtence of moral evil, on the hypo- 
theſis of Liberty, “Is it not as eaſy to con- 
* ceive, that he ſhould permit fin, though 
virtue be his delight, as that he inflicts 
* miſery, when his ſole delight is to beſtow 
* happineſs? Should it appear incredible, 
that the permiſſion of ſin may tend to 
promote virtue, to them, who believe 
* that the infliction of miſery is neceſſary 
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ce to promote happineſs.” Suffer me in 
turn, Sir, to propoſe the fame queſtions, 
ſubſtituting ordain for permit, and ordina- 
tion for permiſſion ; and I think it unde. 
niable that my queries are equally pertinent 
on the hypotheſis of Neceſſity, as yours on 
that of Liberty, even admitting that ordi- 
nation and permiſſion, with reſpect to the 
Deity, are not convertible terms x. For, 
if he ordain miſery to promote happineſs, 
he may ordain vice to improve virtue. But, 
if it be proved, that theſe terms are truly 
equivalent, then the queries preciſely coin- 
cide. Beſides we know, that phyſical evil 
in moſt caſes originates in moral evil, and 
that where the effect is predetermined, the 
cauſe which ſhall produce that effect muſt 
alſo be determined. If phyſical evil then 
be appointed by the Deity, and if that in 


* The queſtions will run thus“ Is it not as eaſy 
ce to conceive, that he ſhould ordain fin, though virtue 
ee be his delight, as that he inſlicts miſery, when his 
« ſole delight is to beſtow happineſs ? Should it appear 
& incredible that the ordination of ſin may tend to pro- 
© mote virtue, to them, who believe, that the infliction 
Hol miſery is neceſſary to promote happineſs ? 


any 
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any caſe, neceſſarily reſults from moral evil, 
then it follows that moral evil itſelf muſt 


be appointed by the Deity. 


« Tf other evils,” fays he, © may be 
« attributed to the Deity, as the means of 
« promoting general good, why may not 
« falſe declarations, and falſe promiſes ? 
« And then what ground have we left to 
cc believe the truth of what he reveals, or 
* rely upon what he promiſes? Anſwer, 
Whatever promotes the good of his crea- 
tures, may be aſcribed to the Deity, as be- 
ing conſiſtent with the principles of infi- 
nite benevolence. In what inſtances, in- 
fidelity or falſhood may ſubſerve this end 
let Dr. Reid determine. 


If he ſhould object, that this is to reſolve 
all the attributes of the Deity into that of be- 
nevolence, I reply, that his moral attributes 
are all thus reſolvable, and that the argu- 
ments, ' which prove his goodneſs, prove 
alſo his juſtice, his veracity, his clemency, 
which are nothing elſe but modifications 
of benevolence, We can only reaſon of 
L4 the 
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= 


the perfections of the Deity, from th 
moral qualities obſervable in ourſelves ; and 
when we predicate any attribute of the 
Divine Being, we always conceive it to be 
ſimilar, in kind, to what we diſcover in our 
own minds. Now if I ſay, that a man is 
a good man, I certainly include in the at- 
tributive here employed, not only the ge- 


neral idea of benevolence, but thoſe alfo 
of juſtice, veracity, placability, and mercy ; 


for abſtra& any one of theſe qualities, and 
I withhold the appellation. 

Dr. Reid, in the end of his chapter on 
the permiſſion of moral evil, conſiders the 
doctrine of Neceſſity, as calculated to over- 
whelm the mind with melancholy, and 
horror. That Neceſſity has no ſuch ten- 
dency, I will ſhew thereafter, when I come 
to take a general view of the Neceſſarian 
ſyſtem. 


$ECT. 
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SECT. VIII. 


Objeclions continued from Dr. Reid-—that 
the Neceſſity of a Motive for every Action 
cannot be proved, t hat our hypotheſis is in- 
conſiſtent with the Terms Caprice, Obſii- 
nacy,—that Motives are lite Counſel in a 
Cauſe, and that the Agent, and not the 
Motive, is the Cauſe of an Action. 


JT can never be proved,” ſays he, 
« that when there is a motive on one ſide 
« only, that motive muſt determine the 
action.“ 


That it muſt be ſo requires no proof, un- 
leſs it be neceſſary to demonſtrate, that every 
effect muſt have a cauſe. 


I know, he will reply here as uſual, that 
the agent himſelf is the cauſe.— I rejoin— 
the agent is inſeparable from himſelf—you 
cannot abſtract the ſoul and leave the man: 
If he wills and acts, he does ſo, as a 

being 
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being endowed with reaſon, appetites, and 
paſſions, each prompting him to will and 
act in a certain definite way; and by their 
influence his conduct is governed. Beſides, 
J repeat, that, if his mind determines one 
action, rather than another, without a mo- 
tive, this determination is an effect without 
a cauſe. It is a volition, to which there is 
no motive, nor propenſity exiſting, to in- 
cline him thereto. The very idea of a vo- 
lition, formed in theſe circumſtances, is 
abſurd. It ſuppoſes, that there is at once 
an inclination, and no inclination, to one 
and the ſame act.— Libertarians tell us, that 
the will determines the action; but what 
determines the will, they deem it unneceſ- 
fary to enquire ; like the Indian, who reſted 
ſatisfied with being informed, that the world 
was ſupported by an elephant, and the ele- 
phant by a tortoiſe. And this is, in fact, 
the very error, which our author hirnſelf, in 
his chapter on Cauſe and Effect, fo juſtly 
Expoſes. 


« Is there,” ſays he, no ſuch thing as 


* wilfulneſs, caprice, obſtinacy, among 
5 mankind ? 
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& mankind ? If there be not, it is wonder- 
6 ful, that they ſhould have names in all 
% languages. If there be ſuch things, a 
* ſingle motive, or even many motives, 


* may be reſiſted.“ 


Here is another example of ignorantia 
elenchi, No Neceſſarian ever denied that 
motives are reſiſtible; but every Neceſſarian 
contends, that they cannot be reſiſted, with- 
out a motive to the exerciſe of reſiſtance. 
The determination to oppoſe them muſt 
have a cauſe, Though I were poor, and 
almoſt ſtarving, I might refuſe an indepen- 
dent fortune; but I could not refuſe it, un- 
leſs there exiſted in my mind a motive for 
ſo doing. My rejection may be voluntary, 
but it cannot be uncauſed. It may be wil- 
ful, capricious, obſtinately perverſe ; it may 
proceed from pride, vanity, contempt for 
the offerer; but ſtill it is evident, there 
muſt be ſome reaſon or other, for acting ca- 
priciouſly, wilfully, or obſtinately. A Li- 
bertarian might, perhaps, refuſe it, to evince 
his free agency, and very probably would 
triumph in the argument. He might tell 

us, 
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us, that he had given an incontrovertible 
evidence, that man is free, by reſiſting the 
ſtrongeſt impulſe ; that he had not em- 


braced the offer, merely to ſhew, that he 
had it in his power either to accept, or to 


refuſe it. A Neceſſarian would remind 
him, that a ſtrong deſire to aſſert the doctrine 
of Liberty is a motive; and would appeal to 
his conſciouſneſs, if he did not feel, in the 
moment of action, that motive ſuperior in 
point of influence to every other. 


A friend of mine, who is a zealous Li- 
bertarian, and laughs at the doctrine of Ne- 
ceſſity, as the idle ſpeculation of a few me- 
taphyſical and bewildered ſpirits, endeavours 
ſometimes to diſprove it, in a way ſimilar to 
that now mentioned. He puts the queſtion 
indeed to this iſſue, and exults not a little in 
the force of the argument. 


« I have,” faid he, one day after he had 
walked ſeveral miles, I have it in my 
© power, either to remain in my chair, or 
to riſe and walk. You tell me, that 
« I muſt act, in conformity to the predo- 

* minant 
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« minant motive.” I anſwered in the af- 
firmative. The motive to reſt,” ſaid he, 
« js certainly the ſtrongeſt ; for Iam much 
« fatigued ; but to ſhew you, that I am un- 
* controulably free, and that I can do either 
« the one, or the other, I will riſe and 
« walk.” And he did ſo, He aſked me 
then, if he had not convinced me, that man 
is a free—not a neceſſary agent. I replied, 
that I had never diſputed, that man has a 
liberty of doing, what he chuſes, and that 
he may prefer one action to another: but I 
affirmed, that this preference could not be 
given, unleſs a motive for the preference 
exiſted in the mind, and that in his caſe, 
the deſire of eſtabliſhing the free agency of 
man had overcome his inclination to repoſe, 
—that my aftirmative anſwer had altered his 
previous ſtate of mind, and that he had 
acted in conformity to the ſuperior influence 
of the predominant motive. I added — 
Neceſſity does not imply, that our actions 
are involuntary, but merely that the will is 
regulated, in all its determinations, by cer - 
tain fixed and definite laws. — It imports 


only, 
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only, that we act as we will ; but that there 
mult be a cauſe for our willing. 


« Contrary motives,” ſays Dr. Reid; 
* may very properly be compared to advo- 
* cates pleading the oppoſite ſides of a 
* cauſe, at the bar. It would be very weak 
* reaſoning to ſay, that ſuch an advocate is 
ce the moſt powerful pleader, becauſe ſen- 
te tence was given on his fide, The ſen- 


* tence is in the power of the judge, not of 


ac the advocate. 


ec J will here interrupt the quotation, to 
obſerve, that a Neceſſarian doe not ſay, 
that the predominant motives are intrinſi- 
cally the ſtrongeſt, as he is not always the 
moſt powerful pleader, in whoſe favour 
the cauſe is decided. But he affirms, that, 
as the judge does not decree for either 
party, without a reaſon, ſo the mind does 
not determine ih favour of either motive, 
or combination of motives, unleſs there be 
a cauſe for that preference. The judge 
may decide, againſt evidence, againſt juſtice, 
againſt the eloquence of the pleader ; but 
will 
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will Dr. Reid ſay, that he can act thus 
without a reaſon— that he can reſiſt theſe 
ſtrong motives, without a motive to reſiſt 
them? The mind, in like manner, may 
will in oppoſition to the intrinſically ſtrongeſt 
motive—it may will theft, murder, para- 
cide, but to the exerciſe of this will there 
muſt exiſt ſome principle or motive, in the 
mind itſelf, habitually or occaſionally ſupe- 
rior to the motives per /e ſtrongeſt, which 
inclines it to that volition, 


It is equally weak reaſoning, in proof 
e of Neceſſity, to fay, ſuch a motive pre- 
* yailed, therefore it is the ſtrongeſt, ſince 
ce the defenders of liberty maintain, that the 
« determination was made by the man, 
* and not the motive. We are, therefore,” 
ſays he, brought to this iſſue, that unleſs 
« ſome meaſure of the ſtrength of motives 
* can be found, diſtinct from their preva- 
c lence, it cannot be determined, whether 
the ſtrongeſt motive always prevails, or 
6. ao.” | 


Let 
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Let it be granted, that the determination 
is made by the man. Pray, what is the 
man, when diveſted of affections, paſſions, 
appetites, and ſentiments, which are the 
internal motives to action, and, as a Neceſ- 
farian affirms, lead to definite and correſ- 
pondent volitions ? When the Doctor tells 
us, that the determination is made by the 
man, he ſurely does not mean, that he can 
either will or act, independently of himſelf, 
or abſtractedly from theſe internal principles 
of action, which I have now mentioned. 


A Neceſſarian has no objection to fay, 
that the agent wills and determines ; but he 
.contends, that his determinations are go- 
verned by fixed and definite laws, When 
we ſay, that a man judges, it is never ſup- 
poſed, that he forms a judgment indepen» 
dently on his rational powers, without rea- 
fon, and without evidence; but, on the 
contrary, that this judgment neceſſarily re- 
ſults from the perceived relation of certain 
objects, ſubmitted to his examination, and 
cognized by theſe powers, 

In 
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In the fame way, when I fay, a man 
wills, it is not meant, that he forms a vo- 
lition, independently on his active principles; 
but that he wills, or determines, agreeably 
to theſe principles, and in conformity to 
thoſe, which predominate, whether intrin- 
ſically ſtrongeſt, or weakeſt ; as the judg- 
ment is determined by the apparently 
weightieſt arguments, whether, in them- 
ſelves, feeble or powerful. 


No Neceſſarian ſays, that, becauſe a mo- 
tive prevailed, it was, therefore, abſolutely 
or per /e the ſtrongeſt ; for this would be an 
abſurdity equal to affirming, that, becauſe an 
argument ſerved to convince, it was therefore 
intrinſically the moſt forceable. Weak argu- 
ments, like weak motives, often triumph 
over others ſuperior in real weight ; and the 
effect of both is much dependent on the 
ſtate of that mind, to which they are ad- 
dreſſed. But, as it cannot be diſputed, that, 
when conviction is produced by any argu- 
ment, that argument muſt have ſeemed at 
leaſt to be the ſtrongeſt, ſo I think it equally 
cvident, that, when an action is done, con- 
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formably to any motive, that motive muſt 
have appeared to the agent, the moſt eligible 
to obey. 


« We are, therefore,” fays he, © brought 


* to this iſſue, that, unleſs ſome meaſure 


* of the ſtrength of motives can be found, 
« diſtin from their prevalence, it cannot 
e be determined, whether the ſtrongeſt 
© motive always prevails or not.” 


SECT. IX. 


Standard propoſed by Dr. Reid, by which 
to aſcertain the Strength of Motives. 


TO diſcover this ſtandard, the Doctor 
obſerves, that every thing, which can be 
called a motive, is addrefied either to the 
animal, or to the rational part of our na- 
ture. The former he diſtinguiſhes by the 
name of animal motives, the latter by that 
of rational. Animal motives,” fays he, 

“ give 
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« vive an impulſe to the agent, to which 
< he yields with eaſe. We feel their in- 
e fluence, and judge of their ſtrength, by 
& the conſcious effort, which is neceſſary to 
« reſiſt them. When a man is acted upon 
by contrary motives of this kind, he finds 
it eaſy to yield to the ſtrongeſt. They 
= are like two forces, puſhing him in con- 
* trary directions. To yield to the ſtrongeſt, 
* he needs only be paſſive. By exerting 
his own force, he may reſiſt ; but this 
* requires an effort of which he is con- 
« ſcious, The ſtrength of motives, of this 
* kind, is perceived—not by our judgment, 
* but by our feeling; and that is the 
* ſtrongeſt of contrary motives, to which 
* he can yield with eaſe, or which it re- 
« quires no effort of ſelf- command to re- 
« fiſt; and this we may call the animal teſt 
4 of motives, If it is aſked, whether in 
* motives, of this kind, the ſtrongeſt al- 
** ways prevails? I would anſwer, that 
in brute animals, I believe it does. But 
in men, who are able to exerciſe their ra- 
* tional powers, and have any degree of 
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e ſelf- command, the ſtrongeſt animal mo- 
* tives do not always prevail. 


« The influence of rational motives,” 
ſays he, © is upon the judgment, by con- 
* vincing us, that ſuch an action ought to 
be done, that it is our duty, or conducive 
* to our real good, or to ſome end, which 
« we have determined to purſue, They 
do not give a blind impulſe to the will, as 
* animal motives do. They convince, but 
„do not impel, unleſs they excite ſome paſ- 
*« ſion of hope, or fear, or deſire, If there 
* be any competition between rational mo- 
ce tives, it is evident, that the ſtrongeſt, in 
te the eye of reaſon, is that, which it is 
* moſt our duty, and our real happineſs to 
* follow. Our duty, and our real happi- 
« neſs are ends, which are inſeparable ; and 
e they are ends, which, every man endowed 
e with reaſon, is conſcious he ought to pur- 
« ſue, in preference to all others. This we 
e may call the rational teſt of motives. A 
* motive, which is the ſtrongeſt, according 
* to the animal teſt, may be, and very often 


« is, the weakeſt according to the rational. 
« The 
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The grand and important competition of 
« contrary motives, is between the animal 
c On the one hand, and the rational on 
« the other. If it be aſked, waich then 
« js the ſtrongeſt motive? The anſwer is, 
e that the firſt is commonly ſtrongeſt, when 
e they are tried by the animal teſt, But, 
« when we try the contrary motives by the 
4c rational teſt, it is evident, that the rational 
© motive is always the ſtrongeſt.” 


This is the ſtandard, or ſtandards, which 
the Doctor propoſes, as the juſt criterions 
of the ſtrength of motives. He concludes 
with theſe words :—** And now, I think, 
it appears, that the ſtrongeſt motive, ac- 
* cording to either of the teſts I have men- 
t tzoned, does not always prevail.“ 


The ſubſtance of what the Doctor here 
advances concerning the ſtandard, by which 
we may meaſure the ſtrength of motives, 
may be reduced to this. The ſtrength of 
animal motives is to be eſtimated, by the 
degree of exertion neceſſary to reſiſt them; 
and the ſtrength of rational motives is to be 
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eſtimated, by the degree of real happineſs, 
reſulting from the ſeveral actions, to which 
they ſtimulate—or which amounts to the 
ſame thing, by their greater or leſs con- 
gruity with our ſenſe of duty, and moral 
obligation. This theory of our Author's 
ſeems to me totally uſeleſs, as being inade- 
quate to the aſcertainment of the criterion 


required. 


The animal and rational ſtandards, which 


he propoſes, in order to meafure the ftrength 


of motives, may furniſh a criterion, by which 
to judge of the comparative force of motives 
of the ſame kind, but not of thoſe, which 
are different in kind. The animal teſt will 
enable us to decide on the degree of power, 


which animal motives poſſeſs ; and the ra- 


tional will, in like manner, ſerve as a ſtand- 


ard of the comparative force of rational 


motives. But our Author's great defidera- 
tum, certainly, was ſome criterion of the 
comparative force of diſſimilar, or heteroge- 
neous motives ; and what this ſtandard is, 
he leaves undetermined. He has indeed at- 
tempted ſomething like a deciſion on this 


point: 
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point : but I muſt confeſs, that as far as I 
can judge, he ſeems either to have bewild- 
ercd himſelf in identical propoſitions, or to 
have become a convert to the doctrine of 
Neceſlity, 


* When a competition,” ſays he,“ takes 
* place between motives of oppoſite deno- 
„ minations, in this caſe, animal motives 
e are the ſtrongeſt, when tried by the ani- 
mal teſt; and rational motives the ſtrong- 
c eſt, when tried by the rational teſt.” 


Let us examine this hypotheſis. The 
teſt, by which animal motives are to be 
tried, is the exertion neceſſary to reſiſt 
them ; and that, by which rational motives 
are to be eſtimated, is their greater, or leſs 
congruity with duty and happineſs. Now 
it is truly a very curious poſition to advance 
—that, when a competition takes place be- 
tween diſſimilar motives, animal motives are 
the ſtrongeſt, when they are tried by the 
exertion neceſſary to reſiſt them; and that 
rational motives are the ſtrongeſt, when tried 
by their greater or leſs compatibility with 

M 4 our 
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eſtimated, by the degree of real happineſs, 
reſulting from the ſeveral actions, to which 
they ſtimulate—or which amounts to the 
ſame thing, by their greater or leſs con- 
gruity with our ſenſe of duty, and moral 
obligation. This theory of our Author's 
ſeems to me totally uſeleſs, as being inade- 
quate to the aſcertainment of the criterion 
required. 


The animal and rational ſtandards, which 
he propoſes, in order to meafure the ſtrength 
of motives, may furniſh a criterion, by which 
to judge of the comparative force of motives 
of the ſame kind, but not of thoſe, which 
are different in kind. The animal teſt will 
enable us to decide on the degree of power, 
which animal motives poſſeſs ; and the ra- 
tional will, in like manner, ſerve as a ſtand- 
ard of the comparative force of rational 
motives. But our Author's great defidera- 
tum, certainly, was ſome criterion of the 
comparative force of diſſimilar, or heteroge- 
neous motives; and what this ſtandard is, 
he leaves undetermined. He has indeed at- 
tempted ſomething like a deciſion on this 


point: 
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point : but I muſt confeſs, that as far as I 
can judge, he ſeems either to have bewild- 
ered himſelf in identical propoſitions, or to 
have become a convert to the doctrine of 
Neceſlity, 


* When a competition,” ſays he, ** takes 
* place between motives of oppoſite deno- 
% minations, in this caſe, animal motives 
< are the ſtrongeſt, when tried by the ani- 
* mal teſt; and rational motives the ſtrong- 
* eſt, when tried by the rational teſt.” 


Let us examine this hypotheſis. The 
teſt, by which animal motives are to be 
tried, is the exertion neceſſary to reſiſt 
them ; and that, by which rational motives 
are to be eſtimated, is their greater, or leſs 
congruity with duty and happineſs. Now 
it is truly a very curious poſition to advance 
that, when a competition takes place be- 
tween diſſimilar motives, animal motives are 
the ſtrongeſt, when they are tried by the 
exertion neceſſary to reſiſt them; and that 
rational motives are the ſtrongeſt, when tried 
by their greater or leſs compatibility with 
M 4 our 
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our real good ; juſt as if the ſtrength of 
motives depended on the ſtandard by which 
they are eſtimated. Yet ſuch is the defini- 
tion, which the Doctor has given of animal 
and rational teſts, and ſuch the criterions, by 
which he believes their comparative force, 
may be accurately aſcertained. —The hy- 
potheſis appears to me ſo znigmatical, that 
Oedipus himſelf would have been puzzled 
to unriddle it. The Doctor ſhould have 
favoured us with a few examples, by way of 
. illuſtration. For my own part, I can, as 
yet, ſee no common ſtandard, by which I 
may determine the comparative ſtrength of 
opponent animal and rational motives. 


Mete I to venture a conjecture on the 
Doctor's meaning, I ſhould ſuppoſe he in- 
tends to fay, that, in natures and indivi- 
duals, where appetite has the aſcendant, 
animal motives generally predominate ; and 
in thoſe, where reaſon poſſeſſes the ſuperio- 
rity, rational motives uſually prevail. But 
I am afraid, the Doctor will here charge 
me, with unjuſtly imputing to him, iden- 
tical propofitions—or will, perhaps, tell me, 
| that 
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that I have repreſented him as a Neceſſarian. 
I muſt, however, candidly confeſs, that I 
can affix no other meaning to his words; 
and if I have miſinterpreted them, I can 
truly plead, in, excuſe, my inability to un- 
derſtand them. But I will drop the pre- 
miſes, and proceed to his concluſion. 


« And now,” ſays he, © I think it ap- 
* pears, that the ſtrongeſt motive, accord- 
ing to either of the teſts, I have men- 
** tioned, does not always prevail.“ 


In anſwer to this, I am under the neceſ- 
ſity of repeating, what has been often urged 
already, and what the Libertarians ſeem ſo- 
licitous to forget, namely, that the doctrine, 
for which we contend, by no means implies 
that we always act in conformity to the 
ſtrongeſt motives, intrinſically conſidered, or 
in conformity to the weakeſt. Nor does it 
1mply, that any man always obeys the ani- 
mal, or always the rational 'motives ;—as 
this degree of uniformity cannot be affirmed 
of any human individual. But the doctrine 
of Neceſſity implies this that our volitions 


are 
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are entirely determined by the motives, 
which predominate in the mind, at the time 
of action, whether they be per /e ſtrongeſt, 
or weakeſt—animal or rational. And this 
doctrine is founded on the incontrovertible 
. axiom, that a ſuperiority of effect, neceſſarily 
indicates a ſuperiority of cauſe—in other 
words, when two cauſes are oppoſed to each 
other, capable of producing ſeparately two 
* contrary effects, whether ſoever of theſe ef- 
fects does follow, we juſtly aſcribe the ſupe- 
riority of | ſtrength to that, which was the 
proper cauſe of the effect produced. 


One man, in a certain ſituation, externally 
conſidered, prefers unlawful pleaſure to the 
practice of duty—another, in the ſame ex- 
ternal ſituation, prefers duty to- pleaſure. 
Whence ariſes this difference? It cannot 
proceed from any diſparity of external cir- 
cumſtances; for theſe, by the hypotheſis, 
are preciſely the ſame. It muſt ariſe, then, 
from ſome difference in their ſtate of mind, 
at the time of action. In the one, a love 
of pleaſure is the predominating principle 


in the other, a regard to duty. Hence, the 
| one 
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one yields to the impulſe of appetite—the 
other hearkens to the voice of reaſon ; the 
former being governed by animal—the lat- 
ter, by rational motives. How appetite 
can acquire the aſcendant over reaſon and 
conſcience, is a queſtion of no difficult ſo- 
lution. 


If our Author ſhould contend, that the 
diverſity of conduct ariſes from a diverſity 
of will, it is admitted. But a Neceſſarian 
maintains, that we are not to ſtop here, and 
aſl:s, whence proceeds this diverſity of will? 
Why does one agent prefer the ſtronger, 
and the other weaker motives ? I may chal- 
lenge any Libertarian to give any anſwer to 
theſe queries, conſiſtent with his hypotheſis, 
but what involves an identical propoſition. 


But the language of Dr. Reid on this 
point is the language of Neceſſity; and, 
though Libertarians may boaſt, that their 
opponents uſe that phraſeology, which is 
founded in the belief of Philoſophical Li- 
berty; yet every Neceſſarian can, with 
greater juſtice retort, that his adverſaries 

muſt 
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muſt employ the language of Philoſophical 
Neceſſitʒ. 


The Doctor ſpeaks of motives prevail- 
ing, ſometimes the animal, ſometimes the 
rational. I conceive, that on the hypotheſis, 
for which he is an advocate, ſuch language 
is extremely abſurd—for, agreeably to Phi- 
loſophical Liberty, motives do not prevail: 
the will determines every action: we can 
not ſay, either that animal or rational prin- 
ciples predominate, as the act reſults from 
the will, and not the motives, 


If the Doctor ſhould anſwer, that by 
the prevalence of motives he means only 
their ſuperior ſtrength, ill controulable 
by the exerciſe of the will, I aſk, by what 
_ criterion does he diſcover this prevalence. 
Suppoſe that rational and animal motives 
are oppoſed to each other ;—for example, 
that a man is tempted by a love of pleaſure 
to an act of intemperance, and that he is 
reſtrained. by a ſenſe of duty. How is the 
Doctor to diſcover, previouſly to the act, 
which of theſe motives have the ſuperior 
| ſtrength ? 
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ſtrength ? Nay, after the act is done, after 
he has either yielded to the temptation, 
or. reſiſted it, I ſhould with to know, 
by what criterion the Doctor diſcovers, 
whether the animal, or the rational motives 
prevailed, or poſſeſſed the ſuperior ſtrength, 
—[ ſhall fay, that he yielded to the temp- 

tation: the Doctor will, I preſume, tell 
us, that in this caſe the animal motives 
prevailed. Whence does he infer this? or, 
how comes he to aſcertain it? Is it not, 
becauſe. the act, to which they prompted, 
and not its contrary, was the reſult ? Pray, 
is not this to refer actions, as effects, to mo- 
tives, as their cauſes, and to judge of the 
prevalence of the cauſe, from the production 
of its proper effect? And what is this, but 
the doctrine of Neceſlity ? 


In ſhort, our Author reaſons about the 
prevalence or ſuperior ſtrength of motives, 
as a matter eaſily aſcertained. If he is not 
a Neceſſarian, I with him to ſhew, how this 
prevalence is diſcoverable, either by the 
agent himſelf, or by any one elſe, but by 
the effect, or reſult—the very criterion, 
which 
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which the doctrine of Neceſſity implies, 
and which, as I apprehend, is incontrover- 
tibly eſtabliſhed. 


I conclude my remarks on this objection 
of the Doctor's, with obſerving, that the 
argument, as much at leaſt as I can compre- 
hend of it, proceeds thus: By the doctrine 
of Neceſſity, we are ſaid to act in conformity 
to the ſtrongeſt motives. Either animal or 
rational motives are the ſtrongeſt ; and there 
are no others. But we do not a& uni- 
formly, either agreeably to the one, or to 
the other kind of motives. Ergo, we do 
not act agreeably to the ſtrongeſt motives. - 


The anſwer is, we act neither in obe- 
dience to motives intrinſically ſtrongeſt, nor 
weakeſt nor uniformly in obedience to 
animal or rational motives ; but agreeably to 
theſe motives, which predominate in our 
minds, at the time of action. We will to 
act, as our ſtate of mind inclines us, whe- 
ther that ſtate of mind, be animal or ra- 
tional ; the ſtate of mind not being depen- 

- dent 
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dent on the will, but the will being deter- 
mined by it. 


If Dr. Reid rejoin, that this is to reaſon 
in a circle, or to beg the queſtion, without 
defining what the ſtrongeſt motives are, I 
anſwer, that a Neceſſarian defines the in- 
trinſically ſtrongeſt motives to be thoſe, 
which prompt to virtue, and the intrinſically 
weakeſt, their contraries : bur he maintains, 
that the latter may, by various means, ac- 
quire the ſuperiority—that by neglected 
education, the contagious influence of bad 
example, and frequent indulgence, vicious 
paſſions may be fo ſtrengthened and con- 
firmed, as almoſt totally to ſuppreſs every 
virtuous, principle of action. He diſtin- 
guiſhes between motives which are per ſe 
ſtrongeſt, and thoſe, which are moſt forci- 
ble in the mind of the agent. He fays, 
that every action muſt, be referred, either to 
the volitions of the will, as a ſelf-determin- 
ing power, or to the influence of motives. 
If it reſults from the will, as preferring 
one action to another, merely becauſe #7 
w1lls if, then it is obvious, that it gives the 


- 
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perference without a, motive, which in- 
volves the abſurdity of an effect without a 
cauſe. If the volition and conſequent ac- 
tion are the effect of motives, then, if any 
propoſed action is preferred to another, the 
preference muſt ariſe from the predomi- 
nance, though not perhaps the virtual or 
intrinſic ſtrength of thoſe motives, which 
inclined to that action. From the produc- 
tion of an effect, it is allowable to infer the 
prevalent ſtrength of its proper cauſe. 


But our Author's reaſoning proves too 
much, therefore it proves nothing. I will 
repeat his argument. Either motives to 
virtue, or motives to vice, are the ſtronger; 
but mankind are uniformly governed by 
neither: therefore neither the ſtrongeſt, nor 
the weakeſt motives, govern the conduct. 


Let us apply the fame reaſoning to the 
deciſions of the judgment, which the 
Doctor applies to the determinations of the 
will.“ Either arguments in favour of truth, 
* or arguments in favour of error, are the 
* ſtronger. But mankind are uniformly 

I | convinced 
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te convinced by neither, as all do not aſſent to 
« the ſame propoſitions; nor are the opinions 
„of any man uniformly true, or invariably 
4 falſe.” Ergo, arguments do not determine 
the judgment. Will Dr. Reid ſay, that 
this concluſion is juſt? Yet it evidently 
follows from his own principles. A Pa- 
piſt ſurely may believe the moſt abſurd 
tenets of the Romiſh creed, and a Proteſ- 
tant deny them; and yet the conviction of 
each may be founded in argument. For it is 
neither truth, nor error, abſtractly conſi- 
dered, to which the underſtanding yields its 
aſſent, but what the mind apprehends to be 
true, whether really true or falſe; as in like 
manner, it is neither virtue, nor vice nei- 
ther the intrinſically weaker, nor ſtronger 
motives, that determine the will; but thoſe 
which poſſeſs the aſcendancy at tne time of 


action, or thoſe which it 1 on the 
whole, beſt to obey. 


N oo Ren 
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8 E CT. X. 
Objedtions continued. 


oy: I'T is true,” fays the ſame Writer, 
* that we reaſon from men's motives to 
« their actions, and in many caſes with 
* oreat probability, but never with abſolute 
&« certainty, And to infer from this, that 
% men are neceſſarily determined by mo- 
« tives, is very weak reaſoning,” For an 
anſwer to this objection, I refer the Reader 
to page 127. For let us ſuppoſe, for a 
« moment,” continues our Author, that 
« men have moral Liberty, I would aſk, 
ie what uſe they may be expected to make 
« of this Liberty. It may ſurely be ex- 
«« pected, that of the various actions, within 
*« the ſphere of their power, they will chuſe, 
« what pleaſes them moſt for the preſent, 
* or what appears to be moſt for their real, 
« though diſtant good. When there is a 
« competition between theſe motives, the 
«. faoliſk will prefer preſent gratification ; 
| « the 
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' & the wiſe, the greater, and more diſtant 
« good. Now is not this the very way, in 
« which we ſee men act? Is it not from 
te the preſumption, that they act in this 
« way, that we reaſon from their motives 
* to their actions? Surely it is. Is it not 
« weak reaſoning, therefore, to argue, that 
% men have not liberty, becauſe they act in 
te that very way, in which they would act, 
« if they had liberty? It would ſurely be 
* more like reaſoning, to draw the contrary 
* concluſion, from the fame premiſes.” 


This objection of our Author's, urged 
againſt Philoſophical Neceſſity, proceeds on 
the falfity of his own Þypabcſis ; and it 
ſurpriſes me nat a little, to ſee a writer of 
Dr. Reid's diſcernment, adduce an argument 
ſo inconcluſive againſt the ſyſtem, which he 
attacks, and ſo ſubverſive of his own. 


« If men have moral liberty, they will 
either chuſe, what pleaſes them moſt for 
« the preſent, or what appears to be moſt 
** for their real, though diſtant good. 

N 2 If 
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If there are but two general objects of 
choice, ſuch as preſent pleaſure, and real, 
though diftant good, it is ſelf-evident, that 
the will muſt decide in favour of one of 
them. This poſition of our Author's is, 
therefore, incontrovertible. It is the ſame, 
as if I ſhould ſay, that, if a ſtone has only two 
ways, in which it can move, it muſt move 
in either the one, or the other. But a query 
naturally occurs, can either the will, or the 
ſtone, move without an impulſe? Or, can 
they act contraty to the greater impulſe? Till 
the affirmative be proved, our hypotheſis re- 
mains unſhaken ; and Doctor Reid's argu- 
ment amounts ſimply to this, that, where 
there are only vοοοjects of choice, a voli- 
tion being at the ſame timę neceſſary, one 
of them will be prefeged.— But to infer 
hence, that the preference is not neceſſary, 
is as abſurd, as it were to ſuppoſe, that a 
ſtone does not move neceſſarily, which 
moves in one of two directions, in either of 
which it muſt move. 


I ſhall ſay, that a man chooſes, what 
pleaſes him moſt for the preſent. Where- 
ever 
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ever there is a choice, there muſt be a pre- 
ference ; and wherever there is a preference, 
there muſt be a cauſe of this preference. 
What then is the cauſe of the preference in 
this caſe, The will ſurely—anſwers the 
Libertarian, Why then does the will pre- 
fer one thing to another? Is it becauſe it 
wills it ? or, becauſe the agent himſelf con- 
ceives it to be better? The former is an 
identical propoſition ; the latter, the doc- 
trine of Neceſſity. 


I obſerve alſo, that by chooſing, what 
pleaſes moſt for the preſent, muſt be meant 
either chooſing, what he wills moſt, inde- 
pendently on motives, or conſequences ; 
which' is the ſame as chooſing, without a 
reaſon, or willing, becauſe he wills ;—or 
it muſt mean, that he chooſes, what pleaſes 
him moſt, the volition being connected with 
ſome attainable object, as the motive of the 
choice. The former affirmation is identi- 
cal the latter, the doctrine of Neceſſity. 
On the hypotheſis of Liberty, nothing is 
left to the Agent, but to will without re- 
2 to preſent or future good. He wills; 

N 3 but 
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but you muſt not aſk, why, or hberefore 
For, if a motive is admitted, as the cauſe of 
the volition, he becomes forthwith a Ne- 
cellary Agent, 


But the object of our Author's reaſoning 
is to prove, that, admitting man to be phi» 
loſophically free, he would act preciſely as 
he does; and therefore the Neceſſarians 
reaſon weakly, when they infer from his 
conduct, that he is a Neceſſary Agent. 
How does Dr. Reid prove this? He ſays, 
there are two ways of acting; one, the ob- 
ject of which is preſent pleaſure—the other, 
the object of which is real, but diſtant 
good. If, therefore, ſays he, man had free 
will, or a (elf-determining power, it might 
ſurely be expected, he would chuoſe the one 
or the other: and, ** is not this,” ſays he, 
the way in which men act?“ 


But in anſwer to this, I ſhauld deny, 
that we could make any choice, were our na- 
ture ſo conſtituted, as Libertarians repreſent ; 
unleſs that can be calleda choice, whicha blind 
man ſhoyld ſtumble on, who takes by change 

one 
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one of two roads, either of which he muſt 
take, If Philoſophical Liberty were true, 
man could not act at all; becauſe, on this 
hypotheſis, there could exiſt no ſpring, no 
motive to act, either external or internal. — 
And if the power of acting were at all com- 
patible with the doctrine of Liberty, which 
our Author has here ſuppoſed, it is obvious, 
indeed, that one of the two poſſible modes 
of action muſt take place; but it is equally 
evident, that the conduct of every man, on 
ſuch an hypotheſis, would be as uncertain, 
as the blind man's choice; and that the 
great probability, of which the Doctor ad- 
mits, concerning human actions, would be 
totally overturned—Por a ſelf-determining 
will, excludes the influence of motives, as 
the cauſes of volition ; and decides, as it 
pleaſes, without motive, and without rule. 


But I will put the argument of Doctor 
Reid's in another light. A ſelf-determining 
judgment is an abſurdity, I ſhall ſuppoſe, 
however, that ſuch a faculty exiſts, I will 
now reaſon like our Author. Let us 
«« ſuppoſe, for a moment, that men have a 

N 4 «« ſelfe 
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« ſelf-determining judgment; I would aſk, 
* what uſe they may be expected to make 
« of this judgment? It may ſurely be ex- 
« pected, that of the various propoſitions 
within the ſphere of their comprehenſion, 
* they will adopt, what is either true, or 
« falſe, Now is not this the very way, in 
* which men judge? Do not ſome believe 
« truth, and others falſchood ? There muſt 
be, therefore, a ſelf-determining judg- 
© ment.“ 


Would the Doctor admit this concluſion ? 
To ſuch an argument would it not be an- 
ſwered ? It is true, indeed, that conviction 
We not uniformly produced, either by the 
* intrinſically ſtrongeſt, or weakeſt argu- 
ments; and that ſome aſſent to truth, 
* and others to error. But to infer hence, 
« that there exiſts a ſelf-determining judg- 
% ment, is abſard in the extreme; for no 
* man yields his aſſent to any propoſition, 
* whether true, or falſe—gratuitouſly, or 
without evidence. His conviction reſults 
* from the operation of arguments, appa- 

6 rently 
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ce rently the moſt forcible, whether they aro 
« per ſe, ſtrong or weak.” It is equally 
abſurd, ſays a Neceſſarian, to conclude, that, 
becauſe our volitions are not invariably the 
reſulr of the intrinſically ſtrongeſt, or weak- 
eſt motives, there exiſts, therefore, a ſelf- 
determining will. For no man prefers vir- 
tue to vice, or converſely, without a motive 
for the preference, 


But there is one obſervation of Doctor 
Reid's, which would lead me to ſuppoſe, 
he is himſelf a Neceſſarian; if the words 
have not inadvertently ſlipped from his pen. 
He ſays, when there is a competition 
* between theſe motives (meaning animal 
“and rational) the fooliſh will prefer pre- 
** ſent gratification ; the wiſe, the greater 
** and more diſtant good.“ 


Is not this an explicit acknowledgment, 
that the determinations of the will are re- 
ſolvable into the influence of motives ? For 
why do one part of mankind chooſe preſent 
gratification ? Is it not becauſe they are 
toaliſh? Are not their levity, and inconſi- 
deration, 
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deration, combined with the power of ap- 
petite, the cauſes of this volition, or pre- 
ference? And why do others prefer future, 
and real good? Is it not, becauſe they are 
%% ? becauſe reaſon and conſcience predo- 
minate in their minds, together with the 
conviction, that a real, though diſtant, 
good, is preferable to a preſent fleeting plea- 
ſure? No other cauſe can be aſſigned, and 
no other cauſe, if I may judge from the paſ- 
ſage now quoted, would Dr. Reid himſelf 
aſſign. 


Now,“ ſays he, * is not this the very 
„ay, in which we ſee men act? Is it not 
* from the preſumption, that they act in 
this way, that we reaſon from their mo- 
* tives to their actions? Surely it is.“ | 


If I had reaſoned as a Neceffarian, I 
ſhould have adopted preciſely the ſame lan- 
guage with our Author ſhould have 
faid—1s it not true, that inconſideration or 
folly leads men to prefer preſent pleaſure to 
future and real good ? Is it not true, that a 
ſerious and rational ſtate of mind, as uni- 

formly 
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formly produces an oppoſite choice ? And 
is it not from the preſumption, that ſuch 
Rates of mind are followed by ſuch a mode 
of conduct, and that certain paſſions, ap- 
petites, and views of things, produce uni- 
formly correſpondent volitions, that we 
reaſon from their motives to their actions, 
and converſely ? Why do I anticipate acts 
of diſhoneſty from the fraudulent, of cruelty 
from the unfeeling, of intemperance from 
the diſſipated, of beneficence from the be- 
nevolent, of ſympathy from the compaſ- 
ſionate, and of devotion from the pious? 
Why do I thus reaſon from certain motives, 
or ſtates of mind, to certain actions? Is it 
not, becauſe there is a neceſſary connection 
ſubſiſting between them? Is it not becauſe 
I uniformly find, that certain previous cir- 
cumſtances are always followed by definite 
and correſpondent reſults ? 


This is the language, and mode of rea- 
ſoning, I ſhould unqueſtionably adopt, as 
an advocate for Neceſſity. But how the 
connection, between motives and actions, 


can accord with the hypotheſis of Liberty, 
I am 
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Jam at a loſs to conceive. Nor can I 
comprehend, how it would be poſlible, to 
reaſon with probability, of even the loweſt 
degree, from motives to actions, and vice 
verſa, if this connection were deſtroyed. 
If I am a Neceſſarian, I can prejudge of the 
conduct of others from their known ſtate of 
mind, anticipating certain actions from cer- 
tain motives : but if I am a Libertarian, I 
muſt endeavour to diſcover, in the beſt way 
I can, what the ſelf- determining will may 
decide —— what volition it may prefer, 
How this is to be done, when this ſelf-de- 
termining will contemns the authority of 
all motives, and all rule, but its own w://, 
J leave to the moſt ſagacious Libertarian to 
find out. Yet Dr. Reid tells us, that, on 
the hypotheſis of Liberty, we reaſon from 
motives to actions — He ſhould have alſo 
told us, how we are to reaſon from the one 
to the other, if they be wholly unconnect- 
ed; or—if he acknowledges a connection, 
what elſe this connection is, but the one 
for which we contend for that of cauſe 
and effect. But enough of this argument; 
T ſhall only obſerve, that, if the Doctor 
| 3 had 
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had intended to overthrow his own hypo- 
theſis, he could not, in my apprehenſion, 
have adduced another more pertinent, or more 
demonſtrative of the doctrine, which he 
meant to refute. 


«© Nor is it, continues he, better rea- 
* ſoning to conclude, that, if men are not 
« neceſſarily determined by motives, all 
*« their actions muſt be capricious. To 
e refiſt the ſtrongeſt animal. motives, when 
« duty requires it, is ſo far from being ca- 
* pricious, that it is in the higheſt degree 
« wiſe and meritorious.” 


You muſt forgive me, Sir, for repeating, 
that you are here again chargeable with a 
miſconception of the queſtion. Vou have 
ſurely forgotten, that Neceſſarians do not 
deny the reſiſtibility of motives; but only 
affirm, that we cannot exerciſe the power of 
_ reſiſtance, without a motive. If I am 
tempted to an act of criminality, I may 
reſiſt the temptation ; but I cannot reſiſt it, 
without a motive. There muſt be ſome- 
thing in my ſtate of mind, inclining me to 

reſiſt 3 
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teſiſt; ſomething adverſe, to the propenſity 
to yield. Another, in ſimilar external cir- 
cumſtances, with every inclination to obey, 
and withoat any impulſe, or motive what- 
ſoever to non-obedience, would not reſiſt. 
The idea, indeed, that he could, would im- 
ply an effect without a cauſe—that he re- 
fiſted a temptation, without any defire, mo- 
tive, inclination, or ſtate of mind, inclining 
him thereto ;—an abſurdity againſt which, 
reaſon loudly exclaims. 


Neceſſarians have ſaid, that, if men are 
not neceſſarily determined by motives, all 
their actions muſt be capticious. To 
1 reſiſt the ſtrongeſt animal motives, when 
% duty requires, fo far from being capri- 
e cious, is highly meritorious,” replies Dr. 
Reid. What Neceſſarian ever denied it ? 
What Neceſſarian ever inſinuated, that to 
reſiſt evil propenſities is capricious? Every 
advocate for the hypotheſis, which I HOW 
defend, maintains, that the conduct of 
mankind would be capricious and incon- 
ſiſtent, were it not neceſſarily determined by 
motives, —This we have endeavoured to 

prove, 
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prove, from the ungovernable nature of 
the ſelf-determining will, to which Li- 
bertarians aſcribe all our actions, a 
power, the deciſions of which are purely 
arbitrary, and ſubjected to no law — the 
effects whereof muſt, therefore, be irregular, 
changeable, and capriciouss Mark the 
pertinence of the Doctor's reply. © 10 
c refiſt animal motives, when duty requires, 
« is not capricious, but meritorious.” 
Does this anſwer eſtabliſh, whence the re- 
ſiſtance proceeds? Does it prove that it ori- 
ginates in the ſelf- determining will, and not 
in the influence of motives? Does it prove, 
that conſiſtency and unformity of conduct 
are compatible with a ſelf- determining 
power? Does it invalidate the arguments 
by which Neceſſarians have demonſtrated 
their incompatibility ? No—it contains a 
poſition indiſputably true, and which no 
man in his ſenſes will refuſe to ſubſcribe 
but it is totally foreign to the purpole of the 
argument. If we have attempted to ſhew, 
that capriciouſneſs of conduct mult reſult 
from Philoſophical Liberty, and that uni- 
formity can conſiſt with Philoſophical Ne- 
; ceſſity 
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ceſſity only; it was incumbent on the 
Doctor to prove, that freedom of will, on 
the Libertarian hypotheſis, may, and does, 
accord with uniformity of conduct; and 
to refute thoſe arguments, by which we 
endeavoured to evince their repugnancy. 
But inſtead of offering any proof, he ſays, 
te that to reſiſt animal motives, when duty re- 
« quires, is not capricious, but meritorious,” 
as if Neceſſarians had controverted this 
general poſition. They have proved, that 
reſiſtance to any motives whatever, without 
a motive, is impoſſible; they have proved, 
that irregularity and unceaſing inſtability of 
character, would neceflarily reſult from Phi- 
loſophical Freedom: they ſay with Dr. 
Reid, that to reſiſt animal motives, when 
duty requires, is not capricious; but they 
affirm, at the ſame time, that this reſiſtance, 
whether occaſional or habitual, is poſſible 
on the hypotheſis of Neceſlity only. 


But unfortunately for our opponent, his 
arguments, if the one now adduced deſerves 
that name, carry, in their boſom, their own 
refutation —or at leaſt imply the truth of the 
| doctrine 
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doctrine which they are brought to con- 
trovert. Attend to his words. To reſiſt 
animal motiyes, when duty requires it, is fo 
far from being capricious, that it is even 
meritorious. | 


Without ſtopping to enquire, what ſenſeour 
Author annexes to the word meritorious, or, 
if its import is not, deſerving approbation or 
reward, as proceeding from a virtuous motive; 
which definition involves the truth of the 
Neceſſarian hypotheſis; I would obſerve, - 
that Dr. Reid's poſition, in my apprehen- 
fion, explicitly admits the influence of a 
ſenſe of duty, as a motive to action - other- 
wiſe his language is at variance with his 
meaning. For be it granted, that the agent 
determines his own volitions ; it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that he determines either with, or 
without, regard to motives ;—that the voli- 
tion is formed either agreeably to their in- 
fluence, or independently of it. If the latter 

_ poſition is affirmed, then it follows, that his 
ſenſe of duty is entirely excluded, and that 
he determines to reſiſt animal motives, with- 
out any regard, to what the principles of 

O tectitüde, 
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rectitude, or integrity may require. On this 


hypotheſis, the idea of a ſenſe of duty, or 
moral obligation, is abſurd and inadmiſſible, 
When a ſelf-determining will governs the 
conduct, ſuperior to the influence of all mo- 


tives, this conviction of moral propriety can- 
not be regarded, as the principle of action. 


Here his language is diſcordant. with his 
theory. 


If, on the contrary, a ſenſe of duty is ad- 
mitted as the principle and motive to action, 
as the words ſeem to imply, then it follows, 
that the volition is regulated by this prin» 
ciple, that the will acts conformably to this 
conviction, being prompted, by a ſenſe of 
moral obligation, to reſiſt the impulſe of 
animal motives, whenever theſe contraries 
come in competition, But to admit the 
requiſitions of duty, or any other motive, 
as the principle of our actions, is to aſſent 
to the hypotheſis of Neceſſity. 


In ſhort, there is no medium. The re- 
fiſtance muſt either originate in a fenſe of 
moral obligation, in which caſe, we are 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary agents; or it proceeds from no 
regard to duty, but from a volition of 
the ſelf- determining will; on which hypo- 
theſis, the action, (were an action in ſuch 
circumſtances poſſible) could be juſtly 
deemed, neither reprehenſible nor meri- 
torious. 


Before I diſmiſs this argument, I would 
aſk Dr. Reid, what he means by the term 
capricious, when applied to human conduct. 
Is it not ſignificant of whatever ariſes from 
no ſteady principle of action, and is ever 
changing and irregular—what you cannot 
anticipate, with even the leaſt probability, 
having no data on which reaſoning can be 
founded. This I conceive to be the im- 
port of the term. If this definition then 
be juſt, let Dr. Reid himſelf decide, whe- 
ther the conduct of every man would not 
be capricious, if it were not governed by 
his ſtate of mind—by ſome generally pre- 
dominating principle, operating on his will, 
and imparting ſome diſtinctive features to 
his character, 
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SECT T. 


Oljedtion—Neceſarian Hypothefis not eſſen- 
tial to the Doctrine of Rewards and Pu- 
niſbment, or the moral Government of the 
Deity; the Exiſtence and Propriety of 

. theſe being reconcileable With Philoſophical 
Liberty. 


- OUR Author next aſſerts, (for he offers 
no proof) that rewards and puniſhments, 
on the ſyſtem of Liberty, are highly proper 
and efficacious. * With wiſe men,” fays 
he, they will have their due effect, but 
* not always with the fooliſh, and the 
* vicious.“ 


Doctor Reid ſhould have ſhewn, how 
rewards and puniſhments, which are mo- 
tives to action, could have any effect; when, 
by the Libertarian hypotheſis, the influence 
or efficacy of motives, in producing voli- 
tions, is entirely excluded, But this is 


only a {imple contradiction, which the ad- 
vocates 
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vocates of Philoſophical Liberty can be un- 
der no obligation to explain. I will, there- 
fore, diſmiſs it, and proceed to examine our 
Author's poſition a little further. 


T would previouſly, however, beg leave 
to aſk Dr. Reid, where would be the. pro- 
priety of exhibiting rewards and puniſh- 
ments, as incentives to virtuous conduct, 
and deterrences from - immorality, if theſe 
motives were not definitely to affect the 
will? I ſhall ſuppoſe, that a perſon has 
formed a reſolution to commit an act of 
criminality, prompted by the view of im+ 
mediate advantage. I am defirous, if it be 
poſſible, to prevent the crime. With this 
view, I offer a reward, if he will renounce 
his purpoſe ; preſuming, that this offer will 
produce an alteration in his ſtate of mind, 
and that a volition will reſult, correſpondent 
to the change. If he ſtill perſiſt, I aug- 
ment the reward ; confident that his crimi- 
nal inclination will be diminiſhed, propor- 
tionally to the augmentation of the original 
offer. In this manner I proceed, till I have 
totally ſuppreſſed his wicked intention. IS 

O 3 not 
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not this an evident proof, that the ſtate of 
mind is neceſſarily affected by rewards and 
puniſhments ; and that a change of this 
ſtate is neceſſarily accompanied by a different 
volition ?—Nay, if I ſhould fail in the ac- 
compliſhment of my wiſh, I no more diſ- 
pure the neceſſary influence of the motive, 
which I propoſed, than I ſhould deny the 
neceſſary effect of nine pounds in one ſcale, 
becauſe incapable of preponderating againſt 
ten .in the other. I infer only, that his 
ſtate of mind was ſo inflexibly depraved, 
that no reward, which I could offer, wag 
capable of altering it. 


But were not volitions dependent on mo- 
tives, to propoſe rewards and puniſhments, 
and to encreaſe theſe according to the exi- 
gency of the caſe, a procedure, which is 
wiſely adopted, both in the divine and hu- 
man adminiſtrations, would be a meaſure 
ſuperlatively extravagant and abſurd, 


« With wiſe men,” fays Dr. Reid, “re- 
« wards and puniſhments will have their 


* due effect; but not always with the 
„ fooliſh, 
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ee fooliſh, and the vicious.” By their due 
effect we are, as I conceive, to underſtand, 
that in wiſe men, they will poſſeſs an uni- 
form influence, inclining to virtuous action; 
for to this uniform, is oppoſed that inter- 
mittent influence, which they are faid to 
have over the fooliſh, and the vicious.“ 


Now, by uniform influence, nothing ean 
be implied, but either the uncontrouled 
and permanent, or the preponderant and ge- 
neral operation of a cauſe, as by occaſional 
influence muſt be fignified, that which is 
frequently interrupted and ſuppreſſed, by 
the intervention of ſome opponent cauſe, 
Why, then, is the influence of propoſed re- 
tribution uniformly efficacious, in prompt- 
ing the wiſe to virtuous action, and inter- 
mittent only, in the fooliſh, and the vi- 
cious * I can diſcover no other reaſon, but 
what a Neceſſarian would aſſign, namely, 
that the affections, ſentiments, and ſtate of 
mind of the former, are ſuch, that the pro- 
poſed rewards and puniſhments operate with 
ſuperior energy, definitely affecting the will, 
and producing a virtuous conduct; and 

8 chat 
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that in the latter, they are oppoſed, and not 
unfrequently overcome, by the violence of 
depraved appetites and paſſions. 


The Chriſtian orator addreſſes to his au- 
ditory the ſame motives, to a pious and 
moral deportment. He repreſents to them 
all equally the ſame glorious immortality, 
as the ſure recompence of virtue, and holds 
forth the terrors of futurity, to tHe workers 
of unrighteouſneſs. The ſame motives be- 
ing addreſſed alike to every individual, it 
might, perhaps, be ſuppoſed, antecedently 
to experience, that they would be accompa- 
nied in all with the ſame effect. Fact, 
however, evinces the contrary. Some there 
are who obey; others, who reſiſt them. 
Whence ariſes this diverſity of conduct? A 
Neceſſarian, without heſitation, refers it im- 
mediately to a difference in their ſtates of 
mind; the former being alive to the in- 


fluence of theſe motives, the latter wholly 


inſenſible to their force. The ſtate of the for- 
mer may be appoſitely compared to a well- 
cultivated and fruitful ſoil, fitted for the re- 
ception of ſeed, fertilized by the genial ſun, 

and 
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and kindly ſhowers, and bringing forth 
plentcouſly ; that of the latter, to rocky 
and barren ground, ſown with the ſame 
ſeed, warmed by the fame ſun, watered by 
the ſame rains, whereon, notwithſtanding, 
the huſbandman expends his labour in vain. 


The diſparity of effect, with which the 
fame motive is accompanied, when exhi- 
bited to oppoſite characters, is preciſely 
ſimilar to that which is produced, when the 
fame truth is preſented to differently conſti- 
tuted minds. Propoſe any theorem, in 
morals or philoſophy, not intuitively evi- 
dent, to an European and an Indian, the 
one poſſeſſing ſome principles of knowledge, 
and accuſtomed occaſionally to reflect on 
theſe ſubjects ; the other wholly untutored, 
and not prepared, by previous ſtudy, for the 
examination of ſuch propoſitions. The 
former will comprehend the theorem, and 
the arguments, by which it is proved ; the 
latter will remain inſenſible to their force, 
The judgment of the one is convinced, that 
of the other is no wiſe affected; juſt as the 
will of the prudent and virtuous is in- 

fluenced 
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fluenced by the view of rewards and puniſh- 


ments, while that of the fooliſh, and vi- 


cious, continues unaltered. In the one, 


Ignorance, or a darkened ſtate of mind, is 


the cauſe, why the judgment is not con- 
vinced, and the propoſition embraced ; in 
the other, depravity of aſſections is the ſole 


_ obſtacle to the 4197/7 being corrected, and the 


motives obeyed ;—which is to me an in- 
controvertible proof, that the determinations 
of the will, when motives are propoſed to 
it, depend, not on the will itſelf, but on the 


views, ſentiments, and affections, of him, 


to whom the motives are addreſſed. 


Libertarians, I am aware, chooſe to refer 
this diſparity of conduct, in obeying and re- 
ſiſting the motives of retribution, to a di- 
verſity of will in theſe oppoſite characters. 
But ſtill the queſtion returns, and ever will 


return, why do the virtuous and the conſi- 


derate will to obey them, and the unprin- 
cipled w// to reſiſt them? This queſtion 
no Libertarian can anſwer, without involy- 
ing an identical propoſition, or the palpable 
abſurdity of an effect, without a cauſe. 
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If this account of the matter is juſt, it is 
obvious, that rewards and puniſhments, as 
motives, do operate on the ſtate of mind, 
that their influence is partly dependent on 
that ſtate of mind, that all our volitions re- 
ſult from the combined operation of exter- 
nal and internal motives ; that it is only, 
by affecting our views, ſentiments, and af- 
fections, and not the ſelf-determining will, 
that they can produce a virtuous conduct; 
and that on every other hypotheſis, rewards 
and puniſhments would be uſeleſs. 


Doctor Reid has faid, that rewards and 
puniſhments, as motives, have an influence 
over the conduct, conſiſtently with his own 
hypotheſis, though that hypotheſis excludes 
their influence. Waving this contradiction, 
I think it demonſtrable, that agreeably to 
the Libertarian ſyſtem, rewards and puniſh- 
ments would be uſeleſs. A proof of this 
has been already attempted, I will now 
briefly repeat the argument, 


All motives either influence the deter- 
minations of the wiil—cr they do not. If 


the 
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the affirmative is granted, Neceſſity fol- 
lows ;—if the negative is maintained, then 


rewards and puniſhments, as motives, are 


wholly inefficacious, and it is abſurd to pro- 
poſe them. If a middle hypotheſis is con- 
tended for, namely, that they do influence, 
but not neceſlarily ; and that the mind poſ- 
ſeſſes a controuling power over the influence 
of all motives, then every exerciſe of this 
power, as proceeding from no motive, is an 
effect without a cauſe, It follows alſo, that, 
how ſtrong ſoever the motives to virtue may 
be rendered by the Deity, their influence 
may be entirely overturned by the ſelf-deter- 
mining power. What avails it, to propoſe 
to mankind the rewards and puniſhments of 
futurity, as incentives to moral worth, if 
the conduct is determined not by motives, 
but an arbitrary will. I may give theſe 
principles of action their greateſt poſſible 
force; I may impreſs them moſt deeply on 
the mind of the agent but what does it 
profit? I have no hold of his will; it baf- 
fles all my endeavours; it controuls all mo- 
tives, and decides for itſelf. 


On 
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On the hypotheſis of Neceſſity, I know, 
that if I can communicate the aſcendancy 
to theſe principles of action, and fix it pro- 
perly, that aſcendancy will operate uniform- 
ly, and determine the conduct in favour of 
virtue. And, if I find the impreſſion likely 
to be effaced, I renew it ; perſuaded, that, 
as long as the view of theſe rewards and 
puniſhments is the predominant principle, 
virtue muſt be the neceſſary effect. But 
were it true, that our volitions are deter- 
mined by the will, independently on the 
ſtrength of motives, whether intrinſic or 
or adyentitious, relative or abſolute, it would 
be totally uſeleſs to propoſe them. On this 
hypotheſis, to determine the conduct to 
virtue, I muſt not propoſe motives, but 
ftrive to govern this ſelf-determining will; 
—but how this is to be done, I am utterly 
unable to conceive, 


I know, that Libertarians contend ſtre- 
nuouſly for what they term the moral in- 
fluence of motives ; by which is meant an 
influence, which the felf-determining will 

may 
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may, of itſelf, reſiſt—an influence which 
mnclnes, but not compels. Rewards and pu- 
niſhments, ſay they, are proper, as they 
prompt men to the practice of virtue, in- 
viting them to the purſuit of real and laſt- 
ing good, the liberty of reſiſtance being, at 
the ſame time, ſuppoſed, as eſlantial to the 
character of moral agents; whereas, it is 
faid, if they had a compulſory influence, 

they would be highly improper. 


F anſwer, that the hypotheſis of Neceſſity 
is egregiouſly miſunderſtood, if ſuppoſed to 
imply, that motives compel, or conſtrain, 
as if they offered any violence to the will, 
forcing us to act contrary to inclination, 
Neceſſity is chargeable with no ſuch ab- 
ſurdity. It teaches, that motives are the 
cauſes of our volitions, that we form theſe 
volitions as they incline us, and that we 
will to act agreeably to their influence. 
Our actions reſult from choice; but that 
choice is uniformly made agreeably to the 
predominance of certain motives, and prin- 
ciples of action. And is an act leſs volun- 
tary, becauſe the will, in its determination, 

is 
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is guided by certain rules, and the volition 
formed on certain views of good and evil? 
If my preſent ſtate of mind neceſſarily in- 
clines me, to prefer preſent advantage to 
future reward, or converſely, does it follow, 
that the choice is made contrary to incli- 
nation? or, that I am forced to act in either 
way, feeling myſelf diſpoſed, at the ſame 
time, much to prefer the other ; which is 
the only ſtate of things, to which the term 
compulſion can be properly applied? No- 
thing can be more ridiculoufly falſe than 
ſuch a concluſion. I might as well fay, 
that becauſe I muſt do what I will, the 
action is compelled, and not voluntary. 
Neceſſary, as Dr. Prieſtley juſtly obſerves, 
is not oppoſed to voluntary, but to contin- 
gent, voluntary being antithetic to involun- 
tary, and neceſſity to contingency, 


With regard to that moral influence, 
which motives are faid to poſſeſs over our 
volitions, I obſerve, that the hypotheſis, 
which affirms it, proceeds on the aſſump- 
tion of a ſelf-determining power, which has 


been proved to be impoſſible, as involving, 
at 
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at once, an abſurdity and a contradiction | 
an abſurdity, as it implies an effect without 
a cauſe—a. determination without a motive; 
and a contradiction, as it maintains, that a 
thing may be, and not be, at one and the 
fame time. For it ſuppoſes, that, when 
the motives on both ſides are equal, and the 
mind, therefore, by the hypotheſis, is in- 
different to both, it is, at the ſame time, in- 
clined to one. But indifference and pre- 
ference are irreconcileable, and cannot co- 
exiſt in the ſame mind, at the ſame inſtant. 
It ſuppoſes, alſo, that when motives predo- 
minate on one fide, and the mind is inclined 
to obey theſe, rather than their contraries, 
at the ſame time, in the ſame circumſtances, 
and without undergoing any change of ſtate; 
it is equally inclined alſo to obey the others, 
which is likewiſe a contradiction, 
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The error of Libertarians lies in conceiv- 
ing, that becauſe motives of every claſs are 
reſiſtible, therefore their effect is not ne- 
ceſſary, not attending to theſe two obvious 
truths, 1ſt. That neceflity of action does 
not always imply ſuperiority of action, as 
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two pounds may act neceſſarily, though 
overbalanced by four—and, 2dly. That 
motives, in themſelves weak, may acquire 
the aſcendancy over others, intrinſically 
ſtronger, and may predominate to ſuch a de- 
gree, as 'to incline the will to reſiſt other 
motives, much ſuperior in real force, while, 
in minds of a different habit, they have but 
little influence. 


But I did Dr. Reid injuſtice, when I 
ſaid, that he offered no proof of the abſur- 
dity, or rather the iniquity, of rewards and 
puniſhments on the hypotheſis of Neceflity, 
and their propriety on the ſyſtem of Li- 
berty. © From the tranſgreſſion of the beſt 
and wiſeſt laws,” fays he, “it may be in- 
« ferred, with certainty, upon the ſuppoſi- 
« tion of Neceſlity, that, in every inſtance 
ce of tranſgreſſion, the motive of reward or 
% puniſhment was not of ſufficient ſtrength, 
* to produce obedience to the law. This 
* implies a fault in the lawgiver ; but 
there can be no fault in the tranſgreſſor, 
* who acts mechanically by the force of 
« motives, We might as well impute a 
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« fault to the balance, when it does not 
& raiſe a weight of two pounds by the force 
* of one pound. Upon the ſuppoſition of 
« Neceſſity, there can be neither reward, 
ce nor puniſhment, in the proper ſenſe, as 
ie thoſe words imply good and ill deſert. 
* Rewards and puniſhments are only tools 
e employed to produce a mechanical effect. 
« When the effect is not produced, the tool 
© muſt be unfit, or wrong applied.” 


Anſwer. The efficacy of any motive, 
when propoſed to an agent, depends partly 
on the intenſity of the motive itſelf, which 
is here ſuppoſed to be an external one, and 
the ſtate of his mind, to whom the motive 
is addreſſed. And as all motives, whether 
external or internal, are preciſely ſuch, as 
the Deity has determined, and as their 
effects are likewiſe of his appointment, it 
follows, that merit and demerit, according 
to the Libertarian conſtruction of theſe 
terms, are not aſcribable to any human 
being. In what ſenſe, good and ill deſert 


are imputable to mankind, on the Neceſſa- 


rian hypotheſis, ſhall be ſhewn hœreafter. 
| In 
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In the mean time I would obſerve, that an 
argument, drawn from popular language, 
and popular conceptions, cannot invalidate 
demonſtrative evidence. Nor can it be an 
objection to any ſyſtem of opinions, if 
otherwiſe well ſupported, that its advocates 
adopt common phraſeology, if ſufficiently 
accurate for ordinary purpoſes, though in 
logical ſtrictneſs, not ſignificant of ideas 
conliſtent with that ſyſtem. 


Upon the ſuppoſition of liberty, re- 
* wards, and puniſhments, will have a pro- 
per effect upon the wiſe and the good; 
but not ſo upon the fooliſh and the vi- 
© cious, when oppoſed by their animal paſ- 
* ſions or bad habits; and this is juſt what 
* we ſee to be the fact. Upon this ſuppo- 
« ſition, the tranſgreſſion of the law implies 
© no defect in the law; no fault in the 
« law-giver : the fault is ſolely in the tranſ- 
« greſſor. And it is upon this ſuppoſition 
* only, that there can be either reward or 
« puniſhment, in the proper ſenſe of the 
« words ; becauſe it is only on this ſuppo- 
* ſition there can be good or ill deſert.” 
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The language employed in the former 
part of this paſſage, is, I conceive, the pro- 
per language of a Neceilarian, The Au- 
thor refers the conduct, as an effect, to the 
combined operation of external and internal 
motives as the cauſe.— He conſiders the 


virtue of ſome, as afcribable to the view of 


rewards and puniſhments, aided by a ſober 
and rational ſtate of mind, and the immeral 
conduct of others, as ariſing from intem- 
perate animal paſſions, oppoſed to, and pre- 
dominant over, the influence of theſe pro- 
poſed rewards and puniſhments. 


This fo me, I muſt fay, if not an explicit 
aſſent to Neceſſity, appears at leaſt to be a 
phraſeology totally irreconcileable with the 
hypothetis of Liberty. For 1 would atk, 
why have rewards and puniſhments their 
proper effect on the virtuous ? Is it becauſe 
the ſelf- determining will, uit to be ſo? 
No—lIt is, becauſe their ſtate of mind is 
ſuch, as to let theſe external motives have 
their full and uncontrouled operation. Why 
have they not the ſame effect on the vicious? 
Is it becauſe the ſelf- determining power fo 

determines 
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determines it? The Author himſelf aſſigns 
not this reaſon. It is becauſe they are op- 
poſed by their ſtate of mind by the intem- 
perance of animal motives.”—Hence it 
is obvious, as I apprehend, from Doctor 
Reid's own confeſſion, that the will deter- 
mines, in the one caſe, to obey theſe mo- 
tives, becauſe the ſtate of mind inclines it 
ſo to determine ; and in the other, wills to 
reſiſt them, becauſe paſſion and appetites 
prompt it thereto. But to refer our voli- 
tions to our ſtate of mind, is to aſſent to 
the hypotheſis of Neceſſity. 


Upon this ſuppoſition,” ſays he, the 
*« tranſgreſſion of the law, implies no defect 
* in the law, no fault in the law-giver.” 
If, Sir, agrecably to your own hypotheſis, 
rewards and" puniſhments, propoſed by the 
Legiſlator, are unequal, in point of ſtrength, 
to the animal motives, which ſometimes 
reſiſt them, it may be aſked, why does not 
the Legiſlator propoſe ſtill greater motives, 
ſo as by their ſuperior efficacy to overcome 
every opponent influence? If they are in- 
ſufficient for this purpoſe, © the fault is the 
* Legiſlator's, and not the offender's,” 
Fy But 
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But perhaps Dr. Reid will fay, that J 
have miſunderſtood his meaning, and that 
he never intended to ſignify, that the obe- 
dience and non-obedience to theſe propoſed 
motives were reſolvable into different ſtates of 
mind, as the cauſes of theſe oppoſite volitions : 
In ſhort, that he did not mean to renounce the 
ſupreme authority of the will, or ſelf-deter- 
mining power. In this caſe it may be 
aſked, with no great impropriety, why did 
not the Creator make the will more vir- 
tuous ? Why did he not give it an irreſiſti- 
ble inclination to duty? The anſwer, I 
know, will be—becauſe ſuch a conſtitution 
of mind would deſtroy free agency, and all 
merit and demerit, to which liberty of will 
is abſolutely eſſential. Be this granted—it 
may be enquired next, wherein does the 
merit of a gocd man conſiſt ? Is it in will- 
ing virtue, becauſe he wills it? or becauſe it 
is virtue? It the former poſition is main- 
tained, merit and demerit are annihilated ; 


for every action is either good or evil, as it 


proceeds from a motive, either virtuous, or 
vicious, If the latter is affirmed, Neceſſity 
follows; for to will an action, becauſe it is 

1 | yirtuous, 
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virtuous, is to will it from a motive, to the 
influence of which motive, as a cauſe, the 
action is referable. A virtuous, or a de- 
praved will, can mean nothing but a will, 
governed by virtuous, or vicious motives, 
or diſpoſitions. 


Our Author expends a long chapter to 
prove, that Liberty is conſiſtent with Go- 
vernment, human and divine. Government, 
he obſerves, is of two kinds, mechanical 
and moral. The firſt,” he ſays, “is the 


« government of beings, which have no 


« active power, but are merely paſſive and 
* ated upon; the ſecond, of intelligent 
and active beings.” He illuſtrates the 
nature of mechanical government, by the 
example of a ſhip, directed on the princi- 


ples of art, by the maſter, to a certain port, 


being itſelf entirely paſſive, the ſubject ner · 
ther of praiſe nor blame ; and by that alſo 


of puppets moved by a perſon behind the 


ſcene. | 


Moral government is the government 
* of perſons, who have reaſon and active 
C4: «© power, 
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* power, and have laws preſcribed them for 
te their conduct by a Legiſlator. Their 
ce gbedience is their own act and deed, and 
* conſequently they muſt have power to 
* obey or diſobey. To preſcribe laws to 
ce them, which they have not power to 
« obey, or to require a ſervice beyond their 
e power, would be tyranny and injuſtice, in 


* the higheſt degree.” 


Anſwer—The object of all good govern- 
ment is to promote the happineſs of its 
ſubjects, by exhibiting motives to the obe- 
dience of wiſe and falutary laws. What- 
ever tends to produce the deſired effect, is 
right and juſt ; whatever counteracts it is 
iniquitous and reprehenſible. Agreeably to 
the hypotheſis of Neceſlity, it is admitted, 
that motives are preſented to the vicious, 
inclining them to obſerve certain laws, 
which, their conduct being predetermined 
by the Divine Being, they muſt neceſſarily 
diſobey. Now, to require obedience, where 
obedience is impoſſible, ſeems repugnant 
to every principle of wiſdom and rectitude. 
Why am I to be puniſhed for what I could 

not 
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not avoid? may the offender aſk, on the 
Neceſſarian hypotheſis. The queſtion is 
preciſely the ſame, as if he ſhould enquire, 


| why am I involved in the conſequences of 


another's guilt? Why do I ſuffer for the 
tranſgreſſions of a father? Why am I pu- 
niſhed for crimes, to which I was not ac- 


ceſlary ? 


Theſe are difficulties which attend the 
moral government of the Deity, on every 
hypotheſis, which can be framed—difficul= 
ties, which a future ſtate only can fatisfac- 
torily reſolve. From the infinite benevo- 
lence of the Deity, and from the Chriſtian 
revelation, we have reaſon to believe, that 
all mankind will be ultimately happy, and 
that every unequal diſtribution of moral and 
phyſical evil, (for a Neceſſarian refers both to 
the Deity,) will be hereafter compenſated, 
from the inexhauſtible fulneſs of the Divine 
Benignity. And, if all government is juſt 
and right, as it tends to promote the gene- | 
ral good, and as phyſical evils ate inflicted 
for faults not our own, and are believed to 
be ſubſervient to the beſt purpoſes, who 

knows, 
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| knows, but the ordination of moral evil, 


and of the puniſhment annexed thereto, 
may be promotive of great and univerſal 
happineſs ? Were the effects, or the puniſh- 
ment of moral evil, to be perpetuated for 
ever, then the ordination of it, in the caſe 
of any man, would be an unputation on the 


_ goodneſs of the Deity, indelible and ever- 


laſting. To puniſh him for ever, for tranſ- 
greſſions he could not avoid, would be re- 
pugnant to every principle of benevolence 
and mercy. But as the puniſhment, if it 
ſhould be ſo called, amounts merely to the 
infliction of a certain portion of pain, for a 
limited time here and hereafter, the queſtion 
— Why is he puniſhed for what he could 


not avoid, is juſt the ſame, as Why do I 


&« ſuffer any phyſical evil here, for errors I 
* myſelf never committed?“ 


Our nature is ſo conſtituted, that happi- 
neſs neceſſarily ariſes, from the obedience of 
the Divine laws. This happineſs is called, 
in popular language, the reward of that obe- 
dience. Now the doctrine of Neceſſity 
implies, that this virtue, together with the 

enjoy mant 
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enjoyment. thence reſulting, is withheld. 
from ſome, and granted to others; and 
that the Deity has allotted to every man a 
certain portion of moral evil, with the ne- 
ceſſary conſequences thereof, for a definite 
time, Why moral goodneſs is granted to 
one, and moral evil inflicted on another, is 
a queſtion, which' it is as impoſſible for as 
to reſolve, as it is for a Libertarian to ſay, 
why phyſical good and evil are unequally 
diſtributed. - Nor can any government be 
juſtly deemed “ tyrannical,” the great ob- 
ject of which is, to produce univerſal good. 
And, I preſume, no Libertarian will ven- 
ture to deny, that the ordination of moral 
evil, with the pain annexed to it, may be a 
neceſſary mean of effectuating great and ul- 
timate enjoyment, even to the ſufferers 
themſelves. 


Moral evil is, in itſelf, nothing, but as 
productive of phyſical evil. It is ſolely, 
becaule vice of every kind is fatal to happi- 
neſs, that the Deity has forbidden it. Now, 
if the Libertarians can reconcile the tempo- 
rary ordination of phyſical evil, with the be- 

nevolence 
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nevolence of the Deity, I cannot ſee, why 


they ſhould ſtartle ſo much at the ordination 
of moral evil, which is an evil, only as con- 
nected with its effects, the predetermination 
of which they have no difficulty in be- 


lieving. 


It is granted, that, according to the ſyſ- 
tem of Neceſſity, of every thing done in 
« the univerſe, God is the ſole agent *.” Tt 
is granted alſo, that, laws, rewards, and 
* puniſhments, are only mechanical en- 
« gines, and that the will of the Lawgiver 


* J here quote the words of the Author, 


& is obeyed, as much when his laws are 
ce tranſgreſſed, as when they are obſerved :” 
—By which latter conceſſion, I would be 
underſtood to mean, that the will and bene- 
volent intention of the Deity, are accom- 
pliſhed, both by the tranſgreſſion, and the 
obedience of his laws .- That the tranſ- 


greſſion 


+ As I am aware, that this ſentiment is liable to per- 


verſion, I deem it neceſſary to obſerve, that the poſition 
I have here advanced, is not to be conſtrued into any 
palliation, much leſs, a juſtification of immoral prac- 
tice, It amounts ſimply to this—that all events, whe- 
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greſſion of the divine laws cannot produce 
good, no Libertarian, as I have juſt now 
remarked, will venture to affirm. Nay, on 


the Libertarian hypotheſis, if the Deity ſees 


ther morally good or evil, are predetermined by the 
Deity ; that they concur, under his adminiſtration, to 
produce great and univerſal good; and that all tranf- 
greſſions of the Divine laws, none of which can take 
place, without his appcintment, are neceſſarily ſubſer- 
vient to the completion of his deſigns. In confirma- 
tion of this hypotheſis, if it may be ſo termed, I might 
adduce numberleſs paſſages, as well as many facts, re- 
corded in the ſacred volume, which are at once both 
appoſite and ſtriking. Of theſe the malignity of the 
Jews, in the crucifixion of the Meſſiah, is one of the 
moſt remarkable. And let me intreat thoſe, who may 
be inclined to reprobate this ſentiment, to conſider, 
before they condemn it, whether they are warranted to 
affirm, that the purpoſes of the Deity can nowiſe be 
accompliſhed by even the violation of his laws. I would 
alſo wiſh them to conſider, what is the import of thoſe 
texts in Scripturc, wherein wicked men are repreſented, 
as the miniiters of the Divine will, and the malevolent 
paſſions, by which they were actuated, are expreſsly 
ſaid, to have been Divinely inſpired, Let me entreat 
them, likewiſe to enquice, on what principle they deny, 
that the ordination of moral evil may ſubſerve the will 
and intentions of the Almighty, while they acknow- 
ledge, that the permiſſion of that evil is perfectly com- 
patible with the accompliſkment of his purpoſes, 
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the violation of his laws every day, and even 
foreſaw it, how comes he to permit this vio- 


lation, if not promotive of general good? 


And, if it is ſubſervient to the production 
of general happineſs, why may it not be 
pre-ordained ? | 


On the ſyſtem of Neceflity, * there can 
be no moral government,” ſays Dr. Reid, 
« nor moral obligation.” That there can- 
not be that moral government, which pre- 
ſuppoſes Philoſophical Liberty, is true— 
Such government is not neceſſary for the 
communication of happineſs, which is the 
ſole end of the Divine adminiſtration. And, 
if it is not neceſſary for this purpoſe, its 
non-exiſtence can be no objection to the 
hypotheſis, which excludes it. A Neceſ- 
farian conſiders body and mind, matter and 
ſpirit, (to adopt the common diſtinction) as 
alike under the Divine adminiſtration, and 
believes that the cauſes, which the Deity 
employs, for the production of certain 
effects, have, in each, the ſame neceſſary in- 
fluence. The government of the one he 
believes to conſiſt, in the application of 


phyſical 
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phyſical cauſes, to produce phyſical effects; 
and the government of the other, in the ap- 
plication of moral cauſes, for the production 
of moral effects; the means he employs in 
both caſes having the ſame neceſſary opera- 
non. 


Dr. Reid's objection, therefore, amounts 
merely to this, that the moral government 
of the Deity is ſuppoſed, on the hypotheſis 
of Neceflity, to be conducted otherwiſe, 
then on the hypotheſis of Liberty ;—1in 
other words, that a Libertarian and a Ne- 
ceſſarian entertain different ideas of the mode, 
in which the Divine Being governs the 
moral world.— Let it be proved, that hap- 
pineſs cannot reſult from the moral govern- 
ment of the Deity, as explained by Neceſ- 
farians, and this objection will have weight 
—till this is proved, it muſt, I conceive, 
be deemed nugatory and impertinent. 


«© On the hypotheſis of Neceſſity, ſays 
Dr. Reid, “there can be no moral obliga- 
* tion. I anſwer, that all moral obligation 
is demonſtrably ſounded, in the ſubſerviency 
of 
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of virtue, to produce individual and general 


happineſs. It is, becauſe virtue conduces 


to preſent enjoyment, and future felicity, 
that it is enjoined by the Deity, and prac- 
tiſed by moral agents. While, therefore, 
the connection between virtue and happineſs 
remains unaltered, the deſire of the one, 
inherent in our nature, will operate, on the 
hypotheſis of Neceſſity, as a powerful mo- 
tive to the practice of the other; and moral 
obligations will reſt on the ſame ſtable and 
permanent foundation. Till this connec- 
tion is diſſolved, moral obligation muſt 
exiſt; nor does the hypotheſis of Neceſſity 
tend, in the ſmalleſt degree, to looſen the 
connection, or deſtroy the obligation. 


I know, Doctor Reid will reply, that he 
uſes the terms moral obligation, in a different 
ſenſe from what I have here affixed to them; 
and that to moral character, freedom of 
will, or Philoſophical Liberty, is abſolutely 
ellential. But this is obviouily to reaſon in 
a circle, or beg the queſtion, by adducing 
the neceſſary exiſtence of moral obligation, 
to which Philoſophical Freedom is aſſumed 
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as eſſential, as an argument for the exiſtence 
of this Philoſophical Freedom, 


I cloſe theſe remarks with obſerving, that 
the Doctor's chief argument againſt Neceſ- 
ſity, to prove its inconſiſtency with moral 
government, is, its incongruity with moral 
obligation. It runs thus: There can be no 
obligation to do that, which we cannot do, 
and to puniſh us for not doing, what it is im- 
pojfible to perform, is extreme muyuity—But 
the doctrine of Neceſjity implies, that we 
ſhall be puniſhed for not doing, what it was 
not in our power to do—therefore it im- 
peaches the Divine Juſtice, and cannot be 
rue. 


I anſwer—It cannot be more inconſiſtent 
with the juſtice of God to puniſh us for 
not doing, what was really impracticable, 
than it is, to involve us in the penal conſe- 


quences of tranſgreſſions, which we never 


committed. The Doctor muſt acknow- 
ledge, that we often ſuffer for faults not our 
own; yet he maintains the infinite juſtice 
of the Deity.—A Neceſſarian has an equal 
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right, to maintain the exiſtence of the ſame 
attribute, and in the ſame degree, on his 
own hypotheſis; as it can be no greater 
imputation on the Divine Juſtice to fay, 
that the Deity will puniſh us for the omiſ- 
ſion of what it was impoſſible to perform, 
or for doing, what it was impofſible to 
avoid, than to acknowledge, that we are pu- 
niſhed for faults neither directly, nor indi- 
rectly, our own. 


I am aware, that Libertarians will reply, 
that the infliction of phyſical evils for errors, 
which we never committed, is reconcileable 
with the juſtice of God; as theſe evils are 
productive of a greater advantage, not only 
to the individual himſelf, but likewiſe to 
others. The argument is good; and on 
this principle the juſtice of the Deity is 
completely vindicated, But may not the 
inſliclion of moral evil, with its penal conſe- 
quences, be likewiſe productive of greater 
good to thoſe, to whom this moral evil is 
for a time ordained, with the ſufferings an- 
nexed to it? If evil, not of our own creation, 


is rendered ſubſeryient to our intereſt in the 
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one caſe, it may be ſo, in the other alſo.— 
And till this is proved to be impoflible, the 
argument has no weight. And I would 
repeat the obſervation, that, if moral evil is 
not really, and certainly, productive of good, 
its exiſtence is equally irreconcileable with 
the doctrine of Liberty, which ſuppoſes, 
that the Deity foreſaw it, ſtill ſees it, and 
permits ft. 


The Doctor, after offering theſe objec- 
tions againſt Neceſſity, as inconſiſtent with 
moral government, proceeds next to conſi- 
der, what notion of the Divine adminiſtra- 
tion we are naturally led to form, on the 
hypotheſis of Liberty. 


He begins with obſerving, that Liberta- 
rians believe, “that in that ſmall portion 
* of the univerſe, which falls under our 


% view, as a great part has no active power, 
but moves, as it is moved, by neceſſity, 


* and therefore muſt be ſubject to a me- 
* chanical government, ſo it has pleaſed the 
* Almighty, to beſtow upon ſome of his 
** creatures, particularly upon man, ſome 
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« degree of active power, and of reaſon, to 
te direct him to the right uſe of his power.” 
To this part of their creed, every Neceſſa- 
rian, I believe, will readily aſſent. 


He obſeryes next, that the union of rea- 


ſon and active power conſtitutes moral Li- 


berty, which raiſes a man to a ſuperior 
* rank in the creation of God. He is not 
merely a tool in the hand of the Maſter, 
but a ſervant, in the proper ſenſe, who has 
& a certain truſt, and is accountable for the 


_ * diſcharge of it. Within the ſphere of his 


% power he has a ſubordinate dominion, or 
* government; and therefore may be ſaid, 
* to be made after the image of God, the 
* Supreme Governor. But, as his domi- 
« nion is ſubordinate, he is under a moral 
ie obligation, to make a right uſe of it, as 
* far as the reaſon, which God has given 
& him, can direct him. When he does ſo; 
« he is a juſt object of moral approbation ; 
te and no leſs an object of diſapprobation, 
e and juſt puniſhment, when he abuſes the 
ce power, with which he is entruſted. And 
* he muſt finally render an account of the 

5" -, 
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& talent committed to him, to the Supreme 
« Governor and Righteous Judge. This,” 
fays he, is the moral government of God, 
which far from being inconſiſtent with 
liberty, ſuppoſes liberty in thoſe that are 
&« ſubject to it; and can extend no farther 
te than that liberty extends; for account- 
e ableneſs can no more agree with neceſſity, 
„ than light with darkneſs.” 


In this paſſage, which I have tranſcribed 
at large, there are, as I apprehend, ſeveral 
manifeſt inaccuracies of expreſſion, if not 
errors in ſentiment. Active power is elſe- 
where defined by the Doctor to be, an at- 
tribute in a being, by which he can do cer- 
tain things, if he wills. Reaſon is faid to 
be that faculty, which directs him to the 
right uſe of this power. The conjunction 
of theſe, ſays Dr. Reid, forms moral li- 
berty. But this definition is manifeſtly in- 
accurate, as it does not include the motive 
principles of action, by which I mean thoſe 
affections, paſſions, and moral diſpoſitions, 
which are eſſential to a moral agent. For 
active power is conſidered by the Doctor, as 
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merely the will to do, and the capacity of 
acting; to regulate which power is the pro- 
vince of reaſon. But a moral agent muſt 
not only have reaſon, will, and the capacity 
of acting, but likewiſe paſſions and appe- 
tites, capable of prompting, either to acts 
of virtue or of vice, the ſtate of which, as 
inclining to moral good, or evil, determines 
the character as virtuous or vicious. He 
may be capable of willing and acting, and 
he may have reaſon to direct him, how to 
act; but his moral Liberty conſiſts, agree- 
ably to his own ſyſtem, not in the union of 
reaſon, will, and a capacity of acting ab- 
ſtractly conſidered, but in the power of wil- 
ling, and acting, ſo as to gratify, either the 


virtuous, or vicious, affections of his na- 


ture 8. | 


Within the ſphere of his power,” ſays 
he, „he has a ſubordinate dominion, or 


* In offering theſe remarks on the Author's defini- 
tion of moral Liberty, I would beg leave to obſerve, 
that, if from inadvertence, I have either miſconceived 
his meaning, or, without juſt cauſe, charged him with 
inaccuracy, I requeſt his forgiveneſs, and ſubmit to 
correction, 15 
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4 government, and therefore may be ſaid to 
te be made, after the image of God.” His 
reſemblance to his Maker does certainly not 
conſiſt, in his being veſted with a certain 
dominion, but in his participation of thoſe 
intellectual, and moral powers, eſſential to 
the Divinity. * But as his dominion is 
& ſubordinate, he is under a moral obliga- 
« tion to make a right uſe of it, as far as 
* the reaſon, which God has given him, 
can direct him.” How his moral obli- 
gation can poſſibly ariſe from the ſubordi- 
nation of his dominion, I profeſs myſelf to- 
tally unable to conceive. When he does 
« ſo, he is a juſt object of moral approba- 
tion, and no leſs an object of diſapproba- 
tion and juſt puniſhment, when he abuſes 
* the power, with which he is entruſted.” 


That the right uſe of that power, which 
the Deity has granted us, renders a man the 
ſubject of moral approbation ; and that the 
improper uſe of it renders him the object of 
moral diſapprobation, is an incontrovertible 
truth. But what is meant by the right uſe 
of this power? According to the Neceſſa- 
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rian hypotheſis, it implies acting conform- 
ably to the benevolent motives and princi- 
ples of our nature, and in the communica- 
tion of as much happineſs to others, as our 
capacities will admit. Agreeably to the 
Libertarian hypotheſis, it means practiſing, 
what is called virtue, by the advocates of 
that ſyſtem, not from any benevolent prin- 
ciples, not from any ſenſe of right and 
wrong, not from any view of conſequent 
advantage, either to the agent or others, but 
from the mere impulſe of the ſelf- determin- 
ing will. The Doctor ſhould have proved 
the conſiſtency of his theory, with the moral 
agency of man, by ſhewing how an action 
may be either morally good, or evil, and the 
object of approbation, or diſapprobation, 
though not originating, either in good or 


bad motives, or indicative of virtuous or de- 


praved affections, but as reſulting from the 
abſolute determinations of an arbitrary and 
capricious faculty. For to inform us, that 
man may be, and really is, an object of 
moral approbation, and diſapprobation, con- 
ſiſtently with Philoſophical Liberty, with- 
out offering the ſemblance of argument, 

to 
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to evince the compatibility of a ſelf- deter- 
mining power, with the exiſtence of moral 
character, is to aſſert his creed, but not to 
prove it. But to explain how an action 
can be either morally good or evil, as origi- 
nating from. the will only, is an attempt 
ſomewhat difficult, and is, by moſt Liber- 
tarians, ſtudiouſly avoided, 


« He is nct merely a tool in the hand of 
e the maſter, but a ſervant in the proper 
« ſenſe, who has a certain truſt, and is ac- 
** countable for the diſcharge of it.” 


It is an eaſy matter, to employ offenſive 
and inapplicable terms, to impreſs on the 
minds of the anthinking, a prejudice againſt 
the cleareſt truth. The appellation, which 
is here indirectly beſtowed on man, as the 
ſubject of Philoſophical Neceſſity, is inap- 
poſite and egregiouſly miſapplied, even on 
the hypotheſis, for which we contend. A 
tool is, properly, an inſtrument of manual 
operation, formed of brute mattcr, devoid 
of feeling, reaſon, will, and every other diſ- 
tinctive quality of a ſentient, and iatelli- 

gent 
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gent being. It is figuratively employed, to 
denote a man, who, either voluntarily, or 
by compulſion, meanly ſubmits to ſubſerve 
the inclinations and commands of another, 
It is generally uſed in a bad ſenſe ; for we ſel- 
dom deſign the moſt obſequious and paſſive 
miniſter, of a good man, who employs him 
in the execution of his benevolent ſchemes, 
by this opprobrious appellation, The term 
implies, not only that the agent is ſervilely 
occupied, in forwarding the ſelfiſh intereſts 
of another, but alſo that he relinquiſhes his 
own right to will, and to act, and ſacrifices 
his freedom to ſome foreign authority. 


Hence it is obvious, that this term is 
inapplicable to man, as the ſubject of Phi- 
loſophical Neceſſity. He is a being en- 
dowed with capacities for rendering himſelf 
happy, and communicating happineſs to 

others. He is a ſubordinate, but voluntary 
agent, in the hands of the Deity for the 
promotion of the moſt wiſe and benevolent 
purpoſes, He is his miniſter for good, fil- 
ling a certain ſphere in his creation, acting 
by his agency, accompliſhing his deſigns, 

and 
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and in every action of his life directed by 
his energy to that conduct, which is moſt 
conducive to the production of laſting and 
univerſal happineſs. To affix the reproach- 
ful term of rool, to a being endowed with 
ſach noble powers, as he poſſeſſes, reaſon, 
memory, imagination, conſcience—which, 
combined with the active principles of his 
nature, and under the continual government 
of the Deity, will certainly render himſelf 
infinitely happy, and alſo promote the en- 
joyment of others, appears to me an un- 
warrantable perverſion of language. 


It is true, indeed, that the will of man is 
the will of God; he cannot act, but as the 
Deity determines ; and from this apparent 
ſameneſs of condition with that of a perſon, 
who is the ſervile inſtrument of another's 
will, the appcllation, I have mentioned, has 
been inconſiderately applied to him. But, 
agreeably to the hypotheſis of Neceflity, 
the will of man, and the will of God, are 
preciſely the ſame: there is no oppoſition or 
contrariety between them : whereas the will 
of that agent, who is a tool in the hands of 

another, 
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another, is diſtin& from the will of his ſu- 
perior, is often at variance with it, and 
ſubmits, only to ſerve ſome ſelfiſn purpoſe of 
its own. 


I contend, therefore, as an advocate for 
Neceſſity, that the term here employed is 
injurious to the dignity of man, and inap- 
poſite to his character. And were it aſked, 
what he becomes on the Libertarian ſyſtem, 
I ſhould not heſitate to ſay, that he is, de- 
monſtrably, with reſpect to the exerciſe of 


the powers he poſſeſſes, a being anomalous 


in the univerſe of God, exemplifying, in his 
conduct, the poſſibility of effects, without 
cauſes, and of a moral character, unconnected 


with moral principles. He is a creature 


lawleſs and uncontroulable, to whom the 
capacity of acting is imparted, the degree of 
which is indeed limited, but whoſe exerciſe 
is governed by no rule. His actions are as 
uncertain, as the veering wind; reſulting 


from no definite cauſe, conſequently not ob- 


jects of reaſon, of probability, nor of fore- 
knowledge. He is the ſport of an arbitrary 
and capricious will, acting without unifor- 

mity, 
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mity, and without deſign. I ſhould com- 
pare him to a child, a fool, or a lunatic, 
whoſe conduct is irregular, whimſical, and 
extravagant; determined by no fixed prin- 
ciples, and truly the oftspring of accident 


or chance. 


« And he muſt,” fays the Doctor, “ fi- 
* nally render an account of the talent com- 
* mitted to him, to the Supreme Governor 
* and Righteous Judge.” Whatever talents 
the Deity may have imparted to man, the 
exerciſe of theſe talents is undeniably, on 
the Libertarian hypotheſis, entirely de- 
pendent on the determinations of the will. 
It follows, therefore, that I am accountable 
to my Maker for the exerciſe of my will, as 
the proper or improper uſe. of theſe talents 
is wholly aſcribable to its arbitration. But 
Libertarians themſelves will acknowledge, 
that, if I am accountable for the exerciſe of 
any faculty, with which the Deity has en- 
dowed me, that faculty muſt be under my 
direction and government. It mult be ſuch, 
as I can correct or deprave, improve or mit- | 
improve. Now, on the hypotheſis of Li- 
berty, 
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berty, the will is the ſupreme and ſole ar- 
biter of our conduct. It acknowledges no 
law—no ſuperior. Reaſon may direct, con- 
ſcience may approve and remonſtrate, the 
affections and appetites may incline to cer- 
tain modes of action; but theſe are only 
like © evidences before a judge, or parties in 
* a cauſe,” and are wholly ſubſervient to its 
deciſion and authority. In ſhort, on the 
Libertarian ſcheme, the will is ſuperior to 
every kind of influence, and its determina- 
tions purely its own. 


Now, if this be the fact—if this ſelf-de- 
termining power ſpurns at all controul, and 
obeys nothing but its own will, I do not 
ſee, how it is poſſible either to improve or 
miſimprove it—either to correct it, if de- 
praved, or to corrupt it, if virtuous ;—and 
if I cannot govern it—if no means, which 
I can employ, will change its ſtate, cither 
for the better, or the worſe, on what prin- 
ciple am I reſponſible for actions, which re- 
ſult from the determinations cf a faculty, 
over which I have no controul, That it 
is impoſſible to reform it, if inclined to im- 

morality, 
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morality, requires no proof: Nay, the 
very deſire or wiſh to reform it, would, in 
theſe circumſtances, imply a contradiction. 
For I ſhall ſuppoſe, that the will is de- 
praved, and that I am perſuaded it is ſo. 
How am I to correct it? I know no an- 
ſwer, which a Libertarian can give, con- 
ſiſtently with his own hypotheſis, but this, 
« by willing to correct it. But this evi- 
dently implies, that a will to be vicious, 
and a will to be virtuous, exiſt at the ſame 
time, in the ſame individual, which is a 
palpable contradiction. 


The hypotheſis of Neceſſity is charge- 
able with no ſuch abſurdity. Agrecably to 
it, if I am convinced of the depravity of my 
heart, if I ſee the folly, the baſeneſs, and 
the danger, of vice, if my ſtate of mind and 
affections is changed, either by my own ex- 
perience and reflections, or by the admoni- 
tions and.remonſtrances of others, then a 
change of will neceſfarily reſults. Its de- 
pravity formerly proceeded from depraved 
diſpotitions ; its rectitude now is aſcribable 
to the correction of their diſpoſitions, and 

the 
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the prevalence of better principles. This 
doctrine is accordant with. the dictates of 
common ſenſe; the other is contradictory 


and abſurd, 


It is obvious then, that, if the will is ſu- 
preme and arbitrary, not ſubject to the in- 
fluence of motives, and ſtates of mind, and 
ſuch as either the melioration, or depra- 
vation of my heart, will neceſſarily affect, it 
1s ſuperior to my controul, and I cannot be 
juſtly accountable for its exerciſe. Beſides, is 
it not certain, that all reſponſibility regards 
the heart, and not the will ? If, in common 
language, I fay, that I am puniſhable for a 
depraved will, does it not imply, that this 
puniſhment is to be inflifted for thoſe vi- 
cious affections, which have corrupted my 
will? A Libertarian ſays, or mult ſay, he 
is reſponſible for the exerciſe of his will; a 
Neceſſarian, that he is anſwerable for the 
goodneſs, or perverſity, of his heart and af- 
fections. Which of theſe is in the right, 
let any man of unbiaſſed underſtanding 
judge. To ſay, that we are accountable 


for the will, as unconnected with the ſtate 
of 
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of heart and mind, is a ſoleciſm in morali- 
ty. Yet this abſurd poſition every Liber- 
tarian muſt affirm. 


That Liberty, therefore, is irreconcile- 
able with reſponſibility, appears to me ſuffi- 
ciently evident. In what ſenſe we are ſaid 
to be accountable for our actions on the hy- 
potheſis of Neceſſity, I ſhall ſoon have oc- 
caſion to ſhew, when I come to conſider 
Dr. Reid's ſecond argument againſt this hy- 
potheſis. 


Having proved, as I conceive, that Dr. 
Reid's netion of the Divine Government, 
as conſiſtent with Philoſophical Liberty, is 
contradictory and abſurd, I might here reſt 
the matter, eſpecially as our Author has not 
offered even the appearance of argument to 
ſupport what he has ſaid. But the incom- 
patibility of his hypotheſis with the Divine 
Government, may, I conceive, be proved 
by the following argument, 


To govern the material world, it is un- 
deniably certain, that the application of any 
= cauſe 
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cauſe muſt be productive of one definite ef- 
fet ; and that the Governor muſt know, 
what cauſes to employ, in order to produce 
the deſired effects. I prefume, that in like 
manner, to govern the conduct of man, ſo 
as to impart to him, the greateſt poſſible 
happineſs, it is neceſſary, that the determi- 
nations of his will, which are the antece- 
dents of his conduct, ſhall be ſubject to 
fixed and definite laws. The Deity mult 
know, what cauſes or motives to employ, 
in order to produce the deſired determina- 
tion. 


Were not this the caſe, and did man poſ- 
ſeſs a power of determining his conduct, 
ſuperior to the influence of all cauſes and 
all motives, which might be applied, then 
it would be impoſſible for the Divine Be- 
ing, by any means he could uſe, to lead him 
to that mode of action, with which his 
happineſs is connected. For, if the Deity 
cannot, by addreſſing certain motives to his 
will, govern its volitions, as may be moſt 
conducive to his good, how is his preſent 
enjoyment, or ultimate felicity, to be ſe- 

2 cured ? 
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cured ? How are his determinations to be 
fixed, ſo as to incline him infallibly to that 
deportment, to which happineſs is annexed ? 
By this free will, which over-rules all mo- 
tives, and bids defiance to all controul, he is 
rendered independent on his Maker. He can 
no more be ſaid, to be under any govern- 
ment, than the wind, which bloweth, where 
it liſteth, is under the direction of any hu- 
man power. Let his reaſon be convinced 
of the propriety of any action, let every ap- 
petite and paſſion in his nature incline him 
to that action, it would avail nothing. The 
will is free; no cauſe can govern it no in- 
fluence can direct its choice. 


Is not man, on this hypotheſis, totally 
independent of all government? Is he not 
a being, ſuch as not even infinite wiſdom 
and power combined can poſſibly rule? For 
to the certain production of every effect, the 
certain operation of a cauſe is neceſſary. 
And if the conſtitution of the human mind 
is ſuch, that every motive or cauſe which 
the Deity may employ, to generate certain 


diſpoſitions and conſequent actions, may be 
R 2 Over- 
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overcome by the reſiſtance of the will, then 
it is evident, that every cauſe, which the 
Divine Being may bring into actior: for that 
purpoſe, may fail of its effect, and the hu- 
man will thus baffle even Omnipotence it- 
ſelf, On the hypotheſis of Liberty, moral 


government is impoſſible ; and I may ven- 


ture to challenge any Libertarian to ſhew, 
conſiſtently with his own ſyſtem, how the 
Deity can rule the mind of man, ſo as either 
to reſtrain from vice, or lead to virtue. 


With the Neceſſarian hypotheſis, the 
moral goyernment of the Divine Being is 
perfectly conſiſtent. According to it, the 
conſtitution of body and mind, which he 
has beſtowed on man, and the views, he 
preſents to him, of good and evil, have a 
neceſſary influence over his conduct; and 
the Deity, by the application of certain mo- 
tives and cauſes, can incline him infallibly to 
that deportment, which will contribute to 
his preſent and ultimate advantage. And 
I know no reflection ſo comfortable, as, 
that we are, at all times, under the im- 

mediate 
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mediate direction of a wiſe and good Being, 
who, in all his diſpenſations, conſults our 
intereſt, and that our happineſs is not left 
dependent on ourſelves—on the capricious, 
feeble, and uncertain exertions of frail man; 
but is unalterably ſecured by unerring wiſ- 
dom, and irreſiſtible power. 


The defenders of Philoſophical Liberty, 
ſenſible of the force of this argument, have 
been compelled to admit, that in certain 
caſes the Deity interpoſes, to prevent great 
evils, by immediately influencing the hu- 
man will. This 1s, at leaſt, an acknow- 
ledgment, that the doctrine of Philoſophical 
Liberty cannot be defended as an univerſal 
principle. But this conceſſion, though it 
leſſens the difficulty, by no means removes 
it. For, in every inſtance, wherein the 
Deity does not interpoſe, no proviſion is 
made for the happineſs of mankind ; and 
their will to act, on which their enjoyment 
depends, is guided by no rule, and deter- 
mined by no definite principle of action. 


R 3 Dr, 
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Dr. Reid is of opinion, that the Deity 
may have many ways of governing the de- 
terminations of the mind, without infring- 
ing human liberty. It would,“ ſays he, 
be great folly and preſumption in us, to 
& pretend to know all the ways, in which 
e the government of the Supreme Being is 
e carried on, and his purpoſes accom- 
*-pliſhed, by men acting freely, and having 
« different or oppoſite purpoſes in their view. 
« For as the heavens are high above the 
te earth, ſo are his thoughts above our 
* thoughts, and his ways above our ways.“ 


It is unqueſtionably true, that to com- 
prehend the Divine operations, or the mode 
in which the Deity governs the univerſe, 
far tranſcends the capacity of man. But 
this we know, that Omnipotence itſelf can- 
not reconcile contradictions, or perform 
impoſſibilites. And for the will to be free 
and ſuperior to all external influence, and, 
at the ſame time, to be under the direction 


of the Deity, and occaſionally governed in 


its volitions by him, ſo as to chuſe, what he 
determines, is a palpable contradiction. His 
influence 
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influence over it muſt be either neceſſary, 
or not. If the former poſition is granted, 
our hypotheſis is eſtabliſhed, If the latter 
is maiatained, then it 1s obvious, that the 
effect of the Divine operation on the human 
will is merely contingent; and that no in- 
fluence, which he may employ, can irre- 
ſiſtibly and certainly fix its volitions. 


This argument, it is impoſſible to evade. 
And while I acknowledge it to be pre- 
ſumption, to circumſcribe the Divine attri- 
butes, within the narrow limits of our ca- 
pacities, I muſt, at the ſame. time, pro- 
nounce it egregious abſurdity, I had almoſt 
faid, pitiable ignorance, to ſuppoſe, that 
that there can be any way, in which the 
Deity can govern the human will, while 
that will is, at the ſame time, its own 


maſter. 


That a man,” ſays Dr. Reid, © may 
have great influence upon the voluntary 
* determinations of other men, by means 
** of education, example, and perſuaſion, 


«is a fact, which muſt be granted, whe- 
R 4 | e ther 
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* ther we adopt the ſyſtem of Liberty or 
« Neceſlity,” 


The truth of this obſervation every Ne- 
ceſſarian will readily admit. But if the 
Doctor offers it as a proof, that the moral 
government of the Deity may be conducted 
by a fimilar influence, which the Divine 
Being may exerciſe over the human will, 


while man is, at the ſame time, philoſophi- 


cally free, I preſume it will fail him. For 
let it be obſerved, that the reſult of what- 
ever counſel I may ofter to another, depends 
not an me, but on the ſtate of his mind, 
to whom I offer it, It may have the de- 
fired eſſect, and it may not. His will is 
not ſubject to my authority, nar is it requi- 
ſite that it ſhould be ſo: for he is not un- 
der my government. The effect of my 
admonition is purely contingent and whe- 
ther he follows or refuſes to follow it, the 
determination is his own—-He may reſiſt, 


or he may comply, and I cannot with cer- 


tainty anticipate the reſult, But whatever 
motive the Deity preſents to the mind of 
any man, fo as to incline him to a certain 

: mode 
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mode of action, that motive muſt have ne- 
ceſſarily the deſired effect; otherwiſe the 
intentions of the Supreme Being himſelf 
may be diſappointed, and the purpoſes of his 
moral government defeated. 


Were the influence, which he exerciſes 
over the human will, preciſely ſimilar in de- 
gree to that, which one man may, by ad- 
monition, poſſeſs over the volitions of ano- 
ther, the effects, in both caſes, would be 
equally contingent; and he could no more 
anticipate, with abſolute certainty, the 
reſult of this influence, than I can prede- 
termine infallibly, how my counſel or ad- 
vice may affect the conduct of him, to 
whom TI offer it. Nor could the human 
will be juſtly faid, to be more under his go- 
vernment, than the will of the perſon ad- 
moniſhed, is under mine. In a word, 
whatever the Deity intends any man to will, 
—that he muſt will, and act conformably. 


If Dr. Reid ſhould deny, that the Deity 
exerciſes this neceſſary influence over the 
mind of man, and ſhould contend, that his 


authority 
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authority is merely ſuaſory, and not or- 
dinative—lI anſwer, that if this ſuppoſition 
is adopted, then it follows, that the human 
will is its own maſter, and its exerciſe inde- 
pendent on the Divine government. It fol- 
lows that his volitions are ſuch, as Omni. 
ſcience itſelf cannot foreſee ; and that no cer- 
tain proviſion is made for his happineſs. In 
ſhort, either the one or the other is muſt be 
rejected. If the will is philoſophically free, 
moral government is impoſſible; if a mo- 
ral government exiſts man cannot be phi- 


loſophically free. 


Dr. Reid now proceeds to offer three ar- 
guments againſt Philoſophical Neceſſity. 


The firſt is, becauſe man has a natural 
conviction, or belief, that in many caſes he 
acts freely. 


The ſecond, becauſe he is account- 


able. 


/ 
/ 


And 
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And the third, becauſe he is able to pro- 
ſecute an end, by a long ſeries of means 
adapted to it. 


S ECT. Alt. 


Dr. Reid's Three Arguments againſt Ne- 
ceſſity, anſwered. 


THE firſt argument, drawn from a ſup- 
poſed conſciouſneſs of Philoſophical Li- 
berty, has been already anſwered. 


I now repeat, that to render this argu- 
ment ſatisfactory, the conſciouſneſs mult be 
univerſal. A Libertarian fancies he poſ- 
ſeſſes it—a Neceſſarian is convinced he does 
not. All the conſciouſneſs of freedom, 
which I have, as far as I am capable of at- 
tending to the operations of my own mind, 
amounts fimply to this—a conviction, that 
I can do either of two actions ſubmitted to 
my choice, But I am not conſcious, that 


I have 
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I have it in my power, to prefer one to the 
other, without a motive directing to that 
preference; or that, when my determination 
is once fixed, I can act contrarily thereto, 
while that determination remains unaltered. 
To the conſciouſneſs, therefore, of Liber- 
tarians, the defenders of the contrary hypo- 
theſis oppoſe theirs; and till the former 
ſhall be able to eſtabliſh the univerſality of 
their conviction, the argument can have no 
weight. 


The ſecond argument againft Philoſo- 
phical Neceſiity, which our Author urges, 
J ſhall exhibit to the Reader in his own 
words. —“ If we adopt the ſyſtem of Ne- 
&« ceſiity,” fays Dr. Reid, © the terms mo- 
* ral obligation and accountableneſs, praiſe 
% and blame, merit and demerit, juſtice and 
* injuſtice, reward and puniſhment, wiſ- 
% dom and folly, virtue and vice, ought to 
* be diſuſed, or ought to have new mean- 


_ * ings given to them, when they are uſed 


« in religion, in morals, or in civil govern- 
ment; for upon that ſyſtem, there can 
«6 be 
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ce be no ſuch things, as they have been al- 
« ways uſed to ſignify.“ 


If my actions, ſays the Libertarian, 
< are all predetermined, if they are ſuch, as 
« muſt neceſſarily ariſe from the original 
% condition, in which the Deity introduced 
© me into exiſtence, if they could be avoided 
ce by no efforts of mine; and if I am merely 
an inſtrument, in the hands of my Crea- 
© tyr—where is merit, or demerit? Or 
* why am I to be accountable for tranſgreſ- 
6 ſions, which I could not avoid? As I 
e ſhould deem it an act of the groſſeſt in- 
* juſtice and wanton cruelty, to compel an 
© jnferior to the commiſſion of a crime, 
and then puniſh him for the deed. So 
* I ſhould regard it as an imputation on the 
Divine juſtice and benevolence to ſup- 
* pole, that the Deity would neceſſitate any 
* of his creatures to acts of criminality, and 
then chaſtiſe them for theſe acts.“ 


While I acknowledge, that this is the 
only objection againſt the doctrine of Ne- 
ceſſity, which, in my apprehenſion, has any 


weight, 
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weight, I would, at the ſame time obſerve, 
that though this objection ſhould ſtand op- 
poſed to it, with all that ſtrength, which, at 
firſt view, it ſeems to poſſeſs ; yet even then, 
it would be only a difficulty, while the op- 
polite hypotheſis is evidently embarraſſed 
with abſurdities and contradictions, I 
would likewiſe add, that as that hypotheſis 
cannot poſſibly be true, which involves a 
contradiction; ſo its contrary cannot be 
falſe, how great ſoever may be the difficul- 
ties, with which it is accompanied. But 
to a mind, which has ſufficiently examined 
the ſubject, and is capable of comprehend- 
ing the ſyſtem of Neceſſity in all its parts, 
this difficulty will, I apprehend, entirely 
diſappear. 


It is undeniably true, that the language 
of philoſophers, and that of the vulgar, are 
frequently the fame, when the ideas they 
annex to the phraſeology they employ are 
materially different, —Of this it would be 
eaſy to produce numberleſs examples. Lan- 
guage 1s adapted to common conception ; 
and it is framed at a period, when philo- 


ſcphy 
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ſophy and ſcience have made but little ad- 
vancement. Whatever errors prevail among 
the people, by whom any language is framed 
or ſpoken, theſe errors affect, in ſome de- 
gree, the ſtructure of that language, and 
impreſs a certain character on their modes 
of expreſſion. If any of theſe errors, in 
proceſs of time, come to be corrected, ſuch 
forms of ſpeech, as have originated in that 
error, if ſufficiently accurate for ordinary 
purpoſes, are permitted to remain; eſpe- 
cially, if the opinions, which they were at 
firſt employed to denote, are founded on 
common and obvious appearances. The 
Aſtronomer, for example, ſpeaks of the 
ſun's motion, his riſing and ſetting, his ano- 
maly, his declination, his apogee and pe- 
rigce, though he knows it to be aſcertained 
by invincible evidence, that the ſun js fixed 
and ſtationary, and that the planets revolve 
periadically around him. The Philoſopher 
attributes effects to fortune and chance; and 
yet holds it as an incontrovertible truth, 
that theſe cannot poſſibly operate as cauſes, 
and are incapable of ſolving any pheno- 
mena. He ſpeaks of the action of gravity, 

of 
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of elaſticity, of magnetiſm, of paſſion, and 
appetite ; and yet affirms, that true philoſo- 
phy acknowledges only one agent in the 
univerſe, to whoſe energy all changes in na- 
ture are aſcribable. A Theologian fays, 
that the Deity is angry with the wicked 
every day—that he will avenge himſelf on 
every worker of iniguity; that his long-ſuf- 


fering patience may be exhauſted, and at the 


ſame time believes, that neither anger, nor 
reſentment, nor impatience, can exiſt in the 
Divine Nature, When it is ſaid, that the 


Supreme Being will reward the virtuous, 


and that a grateful man will reward à bens- 


factor for a good office, does the Libertarian 


himſelf annex the ſame idea, in both caſes, 
to the term reward. In the former, he 
conſiders the recompenſe, as wholly gratui- 
tous flowing from the unmerited goodneſs 
of the Deity—in the latter, as a retribution 
juſtly due for a benefit received, 


Thus it is evident, that the philoſopher 
and the vulgar do not always affix the ſame 
meaning to the ſame modes of ſpeech ; that 
from the poverty of every language, we are 

under 
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under the neceſſity of uſing the ſame word 
to expreſs different ideas——and that the 
learned do, and perhaps muſt, employ po- 
pular phraſeology, when ſanctioned by long 
uſage, and accommodated to common capa- 
city, though that phraſeology be founded in 
error. It is eaſy, as Dr. Reid himſelf ob- 
ſerves, to correct a falſe opinion, when the 
error is pointed out; but it is not ſo eaſy, 
to alter the eſtabliſhed forms of ſpeech. 
The moſt perfect languages, as he juſtly 
fays, © are like old furniture, which is never 
perfectly ſuited to the preſent taſte, but 
* retains ſomething of the faſhion of the 
* times, when it was made.” To object, 
therefore, to the hypotheſis of Neceſſity, 
that, were it admitted, the meaning of words 
muft be changed, is an objection, which 
militates againſt every ſyſtem of opinions, 
which accords not with the common con- 
ceptions of mankind. 


I will now enquire, in what ſenſe the 
Neceſfarian employs” the terms merit and 
demerit, virtue and vice, reſponſibility or 
accountableneſs. 
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The Doctrine of Neceſſity maintains, that 
there is only one agent in nature; that all 
our actions are primatily aſcribable to him, 
and that every event, which takes place, 
reſults from his ordination and appoint- 


ment. 


Hence it is evident, that agreeably 


to this hypotheſis, human conduct cannot 
be faid to be either meritorious or immeri- 
torious, nor man himſelf accountable for 
his actions, conſiſtently with the common 
acceptation of theſe terms. 


When a Neceſſarian, therefore, ſays, that 
any action, politically conſidered, is deſerv- 
ing either of reward or puniſhment, he 
means, that as productive either of good or 
evil to ſociety, it is a proper object of ap- 
probation or diſapprobation, recompenſe or 
chaſtiſement. He ſays, that a virtuous man 
deſerves every encouragement, as his conduct 
conduces to general good ; and becauſe, to 
reward his virtue, 1s not only to ſtimulate 
himſelf to perſevere in that propriety of 
conduct, which is followed with advantage 
to mankind, but alſo to incite others to 
emulate his example. He ſays, that a vi- 


cious 
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cious man deſerves puniſhment, on a ſimi- 
lar principle; becauſe his conduct is inju- 
rious to others, and fatal to the happineſs 
of mankind. He knows, that puniſhment 
will ſerve as a diſſuaſive from vice, which is 
the parent of diſorder and infelicity; and he 
believes it to be an act of juſtice, due to 
himſelf and others, to employ this reſtraint 
for the benefit of ſociety, and the prevention 
of guilt, with its baneful effects. 


So far, then, he agrees with Libertarians 
in ſaying, that virtue ſhould be rewarded, 
and vice puniſhed ; and thus far he adopts 
their language. But here is the difference. 
The Libertarian aſcribes merit and demerit 
to the agent, as a perſon, whoſe actions are 
purely his own; whoſe conduct is the 
reſult of his own free will, independently 
on the appointment of the Deity, and whoſe 
paſt character might have been the reverſe 
of what it was, had he himſelf ſo deter- 
mined. A Neceſſarian, on the contrary, 
regards every action of his life, as the ordi- 
nation of the Supreme Being. He attri- 
butes, therefore, neither merit nor demerit 
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to the agent, as having done things, which 
he might have avoided ; but he knows, 
that to encourage virtue by reward, and to 
check vice by the infliction of puniſhment, 
tends to promote the happineſs of mankind. 
To reward virtue, is an act of juſtice he 
owes to ſociety ; and, in compliance with 
common forms of ſpeech, he ſays, that a 
virtuous man Has merit, his diſpoſitions and 
conduct being friendly to general good, and 
that he deſerves approbation and recom- 
penſe from the community to which he be- 
longs. He recommends puniſhment for 
the correction and prevention of vice, as an 
evil in the body politic, as he would pre- 
ſcribe an unpleaſant medicine, either by 
way of antidote againit diſcaſe, or as a means 
of accompliſhing its cure. He inflicts death 
on a murderer, as an enemy to fociety—as 
he would amputate a limb, to preſerve the 
body from mortification ; knowing, at the 
fame time, that capital puniſhment will 
ſerve to deter others from following his ex- 
ample, He imputes guilt immediately to 
the offender, as his conduct indicates in- 
temperance of paſſion and depravity of 

heart 3 
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heart; but he abſolves him from that cri- 
minality, which implies, that he was the 
ſole arbiter of his own conduct; and that 
every tranſgreſſion he committed reſulted 
purely from his own will, and not from any 
predetermination of the Deity, He conſi- 
ders diſeaſe of body and diſtemper of mind, 
in other words, moral and phyſical evil, as 
equally the appointments of infinite bene- 
volence ; and abſolutely ſpeaking, he im- 
putes no more guilt to a moral offender, 
than to the diſtempered patient, who ſuffers 
from the effects of a conſtitutional diſeale. 
— When he ſays, that man, as a member 
of ſociety, is accountable to human tri- 
bunals for his conduct, he means, that, if his 
actions are virtuous, or ſubſervient to ge- 
neral good, he will enjoy the protection of 
the laws; if otherwiſe, he muſt ſuffer the 
puniſhment, which the Legiſlature has or- 
dained, whoſe authority he himſelf recog- 
nizes, and whoſe decrees he acknowledges 
his obligations to obey, as promotive of 
the common intereſt, 
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A Neceſſarian conſiders theſe laws as mo- 
tives to virtue and deterrences from vice. 
He conſiders corporal puniſhment, as in- 
tended and calculated to correct the temper 
of a criminal, and to ſerve as an example to 
others; but he by no means aſcribes the 
actions, which have incurred that puniſh- 
ment, to the tranſgreſſor himſelf, ſolely and 


abſolutely, but to the ordinations of a ſupe- 


rior Power, who worketh all things accord- 
ing to the counſels of his own will, He 
calls that virtue, which is the exerciſe of a 
diſpoſition, favourable to the happineſs of 
mankind ; and he names that vice, which 
proceeds from a temper injurious, to that 
happineſs. Theſe are the ideas, which a 
Neceflarian annexes to the words virtue and 
vice, merit and demerit, accountableneſs or 
reſponſibility, as terms in politics. | 


If we conſider next the human conduct 
in a moral light, and come to enquire, whe- 
ther the actions of man have merit or de- 
merit, in the ſight of God whether he is 
accountable to his Maker for them, as being 
maſter of his own will, independently and 

exclu- 
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cluſively ;—if we view his conduct in this 
light, a Neceſſarian denies, that the terms 
in queſtion are anywiſe applicable. His 
principles lead him to affirm, that every 
man is neither more nor leſs, than his 
Creator has made him; and co:1ſequently, 
that a virtuous man cannot expect reward, 
as due for any uncommunicated goodneſs 
he poſſeſſes, nor claim a recompenſe for do- 
ing a benevolent action, which he might 
have omitted. They lead him to maintain 
alſo, on the other hand, that a perſon of 
immoral character, though ſubjected to the 
evils neceſſarily connected with it, which 
evils, in popular language, are termed the 
puniſhment of his guilt, has no reaſon to 
impute to himſelf, that demerit, in the eye 
of the Deity, which ſuppoſes, that he com- 
mitted tranſgreſſions, which he had it in 
his power to avoid. He believes, that the 
piety of Daniel, and the perfidy of Judas, 
aroſe neceſſarily from the ſituation in which 
their Maker originally placed them ; that 
they both acted from choice, and the native 
or adventitious propenſities of their minds; 
but that the choice-was neceſſary, and that 
- neither 
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neither the one nor the other, can have 
either merit, or demerit, in the ſight of 
God, as they were merely ſubordinate 
agents, employed by him, for effectuating 
certain good purpoſes; and as the conſtitu- 
tion of their minds, their condition in life, 
and every action, which thence reſulted, 
were fixed unalterably by his infinite wiſ- 
dom. He conſiders virtue and vice, merit 
and demerit, as they are generally under- 
ſtood in the fight of God, who is the ſole 
agent in nature, as totally annihilated. 
When it is faid, that man is accountable 
for his conduct to his Maker, and that 
the Deity will reward virtue, and puniſh 
vice, it is meant by a Neceſſarian, that the 
man, whole ſentiments and diſpoſitions are 
friendly to his own, and the happineſs. of 
others here, ſhall aſſuredly be happy here- 
after; and that he whoſe character is the 
reverſe, ſhall ſuffer a certain portion of mi- 
ſery. To expreſs theſe ideas, he adopts 
common language ; but he no more con- 
ceives, that pain and ſuffering will be con- 
nected with vice in a future ſtate, as a pu- 
niſhment 
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niſhment for tranſgreſſions purely our own, 
than he conceives, that diſeaſe of body in 
the preſent, ariſing from hereditary. diſpoſi- 
tions, is inflicted for crimes, which we our- 
ſelves committed. He believes, that a cer- 
tain portion of virtue and vice, as produc- 
tive of happineſs or miſery, is allotted .to the 
the character of every man ; and that theſe 
diſpenſations, with their neceſſary conſe- 
quences, will extend beyond the grave. He 
believes, that the latter is limited, and will 
continue for only a definite ſpace; but that 
happineſs will be the ultimate and eternal 
iſſue of every ordinance in the Divine go- 
vernment. 


If it is objected, that it is inconſiſtent 
with the goodneſs of God, to make any of 
his creatures ſuffer in a future ſtate for ac- 
tions not their own, I anſwer, that this is 
no greater difliculty, than attends the Liber- 
tarian hypotheſis itſelf, and indeed every 
other that can be deviſed. The conſtitu- 
tion of things is evidently ſuch, that every 
man at preſent muſt ſuffer, in a greater or 
leſs degree, for treſpaſſes not his own, but 

thole 
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thoſe of others. And if we can reconcile 
this with the goodneſs of God, on the prin- 
ciple, that all mankind will be ultimately 
happy, we may reconcile the extenſion of 
ſuffering to another ſtate alſo, if this ſuffer- 
ing is to be limited and temporary. If I 
can believe, that my implication, in the 
conſequences of other's guilt in the preſent 
ſlate, is compatible with Divine beneyo- 
lence, I may as cafily, and as reaſonably 
believe, that my ſuffering for actions, or- 
dained by the Deity, and therefore not pri- 
marily my own, for a definite time, is per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the ſame attribute; the 
ſuffering being ſuppoſed, in both inſtances, 
to be productive of final and infinite enjoy- 
ment. 


It is evident then, in what ſenſe the Ne- 
ceſſarian aſcribes accountableneſs to man. 
Nor is there any thing in this hypotheſis re- 
pugnant to our beſt ideas of the Divine be- 
nevolence. If the Libertarian ſhould ob- 
ject, that the ſyſtem of Neceſſity alters the 
ſignification and generally received meaning 
of common terms, the Neceſſarian admits 

| the 
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the objection; but contends, that an argu- 
ment drawn from popular phraſeology, and 
adapted to the general conceptions of man- 
kind, cannot prevail againſt the force of rea- 
ſon and incontrovertible proof. 


It is neceſſary alſo to remind the Liber- 
tarian, (as we have repeatedly done) that on 
his own ſyſtem, the doctrine of reſponſibi- 
lity, let him aftix to this term, whatſoever 
meaning he will, is repugnant to the fun- 
damental principles of morality. For I 
would aſk—for what am I accountable? Is 
it for actions not reſulting from motives, 
nat indicating either a virtuous, or a vicious 
frame of mind? The affirmative is unqueſ- 
tionably the Libertarian hypotheſis; whence 
it follows by fair deduction, that I am not 
reſponſible for virtue or vice, for a good, or 
a bad heart, for juſt or unjuſt views, but for 
actions, which are, in fact, neither moral, 
nor immoral, which have no neceſſary con- 
nection with my real character, and are the 
offspring of—T know not what. | 


I deem 


done to another, when the injurious action 
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I deem it impoſſible, on the ſyſtem of 
Liberty, to reconcile free agency, as defined 
by the Libertarians, with our accountable. 
neſs to God. Actions muſt neceſſarily ariſe 
from ſtates of mind, or they do not: for 
there is no medium. If the former poſi- 
tion is granted, Neceſſity follows: if the 
latter is maintained then, they are no cri- 
terions of the heart, which is the ſeat of 
virtue and vice; and therefore, to reward 
or puniſh theſe, is to cognize things, which 
have no proper connection with my real 
character. 


This argument appears to me unanſwer- 
able; and I conceive jt would be an act of 
as great iniquity to inflict puniſhment for a 
treſpaſs (if any action can be ſo called ab- 
ſtractly from the motive) when that treſpaſs 
is ſuppoſed to have no neceſſary connection 
with any malignity of diſpoſition, as it 
would be to puniſh a perſon for an injury 


proceeded no malevolent intention, but from 
a deſire to confer a benefit or obligation. 
In both inſtances, the actions muſt be re- 
| garded 
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garded as no exponents of the real temper ; 
and as they indicate no depravity of heart, 
the agents themſelves cannot be proper ob- 
jets of chaſtiſement or correction. 


The philoſophical import of the termsnow, - 
under conſideration, is thus clearly expreſſed 
by Dr. Prieſtley, in his correſpondence with 
Dr. Price. In commen ſpeech we ſay, 
e that we are accountable creatures, and 
e juſtly liable to rewards and puniſhments. 
The philoſopher ſays, that juſtice ought 
eto be called prepriety, or uſefulneſs, or a 
rule of conduct adapted to anſwer a good 
e purpoſe ; which, in this caſe, is the good 
* of thoſe, who are the ſubjects of govern- 
« ment or diſcipline; and, therefore, in- 
e ſtead of ſaying, We are juſtly liable to 
* rewards and puniſhments, he fays, We 
« are beings of ſuch a conſtitution, that to 
* make us happy, upon the obſervance of 
certain laws, and to make us ſuffer in 
* conſequence of our tranſgreſſing theſe 
laws, will have a good effect with 
* reſpect both to our own future conduct; 
* and that of others, In common lan- 


cc guage, 
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6c guage, we fay, a man 1s praiſeworthy, 
* and has merit. The philoſopher fays, 
* that the man has acted from, or been, 
« influenced by good principles, or ſuch 


« principles as will make a man happy in 


« himſelf, and uſeful to others; that he is, 
& therefore, a proper object of compla- 
* cency, and fit to be made happy: that 
* is, the general happineſs will be promoted 
te by making him happy. 


So alſo, when in common language a 
© man is ſaid to be blameworthy, and to 
& have demerit. The philoſopher fays, 
& that he has acted from, or been influenced 
« by, bad principles, or ſuch as will make 
*« a man unhappy in himſelf, and hurtful 
* to others; that he is, therefore, a proper 
* ſubject of averſion, and is fit to be made 
* unhappy : that is, the making him un- 
happy will tend to promote the general 
* happineſs. Upon the whole, therefore,” 
adds this celebrated writer, though the 
„ yulgar and philoſophers uſe different lan- 
*© guage, they would ſee reaſon to act in the 
„ fame manner. The governors will rule 
voluntary 
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&© voluntary agents by means of rewards 
« and puniſhments, and the governed being 
« yoluntary agents, will be influenced by 
the apprehenſion of them. It is conſe- 
« quently a matter of indifference, in hat- 
« ever language we deſcribe characters and 


« actions . 


Dr. Reid's third argument he expreſſes 
thus—“ That man has a power over his 
e actions and volitions, appears, becauſe he 
« is capable of carrying on wiſely and pru- 
te dently a ſyſtem of conduct, which he 
« has before conceived in his mind; and 
e reſolved to proſecute.” 


That man poſſeſſes wiſdom to deviſe, and 
power to execute, any practicable ſcheme, is 
readily acknowledged; but that the premiſes 
will juſtify our Author's concluſion, I deny. 
But let us attend to his argument. 


* Underſtanding,” ſays he, © without 
* power, may project, but can execute 
* See Hartley's Obſervations, vol, II. p. 59. on the 


ſame ſubject. | 
nothing. 
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| 4% nothing. A regular plan of conduct, ad 
| | « jt cannot be contrived without under- 
* ſtanding, ſo it cannot be carried into exe- 
« cution without power ; and therefore the 
c execution, as an effect, demonſtrates with 
* equal force both power and underſtand- 
« ing in the cauſe. Every vindication of 
« wiſdom, taken from the effect, is equally 
« an indication of power, to execute what 
«© wiſdom planned. And if we have any 
& evidence, that the wiſdom, which formed 
« the plan, is in the man, we have the very 
«« ſame evidence, that the power, which exe- 
e cuted, is in him alſo.” 


I cannot help interrupting the argument 
to remark, that its very foundation is the 
hypotheſis of Neceſſity. He infers, from 
every indication of wiſdom in the effect, 
the wiſdom poſſeſſed by the cauſe of that 
effect. But were there not a neceſſary con- 
nection between certain ſtates of mind, and 
certain correſpondent actions, this inference 
would be illegitimate. Could the deviſing 
of the plan reſult from any thing but wiſ- 
dom or intelligence, could the execution of 

that 
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that plan be the effect of any thing but 
power, then it is clear, that I am not logi- 
cally authoriſed to aſcribe the ſcheme itſelf 
to underſtanding, or the execution of it to 
power, as, on this hypotheſis, they may 
have originated in other principles. It is 
only becauſe certain previous circumſtances, 
or cauſes, are neceſſarily and uniformly con- 
nected with certain effects, that we can rea- 
ſon, from the exiſtence of the latter, to that 
of the former,-Our Author proceeds: 


te But if all his particular determinations, 
ce which concurred in the execution of a 
* plan, were produced not by himſelf, but 
« by ſome cauſe, acting neceſſarily upon 
% him, then there is no evidence left, that 
«* he contrived this plan, or that he ever 
* ſpent a thought about it.” 


I anſwer, that no Neceſſarian maintains, 
that human wiſdom, or power, eſſentially 
and independently belongs to us; on the 
contrary, every adyocate for our hypotheſis 
believes, that, as they are originally confer- 
red by the Deity, ſo the exerciſe of them, 
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in every inſtance, is by him regulated and 
determined. He aſcribes wiſdom and power 
immediately to man, but their origin, and 
their exerciſe, primarily to God. He attri- 
butes theſe qualities to man, in a ſecondary 


| ſenſe, becauſe he fees their effects exhibited 


in his conduct; in the ſame manner, as he 
aſcribes gravity to matter, or inſtinct to an 
inferior animal; properties which they 
confeſſedly poſſeſs, not independently on 
their Creator, but as derived from him, and 
regulated in their operation by his imme- 
diate energy. | 


But does it follow, that man can neither 


act nor think, becauſe his words and actions 


are determined by certain laws? Does it 
follow, that he is devoid of intelligence, be- 
cauſe the exerciſe of his intellect is regulated 
by his Maker, and becauſe the mental fa- 


culties themſelves are the gifts of his good- 


neſs? As reaſonably might I infer, that 
there is neither weight in a ſtone, colour in 
a flower, nor light in the ſun, becauſe theſe 
qualities do not abſolutely, and indepen- 


dently, belong to theſe ſubſtances, and be- 
I cauſe 
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cauſe their operations are ſubjected to defi- 
nite laws. Were any man to deny, that 
plants vegetate, or that ſtones gravitate, be- 
cauſe their vegetation and gravitation pro- 
ceed on fixed and invarible principles, we 
ſhould charge him at once with . ignorance 
and perverſity. Becauſe my convictions, 
by the conſtitution of my mind, are neceſ- 
farily produced by arguments, which, to 
my underſtanding, are ſatisfactory and de- 
ciſive—or becauſe my judgment irreſiſtibly 
aſſents to propoſitions, ſelf-evident or in- 
controvertibly proved — becauſe I cannot, 
for example, avoid believing, that a whole 
is greater than a part—does it hence fol- 
low, that I cannot judge ? Becauſe my will 
is, in like manner, ſubject to definite laws, 
can it hence be inferred, that I do not will? 
Or, in general, becauſe any power of my 
nature is governed in its exerciſe, by him who 
gave it, does it therefore follow, that I do 
not poſſeſs that power, or do not exerciſe 
it? Surely not. Becauſe it is in God alone, 
in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being, it cannot be hence concluded, that 
we do not live nor move at all. Doctor 
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Reid's argument appears . to me, therefore, 
totally inconcluſive. 


If he ſhould reply, that neither the voli- 
tions of the will, nor the judgments of the 
underſtanding, can be properly called mine, 
as they are predetermined and fixed by my 
Maker, reſulting neceſſarily from previous 
circumſtances, I anſwer, that they are 
mine indeed, immediately only — but not 
primarily or eſſentially. But as they reſult 
from faculties, which I poſſeſs, and are the 
immediate effect of the operation of theſe 
faculties, I call them mine, though they 
are ſtrictly and philoſophically referable to 


the Deity. 


Nor by uſing this language, do I depart, 
in the leaſt degree, from the common modes 
of ſpeech, or what I conceive to be the 
ſtrict and logical meaning of terms. Be- 
ſides, a Libertarian will acknowledge the 
propriety of ſaying, that our judgments are 
ours : he ought, therefore, to have no ob- 
jection to ſay, that our volitions are ours; 


for the former no leſs neceſſarily reſult 
from 
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from the exerciſe of the judging faculty, 
than the latter from that of the will. Nor 
is reaſon itſelf leſs ſubject to definite laws, 
than the faculty of willing, 


Our opponents have objected, that man, 
on this hypotheſis, becomes a mere ma- 
chine, thinking and acting as the Deity di- 
rects. Anſwer — That man can neither 
think nor act, but as the Deity wills, is 
truly the Doctrine of Neceſſity. I believe, 
that both the human mind, with the heart 
and its affections, are in the hands of God, 
and that he turns them, like the rivers of 
ce water, whitherſoever he will.” I be- 
lieve, that our volitions and our judgments 
are ours immediately and ſecondarily ; but 
that primarily, and in truth, they are the 
effects of Divine Agency. Let the Liber- 
tarian ſhew the abſurdity of this ; let him 
prove it irreconcileable with reaſon and ex- 
perience, and ſhew, that ſuch a ſyſtem of 
things cannot produce ſo much happineſs, 
as if conſtituted on the Libertarian princi- 
ples, and his objection then, and not before, 
will be admitted as forcible, 

T4 The 
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The Doctor concludes the chapter with 
obſerving, that if a fataliſt ſhould acknow- 
ledge, that men may be, for aught he 
knows, mechanical engines, ſtill he will be 
forced to acknowledge, that there muſt be 
active power, as well as underſtanding, in 
the Maker of theſe engines ; and that the 
firſt Cauſe is a free Agent. 


& And if the Deity,” ſays Doctor Reid, 
e acts freely, every argument brought to 
% prove, that freedom of action is impoſſi- 
ce ble, muſt fall to the ground.” He adds, 
& that the firſt motion, or firſt effect, what- 
te ever it be, cannot be produced neceſ- 
« ſarily; and conſequently, that the firſt 
« Cauſe muſt be a free Agent, has been de- 
ce monſtrated, ſo clearly and unanſwerably 
ce by Dr. Clarke, that I can add nothing ta 


what he has ſaid; nor have I found any 


* objection made to his reaſoning by any of 
«© the defenders of Neceſſity. 


Our Author has ſurely not read Cowper's 
excellent Eſſay on the free Agency of the 
Deity, in which that acute and ingenious 

writer, 
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writer, ſatisfactorily diſproves the doctrine 
of Clarke, and ſhews, by the moſt incon- 
trovertible arguments, that the Deity him- 


ſelf acts neceſſarily. 


Indeed, free agency, as the Libertarians 
define it, is demonſtrably a non- entity; and 
the Supreme Being (I fay it with reverence) 
muſt a& conſiſtently with his own nature, 
always adopting the wiſeſt and beſt mode 
of action. Infinite wiſdom muff diſcern, 
and infinite benevolence mu/# chuſe, that 
ſyſtem of things, which is moſt calculated 
to communicate happineſs, and no other. 
To ſuppoſe the Deity capable of acting 
otherwiſe, is to charge him with imperfec- 
tion, He acts voluntarily, but neceſſarily. 
His will is always to produce the greateſt 
poſſible good ; and, in proportion as he is 
ſuppoſed capable of acting otherwiſe, his 
character becomes imperfect. To render 
the character of the Divine Being abſo- 
lately perfect, there muſt exiſt in it a ne- 
ceſſary incapacity of his willing any thing 
but good. For, were there a power of pro- 
ducing evil, capable of acting in the Su- 
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preme Mind, then the character of the Deity 


would be defectible, and full confidence in 
his moral government would conſequently 
be deſtroyed, as in this caſe it would be poſ- 
ſible, how ſtrong ſoever might be the im- 
probability, that he might be the author 
of abſolute evil, 


Beſides, the idea of ſuch a power exiſting 
in the Deity, implies the abſurdity of his 
being able to act contrary to his own un- 
changeable nature, and in oppoſition to his 
unlimited and ſupreme deſire of communi- 


_ cating happineſs, —Malignity, in every 


degree, muſt be excluded from the Divine 
perfections, as being irreconcileable with 


Infinite benevolence. 


But I mean not to bring forward proofs 
in favour of Neceſſity, as affecting the moral 
agency of the Deity ; I ſhall only ſay, that 
the doctrine appears to me ſo clear, that I 
cannot help expreſſing a ſurpriſe, that it 
ſhould ever have been called in queſtion. 
The Libertarians contend for a phyſical 
power of producing evil, exiſting in the 

Divine 
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Divine nature. They ſay, the Deity moſt 
certainly will not create evil, abſolutely fo 
called, but that he poſſeſſes the phyſical power 
of doing ſo, if he ſhould will to exert it. 


Anſwer. That the Omnipotent power 
of the Divine Being is capable of producing 
evil, none will deny ; nay, that this attri- 
bute, were it not conjoined with wiſdom 
and goodneſs, might produce it, is equally 
certain. But every Neceſſarian contends, 
that this power can never be exerted 
in the creation of evil, becauſe the will to 
exert it, in a nature, wherein not a ſentiment 
of malevolence can exiſt, would imply a 
contradiction. 


If a Libertarian ſhould reply, that it de- 
rogates from the Divine excellence to main- 
tain, that he cannot a& otherwiſe, than he 
does, I would remind him, that we affirm, 
1ſt, That he cannot act, but conſiſtently 
with himſelf; 2dly, That he cannot act, 
but righteouſly and wiſely, which is the 
moſt exalted apprehenſion we can poſſibly 
entertain of him; and, zdly, That it is far 

| more 
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more derogatory from his perfections to 
ſuppoſe, that he can a& otherwiſe than he 
does act, than to affirm the contrary ;—the 
former poſition being an imputation on his 
infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, —implying, 
that he may adopt a mode of action neither 
wiſe in itſelf, nor conſiſtent with the great- 
eſt poſſible happineſs. If he can, in any 
inſtance, exerciſe a power of producing evil, 
there muſt be a cauſe for the exerciſe of this 
power ; and to believe the exiſtence of ſuch 
a cauſe in the Divine nature poſſible, is to 
entertain the moſt diſhonourable apprehen- 
ſions of the Deity. 
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& ECT. a6 


Dr. Reid's Enquiry into the principal Ar- 
guments for Neceſſity, examined. 


DOCTOR REID proceeds next to ex- 
amine ſome of the principal arguments in 
favour of Neceſſity, which he reduces to 
theſe three claſſes: iſt, ** Thoſe which are 
ce intended to prove, that liberty of deter- 
© mination is impoſhible.” —2dly, © That it 
« would be hurtful.” 3dly, “ That, in 
5 fact, man has no ſuch liberty.“ 


* To prove that liberty of determination 
te is impoſſible, it has been faid,” he ob- 
ſerves, ** that there muſt be a ſufficient rea- 
* ſon for every thing. For every ex:flence, 
* for every event, for every truth, there 
* muſt be a ſufficient reaſon.” 


* This principle,” ſays he, “can have 
no connection with the diſpute about 
* liberty, except when it is applied to the 

| deter- 
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ce determinations of the will. Let us, there. 
« fore, ſuppoſe a voluntary action of a man; 
„ and that the queſtion is put, whether 
e there was a ſufficient reaſon for this ac- 
4 tion or not? The natural and obvious 
e meaning of this queſtion is, was there a 
« motive to the action ſufficient to juſtify 
s it to be wiſe and good, or at leaſt inno- 


cent? Surely, in this ſenſe, there is not a 


& ſufficient reaſon for every human action, 
ce becauſe there are many, that are fooliſh, 
* unreaſonable, and unjuſtifiable. If the 
« meaning of the queſtion be, was there a 
© cauſe of the action? Undoubtedly there 
* was: of every event there muſt be a cauſe, 
* that had power ſufficient to produce it, 
* and that exerted that power for the pur- 
© poſe. In the preſent caſe, either the man 
« was the cauſe of the action, and then it 
* was a free action, and is juſtly imputed 
* to him; or it muſt have had another 
* cauſe, and cannot be juſtly imputed to 
e the man. In this ſenſe, therefore, it is 
granted, that there was a ſufficient reaſon 
i for the action; but the queſtion about 
liberty 
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liberty is not, in the leaſt, affected by this 
&« conceſſion.” 


Anſwer. The former branch of this di- 
lemma involves the ſophiſm, termed by Lo- 
gicians ſophiſma homonymias, or ſophiſm of 
equivocation. The word cauſe is obviouſly 
ambiguous, admitting of an abſolute and 
relative ſignification. If Dr. Reid means 
to ſay, that, if man is the ſole, abſolute, 
and independent cauſe of his actions, he is 
then a free agent, his inference is unde- 
niably juſt; for it amounts to this that 
if man is free, he is free. Every Neceſſa- 
rian, however, affirms on the principles, 
which have been already explained, that 
there 1s only one abſolute, primary, and in- 
dependent cauſe in the univerſe—the Su- 
preme Creator and Governor of the world, 
He denominates man the cauſe of every ef- 
fect produced by his immediate agency, as 
that effect proceeds from an exertion of his 
active power, and becauſe the exertion re- 
ſults from a volition of his mind, or the 
exerciſe of his voluntary faculties : but he 
conſiders him, at the ſame time, as only the 

ſubordinate, 
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ſubordinate, and not the primary, cauſe of 
his actions. In this ſenſe, therefore, man 
is the cauſe of every effect produced by his 
immediate energy, and yet his actions are 
not free. 


66 If again,” ſays he, the meaning of 
* the queſtion is, Was there ſomething 
% previous to the action, which made it to 
te be neceſſarily produced? Every man, 
e who believes that the action was free, will 
te anſwer in the negative.” I reply, that 
the queſtion is to be determined, neither by 
aſſertion, nor negation, but by argument. 
On what ground the affirmative is eſta- 
bliſhed, we have already enquired. 


Our Author, in order to overturn this 
principle, that for every effe& there muſt 
be a ſufficient cauſe, proceeds next to ap- 
ply it © to events of another kind.” His 
obſervations, however, on this part of the 
ſubject, I muſt take the liberty to ſay, ap- 
pear to me wholly unworthy of Dr. Reid's 
acknowledged learning and ſagacity. 

Another 
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© Another argument,” continues he, 
that has been uſed to prove, liberty of 
« action impoſſible, is, that it implies an 
« effect without a cauſe.” In his exami- 
nation of this argument, he endeavours to 
ſhew, that Mr. Hume's definition of a 
cauſe *, namely, /uch previous circumſtances, 
as are conſtantly followed by a certain effect, 
is eſſentially erroneous. His two firſt ob- 
jections to this definition proceed ſo ob- 
viouſly from a miſapprehenſion of Mr. 
Hume's meaning, as to require no anſwer. 


His third objection is, “that, from this 
« definition it follows, that we have no rea- 
« ſon to conclude, that every event muſt 
©« have a cauſe; for innumerable events 
* happen, when it cannot be ſhewn, that 
* there were certain previous circumſtances, 
e that have been conſtantly followed by 


„ ſuch an event.” 


I interrupt the quotation to obſerve, that 
Mr, Hume's definition cannot be under- 
ſtood to mean, that when new combinations 
take place, the reſult was not the offspring 

* « Adopted by Dr. Prieſtley,” 
of 
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of the previous circumſtances, or that they 
did not bear to each other the relation of 
cauſe and effect, merely becauſe the com- 
bination was unprecedented, It implies 
ſimply, that conſtant conjunction eſtabliſhes 
the relation, and that till this uniform con- 
nection is aſcertained, the relation cannot 
be regarded as certain. 


6 And, though it were certain, ſays he, 
ce that every event we have had acceſs to 
& gbſerve had a cauſe, it would not follow, 
ce that every event muſt have a cauſe. For 
* it is contrary to the rules of Logic to 
* conclude, that, becauſe a thing has al- 
* ways been, therefore it muſt be: to rea- 
« ſon from what is contingent, to what 
« 1s neceſlary.” 


Anſwer, If it be poſſible, that an effect 
may. be produced without a cauſe, or. that 
any circumſtances may occur, when an un- 
cauſed effect can take place, then it follows, 
that theſe circumſtances may have already 


exiſted. For if it be poſſible hereafter, it 


mult have been poſſible in time paſt, If fo, 
the 
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the univerſe itſelf may be an effect without 
a cauſe. 


His fourth reaſon for rejecting the defi- 
nition he expreſſes thus: From this de- 
« finition of a cauſe, it would follow, that 
«© we have no reaſon to conclude, that there 
« was any cauſe of the creation of the 
cc world: for there were no previous cir- 
s cumſtances, that had been conſtantly fol- 
ie lowed by ſuch an effet.—And for the 
« ſame reaſon, it would follow from the 
c definition, that whatever was ſingular in 
« its nature, or the firſt thing of its kind, 
* could have no cauſe. This objection, 
which is founded in a miſconſtruction of 
Mr. Hume's meaning, I have already an- 
ſwered. 


After endeavouring to overturn Mr. 
Hume's definition of the term cauſe, our 
Author proceeds to offer his own. © Why 
may not, ſays he, an efficient cauſe be 
* defined to be, a being, that hath power 
* and will to produce the effect. To this 
definition no Neceſſarian, I believe, will ob- 

U ject; 
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jet; but it will not ſubſerve Dr. Reid's 
hypotheſis, unleſs he can prove, that the 
will, in its volitions, is governed by no 
laws. 


* In natural philoſophy,” continues our 
Author, the word cauſe is often uſed in a 
c yery different ſenſe. When an event is 


* produced, according to a known law of 


« nature, the law of nature is called the 
ce cauſe of that event. But a law of nature 
jg not the efficient cauſe of any event. It 
« js only the rule, according to which the 
« efficient cauſe acts. 


Anſwer. No Neceſſarian is ſo ignorant 
as to maintain, that gravitation is the effi- 
cient cauſe of a ſtone's falling, or that a 
motive 1s the efficient cauſe of any action. 
But he contends, that the moral, as well as 


the phyſical world, is governed by fixed and 
definite laws; that the Deity conducts the 


affairs of both, according to eſtabliſhed 
rules, and that the changes, which take 
place in each, neceſſarily reſult from pre- 


vious circumſtances. He calls a motive, 
or 
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or certain ſtate of mind, the cauſe of the 
correlative action, in the ſame ſubordinate 
ſenſe, as he denominates gravity the cauſe, 
why any heavy body deſcends ; ſtill diſtin- 
guiſhing between the agent or efficient 
cauſe, and the mode or rule by which his 
actions are regulated. Let Dr. Reid diſ- 
prove, that a certain ſtate of mind does not 
conduct to a correſpondent action as ne- 
ceſſarily as the earth attracts every body to 
its centre, and the argument of Neceſſarians 
will fall to the ground. Till he has ac- 
compliſhed this, his definitions of the word 
cauſe are wholly ſuperfluous: for no Ne- 
ceſſarian confounds the agent, with the rule 
or law, by which he acts which law has 
been, in a ſecondary ſenſe, termed the cauſe 
fo his actions. 


Dr. Reid conſiders the argument taken 
from the balance, which cannot move, but 
as it is moved, as ſo pitiful, and as having 
been ſo often anſwered, that it ſcarce de- 
ſerves to be mentioned. While I profeſs 
myſelf diſpoſed to give ample credit to the 
learned Author for his ſagacity and diſcern- 
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ment, I would, at the ſame time, obſerve, 
that I have not been ſo fortunate, as to meet 
with any thing, which, in the leaſt degree, 
merits the name of an anſwer. Nay, I 
ſcruple not to ſay, that how contemptuouſly 
ſoever Dr. Reid may be pleaſed to treat this 


argument, it is truly ſuch, as not the com- 


bined force of Libertarians will be able to 
overturn. 


Our Author having anticipated the exa- 
mination of the ſecond claſs of arguments 
in favour of Neceſſity *, proceeds next to 


the third, which are intended to prove, 


that, * in fact, men are not free agents. Of 
theſe the argument, which occupies his 
chief attention, is that, which is taken 
from the preſcience of the Deity. He ſtates 
it thus: God foreſees every determina- 
« tion of the human mind. It muſt, 
ce therefore be, what he foreſees it ſhall be; 
ce and therefore muſt be neceſſary. This 
argument, he obſerves, is capable of three 
diſtinct meanings, each of which he pro- 
ceeds to examine. 

Our anſwer will be found from page 178, to 225. 


« Firſt,” 
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« Firſt,” fays Dr. Reid, © it may be 
te thought, that, as nothing can be known 
eto be future, which is not certainly fu- 
te ture; ſo if it be certainly future, it muſt 
« be neceſſary. — To prove the falſity of 
this concluſion, he informs us, that he 
knows no rule of reaſoning by which it 
«© can be inferred, that, becauſe an event 
* certainly ſhall be, therefore its production 
*© muſt be neceſſary. The manner of its 
* production, whether free or neceſlary, 
cannot be concluded from the time of its 
* production, whether it be paſt, preſent, 
« or future. That it ſhall be, no more im- 
« plies that it ſhall be neceſſarily, than that 
« jt ſhall be freely prqduced ; for neither 
et paſt, preſent, nor future, have any more 
* connection with neceſſity, than they have 
* with freedom.“ 


Anſwer. That what will certainly be, 
not only ſhall, but muſt be, is, in my ap- 
prehenſion, an incontrovertible axiom ; and 
I am ſomewhat ſurpriſed to hear Dr. Reid, 
who ſeems ſo defirous of multiplying ſelf- 
evident truths, call it in queſtion. ** The 
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<« certainty of a future event,” ſays he, no 
* more implies, that it ſhall be neceſſarily, 
than that it ſhall be freely produced.” 
If, by the term freely, he means, by the 
exerciſe of voluntary powers, his poſition is 
juſt : for, though the certainty of a future 
action involves its neceſſity, it by no means 
implies, that the action ſhall be involuntary, 
The diſtinction between »ecef/ary and invo- 
luntary, J have elſewhere endeavoured to 
explain, But, if by the term freely, he 
means, agreeably to the Libertarian hypo- 
theſis, that mode of origination, by which, 
from the ſame ſtate of mind, two or more 
different actions may ariſe, then I affirm, 
without heſitation, that his poſition is ſu- 
perlatively falſe, and abſurd. The certainty 
of every event, evidently implies the impoſ- 
ſibility of any other taking place, in the 


given circumſtances. —For, were any other 


poſſible, the event could not be phyſically 
or abſolutely certain. But, if every other 
be impoſſible, then it follows, that this 
event muſt have a neceſſary connection with 
its cauſe, as the previous circumſtances were 


incapable of generating any other effect. 
| I con- 
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I obſerve further, that this argument of 
Dr. Reid, involves a palpable miſapprehen- 
fion of the language of his opponents 
will not ſay, a wilful perverſion : for, to 
impoſe abſurdities on an adverſary, and then 
triumph in their refutation, is a mode of 
reaſoning, to which, how common ſoever, 
the learned and candid Author would, I 
am perſuaded, diſdain to reſort. To cor- 
rect his miſtake in few words, I take the 
liberty to aſſure him, that no Neceſſarian 
infers the neceſſity of any future action, 
merely from its Futurity, but from its cer- 
tainty, as an object of foreknowledge. 


« Secondly,” continues Dr. Reid, © if 
« it be meant by this argument, that an 
* event muſt be neceſſary, merely becauſe 
« it is foreſeen, neither is this a juſt conſe- 
& quence. For it has been often obſerved, 
ce that preſcience and knowledge of every 
Kind, being an immanent act, has no ef- 
*« fect upon the thing known. Its mode 
* of exiſtence, whether it be free, or ne- 
* ceſſary, is not in the leaſt affected by its 
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« being known to be future, any more, 
** than by its being known to be paſt or 
** preſent,” 


As long as the argument here adduced 
ſhall continue extant, there will not be 
wanting a conſpicuous example of iznoran- 
tia elenchi. Neceſſarians maintain, that, if 
an event is foreſeen, it muſt be neceſſary. 
How does our Author diſprove this poſi- 
tion ? By telling us, what I believe no man 
in his ſenſes ever doubted, that foreknow- 
ledge has no influence in producing the ef- 
fect, which is the object of that foreknow. 
ledge. But has the adduction of this fact, 
the moſt remote connection with the pur- 
poſe of the argument ? Does it prove, that 
what is certainly foreſeen, may not certainly 
follow, and is, therefore, not neceſlary ? 


Or did any advocate for the Neceſſarian 


hypotheſis ever maintain, that, becauſe an 
ation was foreknown, it therefore reſulted 
from that foreknowledge ? That, for exam- 
ple, becauſe I foreſee, that a ſtone, if drop- 


ped from the hand, will fall to the ground, 


the ſtone fell, merely becauſe I foreſaw it? 


I 
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It is to me a matter of wonder, how Dr. 
Reid could ever ſo egregiouſly. miſappre- 
hend the argument, as to aſcribe to his op- 
ponents ſo ridiculous an aſſertion. Nor am 
J leſs amazed, that he ſeems incapable of 
diſtinguiſhing, between two things eſſen- 
tially different; — I mean, the cauſe, which 
operates, and our knowledge of its opera- 
tion or between an event, as reſulting from 
previous circumſtances, and the ſame event, 


as an object of foreknowledge.—-Whenever 


Neceſſarians ſhall renounce common ſenſe 
fo far, as to affirm, that preſcience is capa- 
ble of producing the effects foreſeen, or 
can, in any way, influence their exiſtence, our 
Author's argument will then be pertinent. 
But till then, it is truly—a man of ſtraw. 


I would now obſerve, that every advo- 
cate for our hypotheſis maintains, that, if 
an effect is foreſeen, it muſt take place; 
not, however, merely becauſe it is foreſeen, 
but becauſe preceded by circumſtances in- 
capable of producing any other than that 
effect the neceſſary conjunction of which 
previous circumſtances, with the conſe- 

quent 
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quent reſult, was an object of foreknow- 
ledge. 


« A third way,” ſays Dr. Reid, © in 
* which this argument may be underſtood, 
« is this: It is impoſſible that an event, 
e which is not neceſſary, ſhould be fore 
* ſeen; therefore every event, that is cer- 
* tainly foreſeen, muſt. be neceſſary. Here 
«the concluſion certainly follows, from 
* the antecedent propoſition, and therefore 
« the whole ſtreſs of the argument lies 


upon the proof of that propoſition. Let 


* us conſider, therefore,” ſays he, whe- 
te ther it can be proved, that no free action 
* can be certainly foreſeen. If this can be 
* proved, it will follow, either that all ac- 
te tions are neceſſary, or that all actions can- 
not be foreſeen.” 


With regard to the general propoſition, 
that it is impoſſible, that any free action can 


be certainly foreſeen, he. obſerves, 


Firſt That every man, who believes 
* the Deity to be a free agent, muſt believe, 
« that 
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« that this propoſition not only is incapable 
« of proof, but that it is certainly falſe: for 
the man himſelf foreſees, that the Judge 
* of all the earth will always do, what is 
e right—and yet that the Deity acts with the 
* moſt perfect freedom.” 


By perfect freedom, Dr. Reid muſt mean 
Philoſophical Liberty This argument, 
therefore, can have no weight, with ſuch 
as deny, the free agency of the Deity, ac- 
cording to the philoſophical conſtruction of 
theſe terms. If our Author conſiders his 
premiſes as ſelf-evident, a Neceſſarian de- 
nies it, and calls for proof, 


Our Author's ſecond argument is found- 
ed on the fame gratuitous principle, and is 
capable, therefore, of the ſame anſwer. 


He proceeds next to examine the argu- 
ments, by which it is proved, that no 
* free action can be foreſeen,” 


Dr. Prieſtley's reaſoning in ſupport of 
this propoſition I preſent to the reader in 
I his 
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his own words. © For,” fays this enlight- 
ened Philoſopher, ** as certainly as nothing 
* can be known to exiſt, but what does 
s exiſt, ſo certainly can nothing be known 
* to ariſe from what does exiſt, but what 
does ariſe from it, or depend upon it. 
But according to the definition of the 
*« terms, a contingent event does not de- 
«« pend upon any previous circumſtances, 
* ſince ſome other event might have ariſen 
« in the ſame circumſtances.” 


Dr. Reid anſwers—** It is here very ob- 
« vious, that a thing may ariſe from what 
does exiſt, two different ways, freely, or 
* neceſſarily. A contingent event ariſes 
« from its cauſe, not neceſſarily, but freely, 
and ſo, that another event might have 
© ariſen from the ſame cauſe, in the ſame 
« circumſtances.” The intelligent reader 
will intuitively diſcover, that this anſwer is 
merely the oppoſition of aſſertion to proof, 
involving, at the fame time, a petitio prin- 
cipii. That any previous circumſtances, 
can be followed by any but one reſult, or 


that the ſame definite cauſe can produce 
PP two 
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two or more different effects, is a groſs ſole- 
ciſm in logic. 


After offering a few remarks on the form 
of the argument, and the mode of expreſ- 
ſion, Dr. Reid obſerves, that, to draw it to 
the proper concluſion it muſt be put thus: 
Nothing can be known to ariſe from 
& what does exiſt, but what ariſes neceſſa- 
ce rily from it: but a contingent event does 
C not ariſe neceſſarily from what does exiſt ; 
*« therefore a contingent event cannot be 
« known to ariſe from what does exiſt. 
« The concluſion here,” ſays he © is what 
« jt ought to be; but the firſt propoſition 
e aſſumes the thing to be proved, and 
therefore the argument is what Logicians 
call a petitio principii.“ 


I anſwer — That no event can be foreſeen, 
which has not @ neceſſary dependence on its 
cauſe, if it may not be deemed a ſelf-evident 
propoſition, requires, I apprehend, but little 
proof. Were it poſhble, that the ſame 
previous circumſtances could produce two 


or more different effects, to predetermine, 


which 
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which it would produce, would, I con- 
ceive, ſurpaſs the higheſt degree of intelli- 
gence, For as it is impoſſible to foreſee an 
event, as ariſing from no cauſe, fo, I pre- 
ſume, it is equally impoſſible, to foreſee, 
what effect may be produced by a cauſe, 
which has no particular connection with 
any effect. The hypotheſis, indeed, ap- 
pears to me to involve a contradiction. 
For the Preſcient Being is ſuppoſed to 
know, that the operating or previous cir- 
cumſtances, have no neceſſary connection 
with any one of perhaps a thouſand effects, 
which they are capable of producing—no 
particular inclination to the production of 
one above the reſt ; and yet is, at the ſame 
time, ſuppoſed to foreſee, that they will cer- 
tainly produce one, in the excluſion of every 
other effect. But to ſee, that a cauſe is 
equally inclined to many effects, and at the 
ſame time ſee, that it is ſo inclined to one, 
as infallibly to generate that effect, and no 
other, is a manifeſt contradiction. If it 
ſhould be anſwered, that the cauſe may not 
have an equal tendency to the production of 
all the effects, but is foreſeen as inclining to 


one, 
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one, in preference to the others, though ca- 
pable, in the fame circumſtances, of pro- 
ducing any of the reſt, I reply, that, if, 
agreeably to this hypotheſis, its tendency 
amounts only to a ſtronger inclination, the 
poſſibility of its generating any other effect 
being ſtill ſuppoſed, then the reſult could 
not be infallibly foreknown :—for the poſ- 
ſibility of its producing the effect, A clearly 
excludes the abſolute and phyſical certainty 
of its generating B, or any other effect. 


I conſider, therefore, Dr. Prieſtley's ar- 
gument as incontrovertibly concluſive. And, 
though, with Dr. Reid, I deem it the ex- 
travagance of fully and preſumption, to cir- 
cumſcribe the attributes of Deity within 
the narrow limits of human knowledge, I 
muſt, at the ſame time, believe, that the 
Divine Being himſelf cannot reconcile con- 
traditions, or accompliſh impoſſibilities. 
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SECT. XIV. 


Neceſſity charged—with rendering Mankind 
regardleſs of their Conduct. —ſapping the 
Foundations of Morality—and removing 


every Stimulus to Virtue, and Refrains 
From Vice. 


THE doctrine of Neceſſity has been ſe- 
verely reprobated, as tending to render man- 
kind regardleſs of their conduct. If it 
* 1s predetermined,” one may fay, © what I 
ce am to do, it is unneceſſary for me to ſpend 
te a thought about the matter. I cannot al- 
c ter my fate; I muſt be, what my Crea- 
* tor has decreed to make me, and nothing 
A 


That every individual muſt be ſuch, as 
his Creator has preordained, is indeed the 
hypotheſis of Neceſſity. There is a con- 
tinued chain of cauſes and effects, framed 
by the Deity in the life of every man, not 
one of which can he alter or derange. At 


the 
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the moment of his birth, this concatination 
begins; every ſucceeding act neceſſarily 
ariſes from the previous circumſtances ; and 
he is irreſiſtibly conducted, ſtep by ſtep, to 
that ultimate condition, for which he was 
deſtined, But when I ſay, irreſiſtibly, I 
mean not, involuntary. His volitions are 
neceſſary links in the chain. There is no 
cogent and arbitrary power, compelling 
him to any action againſt his inclination, 
He does what he chooſes ; his will, how- 
ever, is the will of his Maker, and he 
thinks, and wills, and acts, as he deter- 
mines. This is the doctrine of Neceſſity. 
And whatever we will, whatever we do, 
whether morally good or evil, a Neceſſarian 
believes, that the whole is predeſtinated; 
and that a Being of infinite wiſdom, and 
unchangeable goodneſs, orders all things for 
our good. 


But, becauſe every event is thus preor- 
dained, to ſay, in any given ſituation, “ it 
« jg needleſs for me to think, or act; for, 
* if the event, either deſired or deprecated, 
is predetermined, it will take place with- 
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t out any effort of mine; and if it is nr 
* predetermined, my exertions are uſeleſs; 
to reaſon thus, I ſay, is extremely fooliſh 
and irrational. The doctrine of Neceſſity 
leads to no ſuch abſurdities. 


If a farmer, (to adopt a common illuſtra- 
tion) were to ſay, © It is unneceſſary for 
* me to plow and ſow my fields, becauſe, 
* if a crop is preordained, I ſhall have it, at 
ce any rate; if not, my labour will be fruit- 
cc leſs;” I ſhould anſwer thus: Whe- 
* ther you /hal/, or ſhall not, have a crop, 
« jg to you a matter of uncertainty : either 
e the affirmative or negative is already pre- 
« determined; but which of the two may 
& take place, you cannot tell;—the decrees 
of heaven are to us unknown. If you 
« till your ground, God may bleſs the 
& means, and your barns may be filled. 
* In courſe of things, as he has eſtabliſhed 
« them by neceſſary connections, or at leaſt 
ce conſiſtently with his uſual adminiſtration, 
* you have every reaſon to expect it, If 
“ you do not till your fields, you 8annot reap . 


« their produce, without the intervention of 
« a miracle, 
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A miracle, which you cannot have the 
* ſmalleſt cauſe to look for. The calture 
* of the ground is a neceſſary means, ap- 
pointed by God, for the accompliſhment 
© of a certain end; and if means are not 
employed, the deſired event cannot poſ- 
e ſibly take place; for no effect can be 
* produced, without the operation of a 
* previouſly exiſting cauſe. Between theſe 
« there ſubſiſts a neceſſary connection. If 
* no cauſe operate, no effect can follow: 
cc your idleneſs cannot produce the effect of 
labour. It will produce nothing; — it 
e will be followed by want. If you con- 
e ceive, that the doctrine of Neceſſity im- 
e plies, that events are predetermined inde- 
* pendently on our volitions and agency, 
« you miſtake it much. Its leading prin- 
« ciples are, that the end cannot be at- 
« tained, without the application of ade- 
« quate means - that both the one and the 
* other are preordained—and that our exer- 
1e tions are as neceſſary for the production 
« of an effect, and as much links in the 
«« great chain, as the conſequents of theſe 
« exertions. It implies, that - theſe very 
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* exertions, which now operate as cauſes, 
* are themſelves effects of previous cir- 
* cumſtances; which previous circum- 
ce ſtances reſulted from others antecedent to 
e them, all conſtituting one great ſyſtem, 
* the prime mover of which is God. He 
« determines, that ſuch an event ſhall take 
e place; he determines, alſo, the volition 
* or cauſe, which ſhall give it birth. All 
events are entirely in his hands, and fu- 
« turity is wiſely concealed. from our view. 
« —[t is impoſſible for us to determine, what 
4% he has decreed. But he has conſtituted us 
* fo, that a volition to act in any given way, 
s ijs called forth by correſpondent motives, ad- 
& dreſſed to our wills. The culture of the 
ground is connected with its fruit; and to 
* obtain this fruit, is a motive to till it: but 
6 to abſtain from tilling there can be no in- 
« ducement, becauſe the offspring of idle- 
* neſs is penury and want —He has alſo 


formed us ſuch, that we are deſirous of 


« ſome things, and are averſe to others. — 
« The former, we know, cannot be ob- 
«.tained, nor the latter avoided, without 
«« pains on our part. Food is deſirable 


you 
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e you cannot live without it—but this 
* cannot be procured without labour—and 
e the alternatives are either to work, or 
6 ſtarve” 


In this way ſhould I addreſs him.—But 
he rejoins—** If means andends are thus in- 
ce diffolubly connected, if my volitions and 
* actions are both preordained, then it fol- 
&« lows, that, if it is predetermined I ſhall have 
&« a crop, it is alſo predetermined, that I ſhall 
ce 01 to plow my fields; and if the reverſe 
is preordained, then the volition not to 

* plow, muſt be alſo preordained. Hence,” 
fays he, © it is folly in me to think of the 
* matter; my volition, either to till my 
ground, or not to till it, is predeter- 
*« mined, and what is predetermined I can- 
not avoid.“ 


This reaſoning appears, at firſt hearing, 
not only ſpecious, but convincing. The 
leaſt attention, however, will fully ſatisfy 
any one, that it involves a contradiction, and 
is therefore abſurd. For it preſuppoſes, 
that every volition is preordained; while, at 

X 3 the 
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the ſame time, it admits, that the volition, 
either to think, or not to think, to a&, or 
not to act, is not preordained, but entirely our 
own; which is impoſſible. If my volitions 
are predetermined, it is abſurd to ſay, that 
I may will to be indifferent: I can will 
only, as Divine wiſdom has decreed, My 
yolitions cannot be in my power abſolutely 
and independently, and, at the fame time, 
under the ſole government of the Deity. 
You fay, ** I will not think about the mat- 
te ter,” — But is not this to ſuppoſe, that 
your will is entirely under your own di- 
rection, while, as a Neceſſarian, you be- 
lieve, that it is wholly at the determina- 
tion of the Divine Being. If he ſees it 
neceſſary, that you ſhall plow and ſow 
your fields, he will incline your will fo 
to determine; if the reyerſe is the caſe, 
he will diſpoſe you to act accordingly.— 
You cannot think, nor will, nor act, but 
as he is pleaſed to ordain. And to ſay, 
that you will act in this or that way, ab- 
ſolutely and independently, is to acknow- 
ledge à thing at once o be, and not 7a 

be 
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be under your direction; which involves 
an impoſſibility. 


The argument is intended as a reductio ad 
abſurdum, and meant to prove, that to be- 
come indifferent, is the only volition, which 
a Neceſſarian can form, conſiſtently with his 
own ſyſtem. But does not Neceſſity im- 
ply, that our volitions are not primarily our 
own; and does not every Neceſſarian be- 
lieve, that he can form no volition, either 
to be indifferent to his conduct, or con- 
verſely, unleſs that volition be predeter- 
mined by the Deity? To fay, that a Ne- 
ceſſarian, agreeably to his own principles, 
ought to will, to become indifterent about 
his volitions and actions, is to ſay, that he 
ſhould, and may, do that, conſiſtently with 
his hypotheſis, which he believes, on the 
ſame hypotheſis, to be impoſſible, 


Every Neceſſarian is perſuaded, that, 
whatever the Deity determines, he himſelf 
neceſſarily wills He knows, he cannot diſ- 
miſs all thought, or attention to his con- 
duct, unleſs the Supreme Arbiter of his fate 
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may have ſo decreed.— If he fays—** I will do 
* this, or forbear that,” it is in a ſecondary 
or ſubordinate ſenſe—firmly believing, that 
he is, in every volition and action, directed 
by his Maker, and merely an inſtrument in 
his hand, for the accompliſhment of his 
wiſe and benevolent purpoſes. And he 
knows, that whatever volitions he may 
form, as a Neceſſary Agent, whether voli- 
tions of indifference or attention, of activity 
or indolence, of thought or inconſideration, 
they are his own but immediately, and that 
they are deſigned, by the great Author of 
all events, for the promotion of his own, as 
well as of univerſal good. While a Liber- 
tarian ſtartles at what he conceives would 
be the natural effects of the Neceſſarian hy- 
potheſis on the human mind, and views it 
as calculated to render mankind inconſiderate 
and ſupine, careleſs and indifferent, about 
their thoughts and actions, a Neceſſarian is 
convinced, that no effects can be produced 
by this or any other cauſe, but ſuch as Infi- 
nite benevolence ſees fit to appoint, 


, If 
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If a Libertarian object, that the doctrine 
of Neceſſity tends to produce that inde- 
lence of mind, which reſults from a con- 
viction, that we are not to act, but to be 
acted upon, I anſwer, 1ſt, That Neceſlity 
imports, that we are not only acted upon, 
but that we muſt likewiſe act; and 2dly, 
That all events are under the direction of 
the Deity—that no conſequences, therefore, 
can ariſe from this, or any other ſyſtem of 
opinions, unleſs theſe conſequences have been 
preordained ; and if they have been prede- 
termined, they muſt be beneficial, and pro= 
ductive of good. 


It is objected, that Neceſſity deſtroys the 
diſtinction between virtue and vice—that it 
reduces good and bad men to one common 
level, in point of moral character and that, 
according to our hypotheſis, it matters not, 
whether we are virtuous or vicious, as we 
can be nothing elſe, than the Deity makes 
us. To this objection, I would anſwer 
thus: 


It 
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It is true, indeed, that the doctrine of 
Neceſſity ſuppoſes all men, in the eye of 
God, to be, with reſpect to merit, preciſely 
equal. It implies, that in his eſtimation, 
Cain and Abel, Peter and Judas, Cicero 
and Catiline, were alike deſerving, the 
characters and conduct having been pre- 
ordained by the Deity. But does this an- 
nihilate the difference between virtue and 
vice? By no means. If theſe two oppoſite 


qualities, or ſtates of mind, are ſuppoſed to 


be our own acquirements, independently or 
excluſively of Divine appointment, if it be 
deemed eſſential to both, that our actions 
ſhall reſult ſolely from our own free choice 
or ſelf-determining power, then indeed, not 
only does our hypotheſis deſtroy the diſ- 
tinction, but every Neceſſarian affirms, that 
virtue and vice of this deſcription cannot 
exiſt. But, if by virtue be meant whatever 
proceeds from a benevolent principle, and 
tends to produce happineſs; and if by vice 
is ſignified, whatever originates in malig- 
nity, and tends to generate pain and ſuffer- 
ing, then the diſtinction remains inviolate. 


A Liber- 
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A Libertarian, I know, will obje& to 
theſe definitions, and contend, that philoſo- 
phical freedom is eſſential to virtue and vice; 
that, without this freedom, moral obligation 
would be a contradiction, and virtue and 
vice—non-entities, I anſwer—That phi- 
loſophical liberty may be eſſential to theſe 
attributes or ſtates of mind, agreeably to 
his conceptions of their nature, or as he 
chooſes to define the terms, is readily grant- 
ed. But this is a mere petitis principii. It 
is eaſy for either a Libertarian or a Neceſſa- 
rian, to frame definitions, conſiſtently with 
his own ſyſtem, and to affirm, that, what- 
ever accords not. with theſe definitions, is 
falſe or abſurd. A Neceſſarian conſiders 
theſe two circumſtances, and none elſe, to 
be eſſential to a virtuous aftion—1ſt, That 
it be voluntary ; and 2dly, That it proceed 
from a benevolent motive or principle—by 
which is meant any affection, which has the 
good of others for its object. A vicious 
action, he ſays, muſt likewiſe be voluntary, 
and proceed from a principle of malevo- 
lence,—or an affection, the object of which 
is the evil of others. Will a Libertarian 

I maintain, 
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maintain, that theſe characteriſtics of virtue 
and vice are preciſely coincident, and that, 
on the hypotheſis of Neceſſity, there exiſts 
no difference ? 


If he ſhould ſtill object, that, as virtuous 
and vicious actions are, on our hypotheſis, 
neceſſary, though voluntary, there can be, 
therefore, neither merit in the former, nor 
demerit in the latter, the objection is admitted, 
as far as the actions are objects of the Divine 
cogniſance; for every Neceſſarian believes, 
that all diſtinctions, whether moral, phyſi- 
cal, or intellectual, are entirely aſcribable to 
his appointment. But becauſe merit and 
demerit are annihilated in the eye of God, 
and becauſe we contend, that a virtuous 
man cannot deſerve reward, nor a vicious 
man puniſhment, for actions, which either 
might have avoided, does it hence follow, 
that theſe oppoſite characters do not exiſt, 
or that there are no ſuch things as virtue 
and vice? Does it follow, that our diſpoſi- 
tious can be neither good nor evil, benevo- 
lent nor malignant, becauſe they are not of 
our own formation? As well might we 

2 deny 
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deny gentleneſs to the lamb, or ferocity to 
the tyger. Does it follow, that our voli- 
tions and actions can be neither friendly nor 
| adverſe to the happineſs of others, or that 
all volitions are alike, becauſe they reſult 
neceſſarily from our ſtate of mind at the 
time of action ? It might be as reaſonably 
affirmed, that there is no difference between 
truth and error—and that our judgments. 
can be neither right nor wrong, becauſe 
they are neceſſarily formed, agreeably to the 
conceived preponderance of evidence or ar- 
gument, addreſſed to the underſtanding. 
Neceflity, therefore, though it diſclaims the 
doctrine of merit and demerit in the fight of 
Ged, as theſe terms are generally under- 
ſtood, yet maintaias the diſtinction between 
virtue and vice, with reſpect both to their 
origin and their end ; the one being, that, 
which proceeds from a benevolent affection, 
and having the happineſs of others for its 
object, the other originating in malignity 
of diſpoſition, the object of which is the 
evil of others. 


That 
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That the hypotheſis of Liberty annihi- 
lates the eſſential difference between them, 


is intuitively obvious—for no action can be, 


either moral or immoral, virtuous or vi- 
cious, but as proceeding from benevolence 
or malignity of heart. But liberty aſcribes 
every action, not to the affections or ſtate of 
mind, as its proper cauſe, but to the ſelf- 
determinations of an arbitrary will. 


The hypotheſis of Neceſſity has been 


ſtill more loudly condemned, as removing 


every incentive to virtue, and every reſtraint 


from vice. This charge is ridiculouſly 
falſe, and not ſupported by even the ſem- 
blance of proof. Were the doctrine of Ne- 
ceſſity either repugnant, or unfriendly to the 
belief of a future ſtate—had it the leaſt ten- 
dency to weaken the evidence, on which 
that important article of our faith is built, 
did. it either cloud the proſpects of good 
men, or flatter the vicious with the hope of 
impunity,—or did it maintain the ſuperio- 
rity of vice over virtue, with reſpect to pre- 
ſent enjoyment,—nay, did it even aſſert 
their equality.— I ſay, were a// or any of 

theſe 
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theſe circumſtances true, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, there would be then ſome 
ground for the charge. But the principles 
of our hypotheſis are directly the reverſe. 

We believe in the exiſtence of a future te- 
tribution. We believe that Gad will re- 

ward the righteous, and puniſh the wicked. 
We believe that glory, honour, and im- 
* mortality, will be the certain portion” of 
every good man. Nay, where is the Ne- 
ceſſarian, who has pretended to diſpute the- 
ſubſerviency of virtue, even to our preſent 
comfort and ſatisfaction? Where is the 
Neceſſarian who has ever denied that piety, 
temperance, and integrity of conduct, are 
immediately our trueſt intereſt, and our 
higheſt happineſs ? Do we not affirm, that 
vice is the road to miſery ; that it is, in a 
certain degree, its own punithment in the 
preſent ſtate, and will infallibly lead to re- 
morſe and wretchedneſs in another world. 
In ſhort, do we not maintain, that there is 
a connection eſtabliſhed by the Deity, be- 
tween virtue and felicity, vice and ſuffer- 
ing; and that we may as reaſonably expect 


the conſtitution of things to be ſubverted, 
and 
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and the Divine nature itſelſ reverſed, as that 
we can be truly happy and vicious at the 
fame time? In what reſpect then does the 
doctrine of Neceſſity leſſen the incentives to 
virtue, or the deterrences from guilt ? 


« But,” ſays the ſinner, “ it matters not 
& to me how vicious I am, or what atroci- 
e ties I commit. I am only what the 
« Deity has made me, and I cannot be 
te accountable for actions not virtually my 
* own, If I ſhould perpetrate the blackeſt 
ce crimes—if I ſhould even imbrue my 
hands in human blood, it muſt have been 
e preordained; and to puniſh me, for ac- 
ce tions which were predeſtinated and una- 
e yoidable, would be extreme iniquity. I 
„will, therefore, run the career of pleaſure, 
e without either remorſe for the paſt, or any 
* apprehenſion for futurity.” To this I 
ſhould anſwer, 


% You may indeed perſiſt in vice and 
« folly; you may add crime to crime, till 
* your character ſhall become inveterately 
«« depraved, But know, that every act of 

| criminality 
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* criminality will increaſe your puniſhment, 
* and aggravate your miſery in a future 
* ſtate, A foul long inured to iniquity, 
and hardened in guilt, muſt, in the na- 
© ture of things, ſuffer more, before its 
« habits can be reformed, and its vices 
*© corrected, than one, that has been 
ce leſs atrociouſly criminal. Remember 
ce then, that your puniſhment hereafter will 
* be proportioned to your depravity ; and 
* that by multiplying your crimes, you will 
* exaſperate your ſufferings. I call it pu- 
* niſbment; not that I ſuppoſe, that the 
5 Deity will inflict it from any principle 
* of reſentment, but becauſe, in popular 
language, the future effects of vice are ſo 
« denominated. He has eſtabliſhed a con- 
* nection between guilt and miſery, which 
connection you cannot deſtroy. If you 
« imagine that the hypotheſis of Neceſſity 
« diflolves this connection, you miſtake it 
© much. This ſyſtem maintains, that all 
* cauſes operate neceſſarily, and that guilt, 
ce as a cauſe, muſt be productive of pain 
te and agony of mind. It maintains allo, 


that the effect is always proportioned to 
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* the cauſe ; hence that greater miſery — 
* reſult from deeper guilt,” 


If he ſhould reply, that he cannot be- 


lieve that the Deity will puniſh a man 


hereafter for crimes which he could not 
have avoided; or, that he will connect his 
preſent conduct with future ſuffering, when 
that conduct was predetermined by himſelf, 
I would anſwer thus: | 


« You muſt believe, becauſe you daily 
« ſee, that in this world we often ſuffer 
« for treſpaſſes, which we ourſelves did 
cc not commit; and that individuals are fre- 
« quently involved in calamities, in the pro- 
e duction of which they had no ſhare, either 
« immediately or remotely. A ſon is 
« doomed to inherit thoſe diſeaſes and pains, 
« which a diſtempered father, by his vices, 
C has generated in his conſtitution. A wiſe | 
te and innocent family are reduced to beg- 
e gary and wretchedneſs, by the profligacy 
e of the man, who is bound by nature 
* to be their friend and protector. Nations 
« are plunged into all the miſeries of war 


60 by 
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ce by the ambition of princes. Earthquakes, 
ce yolcanoes, and other convulſions of nature, 
« are evils not ariſing from any guilt of 
« ours; yet they involve good and bad in one 
common ruin, Is not this to ſuffer 
« without having any concern in the crea- 
* tion of that ſuffering ? Is it not to be pu- 
e niſhed for treſpaſſes which we never com- 
« mitted, I aſk how is this to be recon- 
„ ciled with the juſtice and benevolence of 
te the Divine Being? 


If you anſwer, that there is a period ap- 
proaching when all theſe diſorders ſhall be 
rectified, and the juſtice of the Deity fully 
vindicated, I reply, that the ſame anſwer 
likewiſe removes the difficulty, as objected 
to Neceſſity. For, though this hypotheſis 
implies, that the ſufferings of the wicked are 
to extend to another ſtate, it does not affirm, 
that they are to be perpetuated through eter- 
nity ; on the contrary, almoſt every Neceſ- 
ſarian believes, that all mankind will be 
ultimately happy. And, if the preſent in- 
fliction of pain and ſuffering for actions, in 
which we had no concern, be reconcileable 

Y 2 with 
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with the goodneſs of God, on the prin- 
ciple of a future ſtate, it can be no juſt 
objection to the doctrine of Neceflity, that 
it ſuppoſes, we ſhall alſo ſuffer for a limited 
time in that future ſtate, for actions not 
truly and virtually our own. For, if I am 
perſuaded that the Deity, confiſtently with 
his benevolence, may involve me in the pu- 
niſhment of another's guilt for thirty or 
forty years in this world, J may as caſily 
believe it compatible with his goodneſs, to 
make me ſuffer for a conduct not primarily 
mine, for any definite term of years in a fu- 
ture ſtate of exiſtence. In both caſes the 
ſufferings are merely temporary, and will be 
forgotten for ever in the infinite happineſs, 
which will finally ſucceed them. They 
are to be regarded as ordinations of a ſu- 
premely wiſe and benevolent Being, for the 
production of great and univerſal felicity. 


It appears to me, therefore, that no perſon 
who can reconcile with the goodneſs of 
the Deity, our being involved in evils not 
of our own creation, in the preſent ſtate, 
can, conſiſtently with his own principles, 

doubt 
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doubt for a moment, that the infliction of 
future ſuffering for actions, not primarily 
ours, is perfectly reconcileable with the 
ſame attribute. The miſeries of the wicked 
in another world may, for aught we know, 
nay, I am perſuaded, do conſtitute a neceſſary 
part of the great plan of Providence for the 


production of univerſal happineſs, as well as 


the ſufferings of good and bad men in the 
preſent ſtate. ** The judgments of God 
* are unſearchable, and his ways paſt find- 
«* ing out: but this we know, that his 
cc tender mercies are over all his works.” 
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C HAP. III. 
SECTION I. 


Dr. Gregory's Eſſay in Defence of Philoſo- 
pbical Liberty analized and anſwered, 


MONG the numerous ſupporters of 
the Libertarian hypotheſis has ap- 
peared of late Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh. 
This gentleman has aſſailed the ſyſtem of 
Neceflity, in a manner ſomewhat new. It 
would be preſumption in me todepreciate his 
metaphyſical talents, or to pronounce thoſe 
arguments futile, which, in the judgment 
of many, perhaps, I ſhall not be able to 
overturn : but I cannot help obſerving, that 
his Eſſay diſcovers throughout, extreme 
vanity, arrogance, and oſtentation, quali- 
ties highly offenſive, and generally charac- 
tereſtic of a weak and little mind. And 
notwithſtanding the boaſted logical preciſion 
of this mathematical champion, his reaſoning 


appears 
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appears to me vague, impertinent and incon- 
clufve; his illuſtrations are inappoſite, ſome- 
times diſguſtingly tedious, and ſeemingly not 
ſo much calculated to elucidate the ſubject, 
as intended to excite our wonder at the au- 
thor's extenſive knowledge. But I will not 
animadvert on the Doctor's Eſlay in the 
general, but proceed to examine his argu- 
ments in detail. 


After preſenting the reader, in Section firſt, 
with a pretty accurate view of the queſtion, 
he offers a few remarks on what he terms, 
« the ſtriking ſimilarity, and generally ſup- 
* poſed difference,” between the relation of 
motive and that of phyſical cauſe.— He ac- 
knowledges, that there is not only a very in- 
timate relation between the motives and 
actions of men, but likewiſe ** that this re- 
lation bears a ſtrong reſemblance or affi- 
* nity to that of cauſe and effect in phyſics, 
as well as to that of agent and action. 


« Yet,” ſays he, © it cannot juſtly be 

* ſaid, that cauſe is the generic, motive the 
* ſpecific term; and that the latter is em- 
Y 4 © ployed 
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« ployed only in a more limited ſenſe than 
e the former, being applied excluſively to 
ce denote thoſe particular cauſes, which, by 
* influencing the will indirectly produce 
& the actions of men; for mankind in ge- 
„ neral ſhew plainly, that they conceive 
« ſome further difference between the two 
« relations in queſtion, than merely that of 
« genus and (ſpecies; and that ithcy even 
« believe, there is ſomething in the ſup- 
&« poſed genus which is not in the ſuppoſed 
&« ſpecies, particularly the conitant, and, 
c with reſpect to us at leaſt, che inteparable 
« connection between cauſe and effect, while 
e the connection between motive and action 
« is conccived to be only occaſional and 
« ſeparable, and in all ordinary caſes de- 
« pendent on ourſelves.” 


As the author here gives us an account 
of merely the popular creed, unſupported 
by any proof, and as he himſelf candidly 
acknowledges, that the general conviction 
of mankind, with reſpect to the difference 
between motive and cauſe (page 1 5,) is by 
no means a ſuthcient anſwer to the argu- 

/ 54 ments 
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ments of thoſe philoſophers, who hold a dif- 
ferent opinion, — his obſervations are en- 


titled to no reply. 


From page 16 to 26, he combats the 
opinion of Mr. Hume, who affirms, that 
all mankind are Neceſſarians in practice, 
though Libertarians, in words; aſſerting, in 
oppoſition to this ſentiment, that the bulk of 
mankind have no conception of a neceſſary 
connection exiſting between motives and 
actions. He obſerves, that the phraſe ne- 
ceſſary connection is manifeſtly ambiguous, 
He ſays, it may be ſuppoſed to mean a con- 
nection, which, from the nature of things, 
muſt take place, and the contrary of which 
would imply an impoſſibility ;—ſuch as are 
« the relations in geometry, and many re- 
ce lations in various other ſubjects.” 


A neceſſary connection of this kind, he 
obſerves, was never by any perſon fuppoſed 
to exiſt between cauſe and effect in the ma- 
terial world. He acknowledges, however, 
that this phraſes has been employed to de- 
note allo the relation between a phyſical 
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cauſe and its effect. But, as this relation 
is merely the appointment of the Deity, and 
might have been otherwiſe, if he had to 
determined, he chuſes todenominate this con- 
nection, in the phraſeology of Mr. Hume, 
not a neceſſary, but only “ an uniform, re- 
e gular, conſtant, or inſeparable connection 
* or conjunction.“ This connection, he ſays, 
mankind have always believed to take place 
between phyſical cauſes and their effects, 
and in his judgment, ** very rightly,” but 
not in the relation of motive and action. 


Section II. is employed in examining the 
truth of the univerſally received maxim, 
that nothing exiſts without a cauſe. After 
ſtating, what he conceives to be the popular 
meaning of the term cauſe, he offers an ob- 
jection to the uſe of this term, as the corre- 
late of mere exiſtence; and charges Mr. 
Hume, without the ſemblance of rational 
argument, with being guilty of an error, 
in having thus employed it. The propoſition, 
as ſtated by that ſagacious Philoſopher, re- 


quires no elucidation to any man of common 


diſcernment. 
He 
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He proceeds then to inform his reader, 
that he candidly ſuppoſes, that the propoſi- 
tion implies only, that there is no event, 
« that is no beginning of exiſtence, no end 
e of exiſtence, no change of the ſtate or 
« mode of exiſtence, not even the action of 
a living ſentient intelligent being, without 
% a cauſe.” The propoſition, however, as 
thus explained, he ſays, cannot be, with any 
propriety, either admitted or denied, till the 
import of the word cauſe be preciſely and 
accurately defined, or explained, by ample 
illuſtration. 


Having enumerated the various meanings 
of the term in queſtion, and having fixed 
the ſenſe in which only, as he conceives, it 
can be uſed, in the propoſition as ſtated by 
Mr. Hume, he obſerves, that the maxim 
ſuppoſed to be univerſally admitted, amounts 
to this, ** that nothing exiſts, that no event 
comes to paſs, that no action is done, that 
has not, or had not at leaſt, ſomething 
« ſtanding in the very ſame relation to it, 
* that any cauſe in phyſics ſtands in to its 
ce effect.” 


The 
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The propoſition, as thus explained, he 
affirms, is ſo far from being univerſally ad- 
mitted, that not even one of ten thouſand 
of the human race has ever heard of it; and 
he charges Mr. Hume, who aſſumes it as an 
axiom, and hence deduces the Neceſſarian 
hypotheſis, with a petitio principii. This 
propoſition he himſelf rejects as inadmiſ- 
ſible; 1ſt, Becauſe it is a begging of the 
queſtion ; and 2dly, Becauſe it is ſupported 
by no evidence. | . 


In anſwer to the firſt reaſon, J obſerve, 
that the propoſition, as ſtated by Mr. Hume, 
muſt be admitted as a metaphyſical univer- 
ſality; for a change produced by nothing, 
is inconceivable and impoſſible. Wherever 
a change takes place, there muſt have been 
ſomething previouſly exiſting to produce that 
change. In every poſſible inſtance, the de- 
nial of this axiom involves the moſt palpa- 
ble abſurdity. Every change, every effect, 
neceſſarily implies a pre-exiſting cauſe. As 
the univerſality then is obviouſly not a moral, 
but a metaphyſical one, I am warranted by 


every rule in the dialectic art, to reaſon from 
that 
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that which is true, ſimply and abſolutely, 
to prove the ſame true in every poſſible in- 
ſtance ; or, as Logicians have termed it, to 
argue 4 ditto ſimpliciter, ad dictum ſecundum 
quid, without being chargeable with circular 
argument, I will apply theſe obſervations 
to the point in queſtion. 


A Neceſſarian affirms, that every change 
of circumſtances, whether in animate or in- 
animate nature, in other words, whatever 
exiſts, muſt have a cauſe, Ex mbilo nibil fits 
is an incontrovertible truth. Every action 
implies a change of circumſtances: there- 
fore, every action muſt have a cauſe. Every 
volition, which is the antecedent to an act, 
implies likewiſe a change of circumſtances ; 
therefore every volition muſt have a cauſe. 
This cauſe we term a notive, in which we 
include the external object preſented to the 
mind, together with the affection thereby 
excited, producing a definite and correſpon- 
dent volition, Is this to reaſon in a circle, 
or to beg the queſtion? Is it not the fair 
application of an univerſal axiom to a par- 
ticular caſe ? If from the eſtabliſhed pofition, 

that 
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that every ſquare is right angled, I draw 
this concluſion, that this or that ſquare is 
right angled, is the reaſoning circular ? If, 
in the ſame manner, from the undeniable 
axiom, that every change muſt have a 
cauſe, I infer, that every volition, which 
is a change, muſt have a cauſe, is the in- 
ference illegitimate ? Or does the reaſoning 
involve a petitio principii? The meaneſt 
novice in the dialectic art would not aſſert 
it. To affirm, therefore, that every voli- 
tion, which is the antecedent to an action, 
muſt have a cauſe, is an aſſertion which 
every Neceſſarian has a right to advance. 


The Eſſayiſt will perhaps admit, that 
this particular application of the general 
or rather univerſal maxim is ſo far juſt, but 
he may contend, that we aſſume the motive 
as the cauſe, and therefore beg the queſtion, 
This imputation however I am warranted 
to deny; for it 1s proved undeniably, and 
not aſſumed, that, if the ſtate of mind taken 
in connection with external circumſtances ; 
in other words, the motive or combination 
of motives is not the cauſe of the volition, 

whence 
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whence the action originates, no other cauſe 
can exiſt. 


The Eſſayiſt himſelf acknowledges, that 
between certain ſtates of mind, or certain 
internal motives, and certain actions, there 
exiſts a very evident and intimate connection. 
He acknowledges, that the connection 
is even ſuch, that a © man of good ſenſe, 
e enlightened by a little experience, may un- 
e dertake with confidence, from knowing 
« what peoples motives are, to foretell what 
e their actions will be; or from knowing 
e their actions, to infer what their motives 
« have been; juſt as in phyſics, with the 
« fame kind of aid from experience, we can 
& foretell an effect from knowing the cauſe, 


*« or infer the cauſe from knowing the 
ac effect. 


Now, if the connection between motives 
and actions is ſuch, that we can reaſon from 
the former to the latter, with confidence, as 
from a phyſical effect to a phyſical cauſe, 
and converſely, I am ſurely authoriſed to 
conclude, that the connection between mo- 

tives 
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tives and actions is neceſſary. The Doctor 
will, I preſume, admit, that benevolence of 
heart cannot produce an act of malignity— 
that it can generate nothing, but an action 
correſpondent to itſelf, that is, a benevolent 
one. He will admit, that, on the contrary, 
a malevolent temper, is, in the nature of 
things, connected with acts of injuſtice and 
inhumanity. He will admit, that every 
paſſion, affection, and appetite in our nature, 
has a certain definite connection with one 
mode of action, and no other. If this be 
the fact, I am warranted to infer, that the 
connection between them is neceſſary; in 
other words, that the relation which the 
motive bears to the action, is that of inſe- 
parable conjunction, as cauſe to effect in the 
material world? To me, indeed, nothing 
can be more evident. I find great heat, and 
the fuſion of certain ſubſtances expoſed to it, 
uniformly conjoined; and I therefore call 
the gonnection, a neceſſary or inſeparable 
conjunction. I find, in like manner, certain 
affections and ſtates of mind uniformly con- 
need with certain volitions, and, on the 


ſame principle, I pronounce the connection 
neceſſary. 
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neceſſary. I contend then, that the reaſon- 
ing of Neceſſarians involves no petitio prin- 
cipii. The argument is direct, and pro- 
ceeds thus: 


Every change of circumſtances muſt have 
a cauſe :—A volition is a change of circum- 
ſtances ;—A volition muſt, therefore, have 
a cauſe; it cannot produce itſelf. Thus 
far, I preſume, our reaſoning is incontro- 
vertible. The cauſe of the volition, and 
conſequent action, is next to be aſcertained. 
Libertarians aſcribe both to the will of the 
Agent, or, in the general, to the Agent him- 
ſelf; Neceſſarians agree with them, in ſay- 
ing, that the Agent is the efficient cauſe of 
the action; — but they obſerve, that, as every 
aſſent to a propoſition implies its neceſſary 
correlate, a behever, while, at the ſame time, 
there muſt be a cauſe for that aſſent; fo 
every volition implies a willer, every action 
an agent, while, in like manner, there muſt 
be a cauſe for the volition and the action. 
To aſcertain this cauſe we reaſon thus: 


We find, by experience, a certain affec- 
tion, appetite, or paſſion; in other words, 
7 a certain 
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a certain motive, uniformly prompting to a 
certain action, and uniformly connected 
with a certain volition. This connection 
in phyſics we call the relation of cauſe and 
ect; the former term expreſſing the ante- 
cedent or operating circumſtance, the latter, 
the change produced in the ſubject, to 
which it is applied. If then we diſcover 
the ſame cloſe and invariable connection be- 
tween a certain motive, and a certain voli- 
tion or action, as between any two phæno- 
mend in the material world; and if the re- 
lation, which the latter, or the phyſical 
phænomena, bear to each other, be univer- 
ſally denoted by the terms cauſe and effect, 
we are ſurely authoriſed, by every principle 
of juſt reaſoning, and the acknowledged 
modes of ſpeech, to apply the ſame terms 
to the relation of the former. If, for ex- 
ample, I find, that extreme cold, and the 
congelation of water, are invariably con- 
Joined, and, from this uniform conjunc- 
tion, conclude the one circumſtance to be 
the cauſe of the other; I am unqueſtionably, 
on the ſame principle, warranted to con- 


clude a certain motive or ſtate of mind, to 
be 
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be the cauſe of a certain volition, or action, 
if I diſcover, that the connection between 


them is equally uniform, 


This argument, from experience, ſeems 
to me a ſufficient anſwer to his ſecond reaſon 
for rejecting the axiom, namely, “ that it is 
«* ſupported by no evidence.” This inſe- 
parable conjunction between motive and ac- 
tion, it is the great object of the Eſſayiſt to 
diſprove: with what ſucceſs he has con- 
ducted his attempt, I ſhall afterwards en- 


quire. 


Section III. contains a general account of 
the plan of argumentation, which the Au- 
thor has adopted, with ſome arguments ta 
juſtify the uſe of mathematical reaſoning in 
the diſcuſſion of the ſubject. 


In Section IV. we have his reaſons for not 
attempting to give ſtrict definitions of the 
terms cauſe, motive, &c. with ſome obſer- 
vations on Ariſtotle's definition of a final 
cauſe, the ve, w ina, x4 70 aſator, Theſe ob- 
ſervations are followed by a paragraph, in 

2 2 which 
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* 


which this accurate and ſagacious Eſſayiſt, 
with great modeſty, informs us, that Neceſ- 
farians * have been only perplexed by the 
% yague and ambiguous terms, which they 
% have employed in their reaſonings, and by 
« the ſuperficial careleſs view, which they 
& have taken of thoſe caſes, in which the 
« apparent reſult is the fame, according to 
the relation of that for the fake of 
% which, and that expreſſed by the terms 
« Phyſical Cauſe and Effect. 


This charge of inattention to the queſtion, 
adduced againſt the Neceflarians, it would 
be eaſy to retort on the Doctor himſelf; and 
to ſhew, that he is but little acquainted with 
the very ſubject, which he has, with ſo 
much confidence, undertaken to diſcuſs. 
The following paſſage, which immediately 
precedes the quotation I have now given, 
will furniſh a ſample of his accuracy in rea- 
ſoning, his mode of proof, and his acquaint- 
ance with the ſubject. After mentioning 
Ariſtotle's definition of a final cauſe, he 
lays: 

% Now 
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« Now it appears to me a curious, and 
% even an important conſideration, that 
< thoſe very philoſophers, who have moft 
* keenly afſerted the doctrine of Neceſſity, 
« as conſiſting in the perfect identity of the 
cc relation of motive and action, with that 
of phyſical cauſe and effect, and who have 
*© moſt poſitively denied the reality, and 
s even the poſſibility, of any ſelf-determin- 
« ing power in a perſon, independently of 
cc the abſolute and irrefiſtible force of mo- 
« tives, have never, in point of thought, 
e deviated in the leaſt from the common 
« notion of motive, © that for the fake of 
* which.” Now this notion always im- 
« plies, and refers to ſuch a power in the 
« agent, exerted in the common cafes of 
« voluntary actions, proceeding from mo- 
ce tives of moderate intenſity, and overcome, 
* in the rarer caſes of compulſion, from 
* motives of extreme violence; as, for ex- 
* ample, fear or torture, which ordinary 
*« perſons cannot reſiſt,” 


The Eſſayiſt here charges the Neceſſarians 
with inconſiſtency and contradiction; and 
2 3 affirms, 


—ͤͤ—ũ—— — — 


ö 
| 
| 
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aſhrms, as a curious circumſtance, that the 
very definition which they have given, or at 
leaſt the notion which they entertain of the 
term motive, implies a telf-determining 
power. But does he ofter any proof of this 
aſſertion? No! — Has any Neceffarian given 
ſuch a definition of the word motive, generi- 
cally taken, as he has condeſcended to aſcribe 
to us? No!—Has he offered the ſhadow of 
argument to prove, that the » ##z implies 
a ſelf- determining power ?—He has aſſerted 
it. — To this affirmation 1 might oppoſe 
another, and contend, with equal authority, 
that the u bu, admitting it to be a juſt de- 
finition of the term in queſtion, by no 
means implies a power of ſelf-determina- 
tion; nay, that there exiſts not between 
them even the molt remote connection. But 
affirmation, without argument, is, on either 
fide, impertinent and unavailing. To diſ- 
prove, therefore, the Effayiſt's aflertion, I 
reaſon thus ; | 


J either act to obtain the 7 4yat,or [ 
do not. If the former poſition” is main- 


tained, then it is evident, that my. conduct 


18 
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is directed to the attainment of the propoſed 
good. It is the final cauſe of my acting, 
and my will determines not itſelf independ- 
ently on the v a, but is determined and 
directed to that conduct, which ſeems likely 
to ſecure it *, If I do not determine to act 
from the view of the propoſed good, then 
it is obvious, there can be no connection be- 
tween it and my determination; conſequent- 
ly, on either hypotheſis, the 7 im cannot 
imply a ſelf- determining power, as the 
Eſſayiſt has affirmed. | 


I obſerve alſo, that this argument of Dr, 
Gregory proceeds on the aſſumption, that 
Ariſtotle's definition of a final cauſe co-in- 
cides with the term motive, in the Neceſ- 
farian acceptation. And even then, I think 
it demonſtrable, that the 2 ia by no means 
implies a ſelf-determining power. But I 
muſt beg leave to inform the Eſſayiſt, that 


* It is needleſs here to remind the reader, that a fc 
determining will can mean nothing, but a will, which 
determines its own volitions, without regard to mo- 
tives; for, if they are admitted as the cauſe or cauſes 
of its preference, Neceſſity follows, 


4 4 the 
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the final cauſe of Ariſtotle, or the ro aſabo, 
denotes, in logical ſtrictneſs, merely the ex- 
ternal object preſented to the mind, but does 
not include the affection or appetite thereby 


produced, which the term motive, as gene- 


rally uſed by the Neceſſarians, is employed 
to expreſs. The * a is the good pre- 
ſented, exciting a certain deſire in the mind. 
This defire, which I ſhould call the 5, 
that whence the volition immediately pro- 
ceeds, moves or prompts to act. Both 
theſe, namely, 2 4ya% and = i4 5, are included 
in the term motive, generically underſtood. 


It is to be obſerved alſo, that the external 
object, or motive, may be preciſely the ſame 
in a variety of inſtances, when the affection 
produced by it, in the ſame individual at 
different times, may be different, not only in 
kind, but alſo in degree, An object which, 
a year ago, may have excited deſire, may 
now create averſion; and what I once 
courted with extreme ardour, I may now 
regard with the coldeſt indifference.— The 
1) ayabe, therefore, is not ſynonimous with 


the term motiye, 
| I muſt, 
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I muſt, however, do the Eſſayiſt the 
juſtice to acknowledge, that he candidly 
owns, that the felf-determining power 
« exerts itſelf in common caſes only, when 
the motives are of moderate intenſity, and 
« that ordinary perſons cannot reſiſt violent 
« motives, ſuch as torture, and the fear of 
« death.” Now, from this conceſſion, a 
a queſtion naturally ariſes, If the ſelf- deter- 
mining power be ſuperior in authority to 
all motives, whence comes it, thar, in 
* ordinary perfons,” it yields to violent 
motives ; and in others, reſiſts them? Does 
not this fact, which the Doctor himſelf ad- 
mits, furniſh an incontrovertible proof, that 
its determinations are ſubject to the influence 
of internal motives? For, if our volitions 
depend not on our ſtate of mind, but on the 
will itſelf ſolely and abſolutely, whence 
ariſes this diverſity of conduct? Why do 
thoſe, whoſe minds are of common or or- 
dinary conſtitution, yield to the infliction of 
torture, or the fear of death, while others, 
of an oppoſite character, have fortitude to 
reſiſt them? I believe it impoſſible for the 
Eſſayiſt to ſolve this queſtion otherwiſe, 
than 
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than by ſaying, with every Neceſſarian, that 
the will is determined by the ſtate of mind, 
the ſame external motive being followed by 
different effects, according to the predomi- 
nant ſentiments, paſſions, and appetites in 
thoſe minds, to which it is exhibited. 


Indeed, by admitting this diverſity of ef- 
fe, and by acknowledging, that reſiſtance 
to violent motives is not attempted by“ or- 
** dinary perſons,” by which deſcription of 
character can only be underſtood thoſe, 
whoſe minds are not poſſeſſed of uncommon 
vigour, or very exalted endowments, he evi- 
dently grants, that the effect of a powerful 
external motive, addreſſed to the will, is 
entirely dependent on the ſtate of mind; 
and if this be the fact in any given ſituation 
of circumſtances, the ſame evidence, which 
proves it in that, will likewiſe evince its 
truth in every other poſſible inſtance. But 
to believe our volitions to be dependent on 
our ſtate of mind, is to accede to the hypo- 
theſis of Neceſſity. 


l obſerve 
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I obſerve further, that the Eſſayiſt him- 
ſelf will not denominate any perſon, either 
* ordinary” or “ extraordinary,” for ſimply 
zwilling in a certain manner, if the volition 
itſelf were not indicative of a correſpondent 
ſtate of mind, whether ſtrong or weak, vir- 
tuous or vicious, liberal or contracted. But 
to connect the volition with the predomi- 
nant temper, is to adapt the Neceſſarian 
ſyſtem. The conceſſion, therefore, which 
Dr. Gregory has made, ſeems to me to con- 
trovert his own hypotheſis : as it evidently 
reſolves the obedience to violent motives 
into an ordinary, or common conſtitution of 
mind; and the converſe circumſtance, into 
ſuperior or tranſcendent mental -ndowments. 
It may then, I preſume, be juſtly deemed, 
%a curious, and even important conſidera- 
* tion, that thoſe very Philoſophers, who 
* have moſt keenly aſſerted the doctrine of 
Liberty, as implying a ſelf- determining 
power, the independent and ſupreme arbiter 
of our actions, are every now and then pro- 
ducing facts, to overturn their own hypo- 
theſis, and to prove, that the determinations 


of 
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of the will are entirely dependent on the 
ſtate of mind. 


Section V. contains an explanation of the 
Algebraic characters and ſymbols, he has 
employed, in demonſtrating the abſurdity of 
Neceſſity. Theſe, therefore, I ſhall pre- 
ſent to the reader, as he has given them. 


„The initial letters A, B, C, denote, in 
general, the obvious effects and actions, by 
which the unknown cauſes and motives are 
indicated. 


X, V, Z, denote theſe unknown cauſes 
and motives. 


= Denotes equality in its uſual accepta- 
tion. 


+ Signifies the conjunction, or exact 
concurrence, of cauſes or motives, and of 
effects and actions reſpectively, that is, of 
motives with motives, effects with effects. 


— Expreſs their oppoſition reſpectively, 
| To 
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To denote the combination of cauſes or 
motives, and of effects or actions, which 
neither exactly concur, nor directly oppoſe 
one another, he employs a new ſymbol, 
which is an abridgement of the diagram, 
repreſentative of Newton's firſt corollary, 
from the three laws of motion, which is N. 


To denote the relation of conſtant con- 
junction, he employs the ſign ==. 


Having thus explained his mode of no- 
tation, he proceeds, in ſection VI. to enung 
ciate his grand propoſition, to demonſtrate 
which is the ſole purpoſe of the Eſſay. It 
is as follows: There is in mind a certain 
independent ſelf-governing power, which 
there is not in body, in conſequence of 
* which, there is a great difference between 
* the relation of motive and action, and 
„ that of cauſe and effect in phyſics; and 
by means of which a perſon, in all com- 
* mon caſes, may, at nis own diſcretion, 
ce act either according to, or in oppoſition 
to any motive, or colmbination of mo- 
tives, applied to him, while body, in all 

| f « caſes, 
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« caſes, irreſiſtibly undergoes the change 
© correſponding to the cauſe, or combina- 


&« tion of cauſes, applied to it.” 


This propoſition he attempts to prove 
by indirect demonſtration, and to ſhew that, 
from the oppoſite hypotheſis, are deducible 
abſurdities and contradictions. The re- 
4 lation of motive and action, ſays he, 


* muſt be either a conſtant conjunction, as 


ce that of cauſe and effect in phyſics ſeems 


© to be, or not a conſtant conjunction, that 


ce jg, an occaſional and ſeparable conjunc- 
de tion.” If the relation of motive and ac- 
tion, and that of cauſe and effect in phyſics, 
te be a conſtant conjunction, the moſt ob- 
ce yious and general neceſſary conſequences 
* of it muſt be ſuch, as may be expreſſed 
accurately by the following Algebraical 
e formulz, or canons of univerſal applica- 


cc tion.“ 


XLS ANB 
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The meaning of theſe canons, it will be 


neceſſary to explain. 


X, as a cauſe or motive, is ſuppoſed con- 
ſtantly conjoined with the effect or action 
A, V in like manner with B, and Z with 
C. If two cauſes or motives operate of the 
fame kind, as X+Y, the effect or action 
will be A+B jointly, that is, greater than 
either, by the addition of the other. If 


they directly oppugn each other, the effeck 


will be leſs than either ſingly, by the amount 
of the other, expreſſed thus, X—Y==A—B, 


And when X and Y neither directly concur, 


nor oppoſe, the action or effect will be a 
medium, between the two, 


The Eſſayiſt builds his proof on the 
well-known propoſition of Newton, t @ 
body impelled or acted upon by two other 
bodies, acting in the direction of the teu con- 
tiguous ſides of a parallelogram, will move 
neither in the one direction, nor in the other, 
but in the diagonal of the parallelogram. 
He fays, that motives, if they operate ne- 
ceſſarily, muſt operate exactly as cauſes in 

phyſics 3 


rr 
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phyſics ; and that the ſame, or correſpon- 
dent effects, will follow, from the concur- 
rence, oppoſition, or indirect repugnance of 
motives, as from the ſame circumſtances of 
phyſical cauſes : and that, if this is not the 
caſe, the doctrine of Neceſſity cannot be 


true. That it is not ſo, he appeals to the 


following teſt as a proof. 


He ſuppoſes *, that a porter is offered a 
guinea, for carrying a letter in the direction 
of AB, and that no other motive oppoſes 
his deſire of obtaining the reward. In this 
caſe he obſerves, the porter will obey the 
motive, and move in that direction.—Here,. 
therefore, the laws of motives, and of phy- 
ſical cauſes, in their mode of operation, pre- 
eiſely coincide. 


He ſuppoſes next, that he has the ſame 


uncontrouled motive to carry it in the di- 


rection of AC— A 


— B 
In this caſe, like- 5 
wiſe, he will obey 


; D 
the motive, and travel in that direction. 


* Scion IX. 
1 | Here 
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Here alſo, motives and phyſical cauſes, are 


productive of ſimilar effects. 


“ But,” ſays he, © if a guinea ſhould be 
offered to him for carrying it in the di- 
* rection of A B, and half a guinea for car- 
e rying it in the direction A C, and let him 
ebe aſſured, that if he earn the guinea, he 
* cannot earn the half-guinea; and that, if 
&© he earn the half-guinea, he cannot earn 
e the guinea, Will he go in the direction 
« of AB, or A C, or remain at reſt in A?“ 
He anſwers, that, if the principle, in which 
Neceſſity is founded, be true, he muſt move 
in the diagonal A D, and can move in no 
other direction. But, as it muſt be ac- 
* knowledged, that the porter will not move 
jn that direction, experience proving the 
« fact, then it follows, that the law of phy- 
&« fical cauſes, and that of motives, do not 
& coincide ; and that the relation. between 
* motives and actions is not neceſſary, as 
between phyſical cauſes and their ef- 
«© fects.” 


Aa This 
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This demonſtration of the Eſſayiſt's is 
founded in error. It proceeds on the ſup- 
poſition, that the two motives are not di- 
rely, but indirectly repugnant, which is 
obviouſly falſe ; any reconciliation between 
them being abſolutely impoſſible. When a 
motive is preſented to the will, inclining it 
to act in a certain way, and another is, at 
the ſame time, exhibited, prompting it to 
act in a different, though not, perhaps, an 
oppoſite way, if there exiſts no poſſibility of 
theſe motives being reconciled, or of the 
mind's chuſing an intermediate conduct, the 
contending motives may juſtly be conſi- 
dered, as directly adverſe. . If a guinea is 
offered me, to carry a letter ten miles eaſt, 
and another, to carry a letter ten miles 
ſouth, and, if I know that I cannot earn 
both—if I know alſo, that, by taking any 
intermediate road, I ſhall receive nothing, 
then my ſituation is preciſely the ſame, as if 
the directions, inſtead of being eaſtward and 
ſouthward, had been to points diametrically 
oppoſite. The effect, therefore, ſhould be 
expreſſed as in canon V. thus, X—Y=A 
—B. When there is a poſſibility of mo- 

tives 
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tives being conciliated, and of the mind's 
adopting an intermediate conduct between 
the two modes of action, which the mo- 
tives ſeparately recommend, we know, by 
experience, that it never fails to do it. Of 
this I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to give 
ſome examples. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that the proof, which the Eſſayiſt ad- 
duces, is founded in error. 


2dly. It is obvious to obſerve, that the 
operating cauſes are different in kind, and 
that his reaſoning, therefore, from the effect 
of the one, to an identity of reſult from the 
operation of the other, is totally inconclu- 
five, even though it were admitted, that the 
motives are not adverſe, as they evidently 
are. The two phylical powers act on a 
brute material ſubſtance, incapable of either 
perception, or volition. The two motives, 
on the contrary, are addreſſed to a being, 
endowed with a capacity, of thinking, judg- 
ing, and willing, and who feels, at the ſame 
time, a deſire to obtain a proffered good. 
The cauſes, which operate on the one, are 


all ab extra ;=thoſe, which operate on the 
A a 2 other, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
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' other, are both external and internal. In 


the caſe of the former, both contending 
forces may act at one time, and their 
ſtrength may be ſo combined, as to operate 
conjointly, though not in the ſame direction. 
But in the caſe of the latter, the motives 
cannot be reconciled ; and there exiſts no 


inducement to adopt an intermediate con- 
duct. 


Neceſſarians maintain, that for every ac- 
tion there muſt be a motive; it involves, 
therefore, an equal abſurdity, and betrays 
as groſs ignorance of the Neceſſarian ſyſtem, 
to affirm, that according to our principles, 
the letter- carrier muſt move in the diago- 
nal A D, to which courſe, he has no mo- 
tive, as it would, to aſſert, that, conſiſtently 


with the laws of motion, a n body 
muſt deſcribe, F 


circumſtances A B 
being the ſame, | 
the diagonal A C D 


F, to which direction it has no impulſe. 
The agent perceives, that, by travelling in 


the diagonal AD, he ſhall gain nothing, 
and 
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and loſe his labour ;—es a being, therefore, 
whoſe volitions are not uncauſed, but gene- 
rated and governed by certain views of good 
and evil, he cannot act without a motive. 
He is preciſely in the ſame ſtate, with the 
phyſical body I have now mentioned, hav- 
ing not only no inducement to take the in- 
termediate road, but even powerful motives 
to the contrary—namely, the loſs of time, 
which might be advantageouſly employed, 
with the fatigue attending the journey, 


2dly. The Eſſayiſt's argument obviouſly 
involves the abſurd hypotheſis, that all 
cauſes, of whatever kind they are, and in 
whatever circumſtances they operate, muſt 
produce the ſame effects; and that, becauſe 
motives and phyſical cauſes both act neceſ- 
farily, and are, in this reſpect, fimilar, their 
effects, in every inſtance, ſhould be, not 
only ſimilar, but even identic. I might as 
well believe, that gravity ſhould produce a 
volition, or that anger ſhould attract iron.— 
I might as well aſſert, that becauſe the phy- 
ſical body deſcribes A D in the fame time, 
in which it would deſcribe either A B or 
Aa 3 A C. 
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A C, the letter-carrier, under the influence 
of two contending motives, ſhould run from 
A to D, in the ſame ſpace of time, as he 
would take to travel from A to C.—If a 
perſon ſhould contend, that, becauſe col 
neceſſarily congeals water, and heat neceſ- 
farily diſſolves ice, cold, therefore, ſhould 
diſſolve the latter, or heat congeal the for- 
mer, we ſhould be apt to charge him with 
inſanity or ideotiſm. But ridiculous as ſuch 
an-argument would appear, it is not more 
irrational, than to ſuppoſe, that, becauſe all 
cauſes act neceſſarily, they muſt, therefore, 
produce the ſame effects, whatever the cauſes 
may be, and in whatever circumſtances they 
may operate. 


I would further obſerve, that, if he has 
not miſunderſtood, and as, I apprehend, 
egregiouſly miſapplied the corollary New. 
ton, he 1s, at leaſt, chargeable with inaccu- 
racy in the ſtatement of his third ſuppoſi- 
tion, It is eſſential to the truth of this 
corollary, that the two forces ſhall be ſo ad- 
juſted, that, the body ſhall deſcribe A B in 
the ſame time, in which it would deſcribe 

AC, 
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AC, each force acting ſeparately. If the 
two tides, AB and A C, are equal (cæteris 
paribus) the forces likewiſe muſt be equal. 
If AB is greater or leſs than A C, the force 
ſhall be proportionally greater or leſs, fo 
that the moving body ſhall, by the action of 
the forces ſeparately, deſcribe both diſtances 
in the ſame time. Now, if the Eſſayiſt un- 
derſtood how to ſtate a fimilar caſe, with 
regard to motives, he has, to ſay the leaſt, 
expreſſed it very inaccurately. He ſuppoſes, 


that a guinea is offered for travelling A B, 


and half a guinea for performing the jour- 
ney AC: but has he told us, that the diſ- 
tance A B is double A C, and that, to ren- 
der the motives equal, a double reward is 
offered? No—The caſe he propoſes is ex- 
tremcly vague and indefinite. AB, for 
aught he has ſaid, may bear any proportion 
to AC. If it were not double the diſtance, 
(ceteris paribus) the motives could not be 
equal; and the ſtronger impulſe would 
overcome the weaker. The cale, I fay, is 
inaccurately ſtated. 


Aa 4 Theſe 
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Theſe arguments appear to me ſufficient 
to overturn the reaſoning of the Eſſayiſt, and 
to evince the inapplicability of Newton's 
corollary, to the conduct of an agent, 
ſituated, as he has ſuppoſed. I would beg 
leave to add, that the very fact, which the 
Eſſayiſt has adduced to diſprove the hypo- 
theſis of Neceſſity, in my apprehenſion, 
ſerves to eſtabliſh it. The agent, or letter- 
carrier, he acknowledges, will not move in 

the direction AD. Why? ls it becauſe he 
bas no will-—no inclination to take that 
road ? Be this granted—the queſtion recurs, 
Why has he no will to travel in that direc- 
tion? If any other anſwer can be given but 
this, namely, that he has no motive, I 
frankiy own my incapacity to conceive it, 
But to believe, that we cannot act without 
a motive, is to aſſent to one of the leading 


principles of Neceſſi ty. 


The Eſſayiſt, wiſely conſidering, that 
though he himſelf is converſant in New- 
ton's Principia, there have been Neceſſa- 
rians, who, with reſpect to the fundamen- 


tals of phyſical ſcience, were rude and un- 
e taught, 
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taught, in compaſiion to our ignorance, 
proceeds next to {tate his argument at ſome- 
what greater length. As there is reaſon 
ce to think,” ſays the learned Author, * that 
ve the doctrine of Neceſſity has been often 
&* maintained by men, who knew nothing of 
«© Newton's Principia; and as the conclu- 
* ſion in queſtion is ſomewhat repugnant 
* to common opinion, it may be neceſſary 
* to ſtate the proof of it more fully.“ 


If he remain at reſt in the point A, it 
is plain, there muſt be two motives com- 
e pletely ſeparated from their proper ac- 
« tions; which is contrary to the principle 
&« of conſtant conjunction. The ſuppoſi- 
& tion of his remaining at reſt may, there- 
&« fore, be ſet afide at once, without further 
cc examination.“ 


Forgive me, Sir, ſor interrupting the ar- 
gument, to obſerve, that in diſmiſſing this 
ſuppoſition, you aſſume a principle, which 
will neither be conceded by Neceſſarians, 
nor can ſubſerve your own hypotheſis: for 
we maintain, that where two motives are 

preciſely 


— —— —— —ä . —půp— — — 
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preciſely equal, as they are here ſuppoſed to 
be, action is im poſſible. 


But, ſay you, does not the letter-carrier's 
remaining at reſt, evidently imply the com- 
plete ſeparation of two motives from their 
proper actions? This queſtion I anſwer by 
another. When five pounds are placed in 
each ſcale of a balance, are the cauſes of 
depreſſion, ſeparated from their proper ef- 
fects, or are they not? Your reply to this 
query, will folve your own. Let me alſo 


requeſt, that you will conſider the meaning 


of your 5th canon, X—Y==A—B. When 
two motives, therefore, equal in ſtrength, 
are oppoſed to each other, I maintain, that 
the agent cannot act. If it is contended, 
that, in this caſe, two motives are ſeparated 
from their proper actions, which overturns 
the principle of their conſtant conjunction, 
we reply, that the two weights in the ba- 
lance, as phyſical cauſes, are likewiſe ſepa- 
parated from their proper effects. The Au- 
thor may either admit or deny both aſſer- 
tions, as he pleaſes; but he cannot admit 
the one, and deny the other. N 
But, 
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But, to ſhew the falſity of the Eſſayiſt's 
reaſoning, on every ſuppoſition he has made, 
I ſhall admit the abſurd hypotheſis, that 
though the motives are equal, he muſt 
move. If he move,” fays he, in the 
& direction AB, from his deſire to earn a 
* number of guineas, which we ſhould 
* think very natural, and very prudent to 
te do, a very powerful motive, to wit, the 
ce defire of earning a number of half-gui- 
% neas, prompting him to go in the di- 
© rection A C, is completely ſeparated from 
* its proper action, which is contrary to 
te the principle.” 


Anſwer—The Eſſayiſt certainly believes 
the conſtant conjunction of a phyſical cauſe, 
with its effect. He believes, that, if I put 
five pounds in one ſcale of a balance, it will 
preponderate, and raiſe the other. The 
effect and the cauſe are here conjoined. He 
muſt believe alſo, that, if I put ten pounds 
in the oppoſite ſcale, it will, in turn, pre- 
ponderate, Now, Sir, permit me to aſk, 
Is the weight, which I put into the former 
ſcale, ſeparated from its effect, now that it 


18 
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is elevated, or is it not An anſwer, either 
affirmatively, or negatively, makes equally 
for the Neceſſarian hypotheſis, the great 
principle of which is, that motives have the 
fame uniform connection with actions, as 
phyſical cauſes with effects. If you fay, 
the leſs weight is ſeparated from its effect, 
then it follows, that phyſical cauſes, and 


their effects, are not invariably connected. 


If you ſay it is act ſeparated, though its in- 
fluence is overcome by a greater weight, 
then I have equal authority to affirm, that 
the leſs motive, that of the ha/f-guineas, is 
not disjoined from is proper action, though 
overcome by the influence of a greater, 
namely, the deſire of obtaining guincas. 


« Tf he go in the direction AC, from 
& his defire to earn the half-guineas, then a 
« ſtill more powerful motive, to wit, the 
te deſire of earning the guineas, is complete- 
* ly ſeparated from its proper action, which 
e js contrary to the principle,” 


That the carrier can go in the direction 


AC, to earn half-guineas, rather than gui- 
neas, 
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neas, other circumſtances being equal, ſuch 
as the length of the journey (concerning 
which, it is remarkable, the Effayiſt gives 
us no information, though the determina- 
tion of this circumſtance be obviouſly eſſen- 
tial to an accurate ſtatement of the caſe) 
that the carrier, I ſay, can prefer half-gui- 
neas to guineas, ceteris paribus, in other 
words, that he can obey a leſs in preference 
to a greater motive, a Neceſſarian affirms to 
be as impoſſible, as that five pounds can 
raiſe ten pounds. 


I conclude theſe remarks, on the Doctor's 
demonſtration, with obſerving, that he 
falſely conceives that, becauſe one motive is 
overcome by another, the former, therefore, 
is ſeparated from its effect. If by this he 
means, that, in theſe circumſtances, that effect 
does not follow, which the motive would 
produce, if it operated fingly, his poſition is 
granted; but this is likewiſe the caſe in 
phyſics. Five pounds will depreſs a ſcale, 
when not counteracted by an equal or ſupe- 
rior weight in the other. But if fix or 


more pounds are put into the oppoſite ſcale, 
the 
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the five pounds are ſeparated from the effect 
they formerly produced; and inſtead of 
preponderating, they are elevated. If he 
intends to ſay, that the effect of the weaker 
motive is entirely loſt, I muſt beg leave to 
deny it. If five pounds are raiſed by fix, 
has the former weight no influence, or is 
its effect annihilated? By no means. If 
the porter, in like manner, fee reaſon to 
prefer one road to the other, (and he can- 
not prefer without a reaſon) has the motive 
to travel the other road no influence? It 
certainly has. If the diſparity of circum- 
ſtances is not great and obvious, he will 
ponder and examine before he determines ; 
and whatever may be the inequality of the 
motives, he will travel the one road, in 
preference to the other, with a ſuperiority 
of inclination, directly proportioned to its 
ſuperior advantages ; in the ſame way, as a 
ſcale deſcends with a force, directly in the 
ratio of the ſuperiority of its weight. He 
will undertake the journey, with a degree of 
alacrity, proportioned to the magnitude of 
the ſtipulated reward, and he will prefer 
that road, which exhibits the ſtronger in- 

ducements 
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ducements with an eagerneſs, proportioned 
to the ſuperiority of their ſtrength. And 
I may appeal to any Libertarian, if, when 
unequal motives are oppoſed to each other, 
he does not yield to the ſtronger with 
greater or leſs promptitude, according to 
their ſuperiority ; and if he would not more 
chearfully 4o:// an action, by which he 
would gain five pounds, and loſe a ſhilling, 
than one, ceteris paribus, by which he 
might gain five pounds and loſe four 
though in both caſes he might prefer the 
gain to the Joſs, and act in obedience to the 
ſuperior motives, 


SECT. 
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Der. I; 


SECTION X. contains nothing leſs 
than © a mathematical demonſtration, that 
« the doctrine of the conſtant conjunction 
* of motive and action is abſurd, as being 
* inconſiſtent with itſelf,” A more unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt towards demonſtration, was 
never yet made by any man, acquainted 
with the common principles of argumenta- 
tion. The Eſſayiſt has betrayed an ignorance 
of the ſubject, which I deem truly unpar- 
donable in one, who affects ſuch logical 
precifion as the Doctor; and who boldly 
undertakes to overturn his opponent's hy- 
potheſis with even mathematical certainty. 


« Every perſon,” ſays he, * is ready to 
« ſay, that all motives, which do not ex- 
te actly concur, and yet prompt to actions 
that cannot take place ſeparately, muſt be 
* conſidered as directly oppoſing one ano- 
ther. This ſuppoſition,” he obſerves, 
« js, in the firſt place, inconſiſtent with the 

| * univerſal 
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te univerſal analogy of phyſical cauſes ; and, 
e jn the ſecond place, it is inconſiſtent with 
many of the beſt known facts, with re- 
« ſpect to human actions; for in theſe we 
* can often obſerve, the blended reſult or 
* influence of different, but not oppoſite 
© motives.” | | 


In anſwer to this, I obſerve, that the 
Doctor is in an egregious error, if he ſup- 
poſes, that Neceſſarians affirm all motives 
to be directly repugnant, which do not ex- 
actly concur. This is an opinion, which, 
as far as I know, no advocate for our hypo- 
theſis ever maintained. We believe, and 
aſſert, that thoſe motives only, which indi- 
rectly oppoſe each other, and which admit 
of no intermediate conduct to take place, 
between the two modes of action, which 
each ſeparately recommends; may juſtly be 
conſidered as directly adverſe. This, I 
think, may be illuſtrated and confirmed by 
the caſe of the porter, as the Eſſayiſt has 
ſtated it. In other inſtances, we by no 
means conſider them as diametrically oppo- 


ſite. We know, that many examples may 
B b be 
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be produced, of the conduct ariſing from 
the combined force of antagoniſt motives, 
wherein the agent acts in a manner di- 
rectly conformable to the impulſe of neither, 
but in ſome intermediate way. 


If a parent is prompted by violent anger 
to puniſh a child, for a treſpaſs he has 
committed, and if he is, at the ſame time, 
reſtrained, in ſome degree, by natural af- 
fection, or lenity of temper, it is certain, 
that the chaſtiſement will not be ſo ſevere, 
as the former motive, if operating ſingly, 
would impel him to inflict ; nor ſo gentle, 
as the latter would ſeparately dictate. The 
violence of paſſion will be tempered with 
the mildneſs of affection, and the puniſh- 
ment will partake of the nature of both. 
The ſtory of Appius and Claudius, adduced 
by the Eſſayiſt, illuſtrates and confirms the 
ſame principle. The violence of his paſ- 


ſion for Virginia would naturally prompt 
him, as our Author obſerves, to employ di- 


rect and open force, which he had in his 
power, to obtain the object of his wiſhes. 
But fear oppoſed this mode of procedure, 
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and induced him to reſort to art and fraud, 
in order to gain his end with the appear- 
ance of law and juſtice, His conduct ac- 
cordingly, as the Doctor obſerves, reſulted 
from the mixture, or combined influence, 
of theſe different motives - and was not 
ſuch, as either ſingly would have produced. 


But it is to be obſerved, that, in the two 
inſtances now mentioned, the antagoniſt 
principles, in the minds of the agents, are 
not ſuch, as are directly adverſe, and wholly 
irreconcileable. For, in the one caſe, pu- 
niſhment may be inflicted, anger being at- 
tempered with affection and ſenſibility ; and 
in the caſe of Appius, the accompliſhment 
of his wiſhes was perfectly compatible with 
the procedure he adopted. But in the ex- 
ample of the porter, the motives cannot be 
combined—and there exiſts no poſſible in- 
ducement to take the intermediate road. 
In ſuch inſtances as this, I apprehend, 
there is no impropriety in ſaying, that the 
motives may be juſtly regarded, as directly 
adyerſe, 

Bb 2 I will 


3 
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I will now preſent the Reader with our 
opponent's mathematical demonſtration of 
the abſurdity of the Neceſſarian hypotheſis. 
* It is thought, ſays he, that, if motives 
* of unequal ſtrength directly oppoſe one 
% another, the ſtronger will not only pre- 
&« yail, but have its full effect, as if it were 
* not oppoſed at all. It is conceived, that 
« a porter, if he were aſſured of a guinea a 
“ mile for going Eaſt, and only halt a gui- 
4 nea for going Weſt, he would go Eaſt, 
ts at the rate required of him, and earn the 
e puincas, notwithſtancing the conſtant con- 
junction of motive and action; juſt as he 
* would have done, if no ſuch oppoſite 
* motive, as the offer of the half-guineas, 
* had been applied.” Theſe obſervations 


are introduced with reminding the Reader, 


that Neceſſarians maintain alfo, that, when 
opponent motives are equal, the agent can- 
not act. Now,” ſays he, © if theſe very 
* plauſible propoſitions were expreſſed in 
* mathematical form, they would run thus: 
| X=A=Y=EB 
X— Y =O 3.0 
X—Z=X=A 
„ which is abſurd.” 
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te In common Algebra, it is juſt X=Y, 
« X—Y=0, XX, which is abſurd, 


« In plain Engliſh,” fays he, it 
c amounts to this, that, when ten are de- 
e ducted from ten, there can remain no- 
« thing ; but that, when four, or five, or 
cc fx, are deducted from ten, there will re- 
* main ten, which is abſurd.” 


In this attempt towards a reductio ad ab- 
furdum, the Eſſayiſt is particularly unſuc- 
ceſsful. His argument betrays inaccuracy 
of thinking: he confounds two things to- 
tally diſtin, the action itſelf, and the in- 
clination or promptitude with which it is 
done :—nor has he been at ſufficient pains 
to compare the operation of predominant 
motives, with the operation of predominant 
phyſical cauſes. His object is to prove, 
that there is an abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that 
an action may reſult from the influence of 
ſuperior motives, when oppoſed by.others, 
as certainly, as if theſe motives had met 
with no reſiſtance. 


Bb 3 In 
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In attempting this proof, I again ſay, he 
has been ſingularly unfortunate. For, were 
it even admitted, that his argument is con- 
cluſive, as it is, on the contrary, founded in 
error ; and were we to grant, that it clearly 
demonſtrates the abſurdity of maintaining, 
that a ſuperiority of motives, though op- 
poſed by others, will produce their proper 
action, as certainly, as if they were not re- 
ſiſted, the evident and neceſſary conſe- 
quence is, that it contradicts and ſubverts 
the plaineſt and moſt undeniable phyſical 
principles — principles, aſcertained by uni- 
form experience, and which the Eſſayiſt 
himſelf will not preſume to controvert. 
Hence, by the adduction of this argument, 
he is involved in a dilemma, from which 
there is no eſcape, without relinquiſhing his 
own theory. He muſt either acknowledge, 
that there is no abſurdity in the Neceſſarian 
hypotheſis, or admit, that an equal abſurdity 
embarraſſes the ſyſtem of phyſics, and deny 
the moſt obvious and common phenomena. 
For I ſhall ſuppoſe, that nine pounds are 
put into one ſcale of a balance, and ten 


pounds in the other, will not the ten pounds 
| as 
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as certainly preponderate, as if there were 
no weight at all in the other ſcale? Will 
not the ſuperiority of one pound occaſion 
the depreſſion of its ſcale, as certainly, as if 
the ten pounds, of which it makes a part, 
had, inſtead of being oppoſed by nine, met 
with uo refiſtance ? The fact is undeniable, 
Pray, then, where is the abſurdity in ſay- 
ing, that a ſtronger motive, though reſiſted 
by a weaker, will as infallibly produce its 
proper action, as if it had not been reſiſted ? 
The ſimilarity of the two caſes is fo very 
obvious, that I am amazed, how the Eſſayiſt 
could pronounce the one abſurd and impoſ- 
fible, and yet admit, as he muſt do, the exi- 
ſence of the other. 


If he reply, that the ten pounds will not 
preponderate with the ſame force, when op- 
poſed by nine, as if not oppoſed, I admit 
the fact; and I anſwer, that the influence 
of motives is preciſely ſimilar. For no 
choice is made with the ſame promptitude, 
no preference given with the fame ardour 
of inclination, when the motives are op- 
poſed by others, nearly equal in point of 

B b 4 ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, as when they meet with no oppo- 
ſition.— If I am placed in a ſituation, where 
I am prompted, by very cogent motives, to 
one mode of action, and reſtrained by others 
nearly as ſtrong, and inclining to a different 
mode of action, I do not prefer the former 
to the latter, with the ſame degree of ala- 
crity, as I thould do, if the opponent mo- 
tives were leſs ſtrong :—juſt as a ſcale de- 
ſcends with greater momentum, when op- 
poſed by only one pound, than when op- 
poſed by twenty. The caſes are exactly 
parallel, and clearly ſhew the fimilar opera- 
tion of motives and phyſical cauſes. 


But, as the Eſſayiſt is an adept in ma- 
thematical demonſtration, and can have no 
teaſonable objection to his own mode of ar- 
guing, I will take the liberty to employ his 
own formulz, to ſhew, that, if there is any 
abſurdity in ſaying, that a ſuperiority of 
motives will produce an action, as infallibly, 
as if the motives thereto operated without 
controul, the ſame abſurdity attends his own 
hypotheſis of the operation of phyſical 
cauſes, 


2 Let 
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Let X repreſent ten pounds in one ſcale, 
V ten pounds in another ſcale : let A repre- 
ſent the preponderance of the ſcale in which 
X is placed, B that of the ſcale in which Y 
1s placed, then 

XS A YB 

X — T = OSO 

— 71 —= O = 0 

which is abſurd; therefore the preponder- 
ance is impoſſible. Is this concluſion agree- 
able to fact? Will not the addition of one 
pound to either ſcale produce the depreſſion 
of that ſcale, as certainly, as if there were 
none in the other? 


But, ſays the Doctor, this is to maintain, 
that if ten pounds are taken from ten pounds, 
nothing remains; but that, if ten pounds 
are taken from eleven, ten will remain. 
That this concluſion follows, I poſitively 
deny; and I am not ſure that the Eſſayiſt 
will venture to affirm it, being ridiculouſly 
falſe, in the caſe of the balance, though he 
has aſſerted it in that of motrves, but with 
no leſs abſurdity. Any difference, in point 
of weight, is ſufficient for deſtroying the 

equili- 
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equilibrium ; and any motives, how ſmall 
ſoeyer, will produce a preference. But this 
ſurely does not imply, that the inferior mo- 
tives loſe their influence, or that the ſuperior 
preponderate without any diminution of 
their force, by the oppoſition of the weaker, 
any more, than the aſſertion, that ele- 
ven pounds will overbalance ten, implies, 
that the cleven preponderate with their full 
weight. 


If a Neceſſarian were to affirm, that, 
though motives were oppoſed by motives, 
yet the inclination to prefer the ſtronger is 
as great, as if they were unoppoſed, the 
Eſſayiſt's argument would be juſt ; but this 
no Neceſſarian ever maintained. If ten 
guineas are offered a porter for carrying a 
letter Eaſtward, and nine, for carrying it 
Weſtward the ſame diſtance, he will not 
prefer the one road to the other, with that 
promptitude, which he would diſcover, if 
ten had been promiſed for travelling one 
way, and only one for the other. But the 
motive of one guinea, other circumſtances 


being equal, will turn the ſcale, and produce 
the 


* 
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the preference. This diſtinction, however, 
between the action itſelf, and the greater or 
leſs alacrity, with which it is preferred, 
ſeems to have eſcaped the attention of the 
Eſſayiſt; and hence, I apprehend, his error 
hath ariſen, 


The Eſſayiſt introduces Section XI. with 
ſome obſervations, to illuſtrate the abſur- 
dity of ſuppoſing, 1ſt, That all motives, 
which do not perfectly concur, oppoſe one 
another directly; and, 2dly, That the 
ſtronger of two motives, really oppoſite, not 
only prevails, but has its full effect, as if 
unoppoſed... But, as the illuſtrations, one 
of which is truly contemptible, contain no- 
thing deſerving attention ; and as the two 
ſuppoſitions, which they are intended to re- 
fute, are diſclaimed by every Neceſſarian, to 
enquire how far they are either pertinent or 
inappoſite, would be only to fatigue the pa- 
tience of the Reader. 


In the latter part of the Section, the Eſ- 
ſayiſt reſorts to a weapon, to defend his 
cauſe, which he is utterly incapable of 

wielding ; 
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wielding a weapon, which, had he wiſely 
followed the Poet's advice *, he would never 
have preſumed even barely to touch, With 
reaſon does he wiſh for the pen of a Swift; 
for his own is miſerably vile. But perhaps 
he ſuſpected, that his demonſtrations re- 
quired ſuſidiary proof, and that, in this 
ſervice, the armour of ridicule might be ad- 
vantageouſly employed. 


With great pleaſantry indeed, and with 
much inimitable humour, the Eſſayiſt de- 
ſcribes the character of a Neceſſarian; and 
he is truly a monſter, quale portentum neque, 


Sc. I leave it to the Doctor to amuſe 
himſelf at our expence: deep metaphyſical 


reſearches require a little diverſion, and the 
theme he has choſen, aftords great {cope for 
wit and jocularity. If any one, however, 
I mult take the liberty to ſay, has received 
picaſure from this part of the work, I neither 


* —— —. verſate diu, guid ferre recuſent, 
Quid valcant humeri. | 


' Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet armis, 
Ne ſpiſſæ riſum tollant impune coronæ. 


envy 
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envy his taſte, nor covet his underſtanding. 
Such wretched buffoonery would diſgrace 
the phlegm of a Batavian ;—it is nothing 
but a rhapſodical, filly, and impertinent de- 
ſcription of a Neceſſarian's charatef7 which 
it is impoſſible to read without bluſhing at 
once for the petulance, the vanity, and the 
ignorance of the queſtion, which the Au- 
thor has betrayed. Were it not a waſte of 
time, and an inſult to the, underſtanding of 
every judicious Reader, I would tranſcribe 
a part of this moſt extravagant farrago. A 
few paſſages are ſo admirable, that they 
cannot fail to be highly gratifying. 


« He would,” fays the Doctor, be very 
te often in love; but would never marry ; 
« for how much ſoever he might love his 
« gentle miſtreſs; yet like Tom Thumb,” 
( was Tom a Neceflarian ? }- at 
thoughts of marriage, he would grow 
* pale. He would often ſet out on a jour- 
% ney, and ſeldom arrive at the end of one. 
And he would often be found hopping 


e through the world with one boot on, and 
< the 
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te the other off, like Prince Prettyman;“ 
(poor Prince! what a pity, he had never 
read the Doctor's demonſtrations !) „ who, 
* by the bye, is the only practical Neceſſa- 
t“ rian I ever faw,—If he eſcaped the laſh 
of the law for ſome of his pranks, which 
J can by no means anſwer for, he would 
“ ſoon be examined by virtue of a commiſ- 
« ſion of lunacy; and would inſtantly be 
* pronounced 70% compos mentis. How 
great are our obligations to the Eflayiſt, 
both as a Philoſopher and as a Phyſician, 
whoſe algebraic recipe has come in time to 
fave us all from Bedlam, or impriſonment ! 


SECT. 
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THE Eſſayiſt, having endeavoured to 
diſprove the conſtant conjunction of motive 
and action, in caſes where the motives op- 
poſe directly and indirectly, proceeds, in Sec- 
tion XII. to ſhew the abſurdity of the Ne- 
ceſſarian hypotheſis, in caſes, where the 
motives directly concur, and are likewiſe in- 


creaſed in point of force. 


He introduces the Section with ſeveral 
examples of a phyſical effect, being always 
increaſed in proportion to the cauſe. He 
obſerves, . that a ſhip fails with leſs velocity, 
with a gentle breeze, than with a briſk 
wind ; and that her motion becomes quicker 
—as the gale increaſes—as ſhe ſpreads more 
fail—and as the tide is ſtronger, and more 
favourable to her courſe. He obſerves, that 
a cannon ball is projected with a certain ve- 
locity, from the mouth of a gun loaded 
with one ounce of gunpowder—that the 

velocity 
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velocity is augmented, when the charge is 
a pound, and that it is ſtill greater, when 
the charge is ten pounds. 


A porter, in like manner, he obſerves, 
will, for a ſhilling, carry a letter a mile; 
for a guinea, he will carry it one-and-twenty 
miles; for an hundred pounds, he will 
* engage to do as much of that kind of 
* work,” as he can in a twelvemonth. 
A labourer,” ſays he, will work a whole 
ce day, but not a week, for a ſhilling ; he 
cc will work a whole week, for ſeven ſhil- 
&* lings; and perhaps a whole year, for 
twenty pounds. Theſe are inſtances of 
% motive and action, bearing ſuch a cloſe 
* and ſtriking relation to proper quantity, 
* that there can be no cavil about them.” 


He then produces an example to ſhew, 


that the action is zt increaſed with the 
motive. Let a porter,” ſays he, be of- 


* fered, inſtead of a ſhilling, a guinea, or 
*« an hundred guineas, for carrying a letter 
* an hundred yards, I conceive, that he 
* will do the work, and pocket the money, 

with 


I 
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" with great ſatisfaction ; but without in- 
« fiſting on going twenty miles, or on 
* working a whole year for his generous 
“ employer, and thereby ſhewing the conſtant 
*© conjunction of motive and action. Hence 
he deſires it to be inferred, that, as the 
quantity of action is not uniformly propor- 
tioned to the number or the force of the 
generating motives, in the ſame manner, as 
a phyſical effect is invariably greater or leſs, 
in proportion to its cauſe, the hypotheſis of 
Neceſſity muſt therefore be falſe, 


To this argument, I anſwer, that the 
ſame external motive, operating in the ſame 
circumſtances, will always produce the ſame 
quantity of action, and that, if the motive 
is increaſed, the action will be increaſed, is 
undeniably obvious, from the examples pro- 
duced by the Eſſayiſt himſelf. But that 
the ſame external motive, conſidered ſimply, 
or per /e, ſhould produce the ſame quantity 
of action in all caſes, independently on any 
change of its concomitant circumſtances, as 
the Author has here aſſerted it ſhould do, is 
2 ſuppoſition as abſurd, as that the ſame 

Cc _ phyſical 
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phyſical cauſe, in every poſſible fituation, 
and in every change of circumſtances, ſhould 
be accompanied with preciſely the ſame ef- 
fect. While the external and internal mo- 
tives continue the ſame, the ſame quantity 
of action will neceſſarily follow ;—if they 
are both augmented, or both diminiſhed, 
the action will be proportionably greater or 
leſs. But in the two caſes adduced by the 
Doctor, neither the external motive, taken 
in connection with its circumſtances, nor 
the internal, is the ſame. Hence the pre- 
vious circumſtances being different, an iden- 
tity of effect cannot poſſibly follow. In 
the one, the external motive, or reward, is 
connected with a year's work; in the other, 
with the carriage of a letter an hundred 
yards. Nor, therefore, is the internal mo- 
tie, or deſire, in both caſes the fame. For 
the deſire to obtain any object is directly, 
as its value; and inverſely, as the labour 
neceſſary to obtain it. In both caſes, the 
deſire is directly as an hundred pounds; but 
in the one reciprocally, as three hundred 
and ſixty-five days; and in the other, in the 
fame indirect ratio of only a few minutes. 

| The 
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The will, therefore, preferring the latter 
action, as being attended with leſs labour, 
that action will neceſſarily follow. The 
deſire to obtain an hundred pounds for five 
minutes work, muſt be greater, than the 
deſire to poſſeſs the ſame ſum, at the expence 
of a year's labour: and to aſſert, that the 
fame quantity of action ſhould reſult from 
the ſame external motive, independently of 
its concomitant circumſtances, is egre- 
giouſly to miſtake the queſtion—as the in- 
tervening deſire, or internal motive, which 
is neceſſarily affected by theſe circumſtances, 
is, by this poſition, overlooked and excluded. 
Beſides, I contend, that the external motive 
of an hundred pounds, cannot be ſeparated 
from its concomitant circumſtances ; and, 
I apprehend, that an hundred pounds of- 
fered for five minutes work, and the ſame 
ſum offered for a year's labour, may juſtly 
be regarded as different motives, even ex- 
ternally conſidered &. | 
If 


* I have here ſuppoſed, that the two offers are ac- 
tually made to the Jetter-carrier : this ſtatement, hows 
ever, as they are virtually implied, nowiſe affects the 

| Cc 2 validit 
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If the Eſſayiſt ſhould reply, that the re- 
ward of 100l. for a certain ſervice, being 


connected, in one inſtance, with a certain 


deſire to perform that ſervice; therefore the 
fame reward ſhould produce the ſame deſire, 


-the agent's fituation, in other reſpects, not 


being changed; I anſwer, that it will inva- 
riably do fo, unleſs the ſame recompence is 


promiſed for a leſs laborious ſervice ; in 


which caſe, there will be a competition of 
motives, and the greater will prevail, juſt as 
five pounds will always depreſs a ſcale, un- 
leſs oppoſed by an equal or greater weight 
in the other ſcale. A phyſical cauſe, in a 
thouſand inſtances, may produce one and 
the ſame effect; but when that cauſe is 
counteracted by a ſtronger, its proper effect 
will not follow. In like manner, the offer 
of lool. may, in a thouſand inſtances, be 
productive of a volition to perform a year's 


validity of the argument. The agent will act con- 
formably to the ſtrongeſt motive; and will not, therefore, 
travel one yard farther, or undertake more labour, 
than is neceſſary to obtain the proffered reward; whe- 
ther the condition of a greater diſtance, be, or be not 
propoſed, | 1 
ſervice; 
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ſervice; but when this motive is oppoſed by 
one more forcible, namely, 1061. for a day's 
labour, the former motive will be ſeparated 
from its action, or rather fail of its uſual 
effect; and the latter will preponderate, 
and determine the will to obey 7s influence. 


Man is not a mere brute machine, inca- 
pable of reflection, or unable to eſtimate the 
value of thoſe objects, which are ſubmitted 
to his choice. He acts neceſſarily, but not 
blindly. His volitions do not reſult from 
external motives, ſimply or abſtractedly con- 
fidered, but from theſe, taken in connection 
with his ſtate of mind, or his views of good 
and evil. He is not heedleſsly and irreſiſti- 
bly impelled to act always in the ſame man- 
ner, when the ſame external motive is pre- 
ſented to his mind, as a phyſical body, when 
acted on, by the ſame force, and in the ſame 
direction, uniformly moves with like velo- 
city, and in the ſame line. I may chuſe 
a certain propoſed good to- day; but it does 
not follow, that, if my ſtate of mind is 
changed, I ſhould make the ſame choice 

Cc 3 to- 
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to-morrow ; and yet both elections may be 
neceſſary. 


Judas ſold his Maſter for thirty pieces of 
filver. No ſooner was Jeſus condemned, 
than the traitor repented ; and had the fame 
external motive to the commiſſion of a 
ſimilar crime then preſented itſelf, it would 
not have been followed by the fame action. 
For, though the external motive be pre- 
ciſely identical, yet, if the ſtate of mind has 
undergone any change, the ſame volition 


will not reſult; juſt as the fame phyſical 


cauſe, operating in different circumſtances, 
will not be followed by the ſame effect, 
Let the marine acid, for example, be ap- 
plied to gold in its metallic ſtate, and the 
latter will ſuffer no change; but let the 
metal be artenuated, and the acid will per- 
fectly diſſolve the gold. Oppoſe the North 
pole of one magnet to the South pole of 
another, within the ſphere of attraction, and 
they will mutually approach, and come into 
contact: reverſe the ſituation of either, and 
they will repel each other. 

In 


2 
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In the fame manner, an external object 
preſented to the mind, in a certain ſtate, 
may generate deſire, whence will reſult a 
volition to obtain it; exhibit the ſame ob- 
ject, when the mind is in an oppoſite or 
diſſimilar ſtate, and it will produce aver- 
ſion, or be viewed with indifference. I 
may likewiſe choole a certain proffered good 
at preſent ; but it does not follow, that I 
ſhall, therefore, chooſe it, when a ſtill 
greater is preſented ; and yet, in both in- 
ſtances, my volition may be neceſſary, re- 
ſulting from the influence of the external 
object, taken in connection with my ſtate of 
mind, 


The Eſſayiſt, in Section XIII. offers ſome 
« obſervations on the circumſtances, that 


« have contributed to conceal from the 
te view of men of ſcience, the abſurdities and 


* inconfiſtencies, which are neceſſarily im- 
& plied in the doctrine of the conſtant con- 
“junction of cauſe and effect. The Sec- 
tion is introduced with a remark, that phi- 
loſophers have always been more intent on 


obſerving the points of analogy and reſem- 
Cc 4 blance, 
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blance, than on obſerving the points of dif. 
ference, between the relation of motive and 
action, and that of cauſe and effect in phy- ; 
fics. In confirmation of this opinion, he 
adduces the authority of Lord Bacon, whoſe 
ſentiments he tranſcribes, in a long Latin 
quotation.— He aſſures us, that the unluchy 
metaphor of the balance, and the analogy 
between the turn thereof, when loaded 
with unequal weights, and the determina- 
tions of mankind between different motives, 
has contributed more to ſupport the doc- 
trine of Neceflity, than perhaps any other 
circumſtance ; and that, had it not been 
for this analogy, the hypotheſis could nat 
long have kept its ground *. 


The Author, therefore, ſets about prov- 
ing, that there is a difference, nay, an infi- 
nite difference, between the turn of a ba- 
lance, and the determination of the will. 
He does not, however, pretend to ſay, 
wherein the difference con liſts : he ac- 


* The ior is unlucky—Thy 3 
are © weighed i in the balance, and found wanting.” 


preſs 
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preſs it in words; but affirms, it muſt be 
obvious to the apprehenſion of the moſt 
vulgar and the moſt unlearned. 


I cannot help obſerving, by the way, 
that, if this difference is ſo palpably evi- 
dent, as to force itſelf on the conviction of 
the moſt obtuſe underſtandings, it is ſome. 
what ſtrange, that the Eſſayiſt, who ſeems 
no wiſe deficient in words, ſhould be unable 
either to define or deſcribe it. But it was 
eaſier to aſſure us, that this ** difference 
te exiſts, that the vulgar themſelves believe 
« it, that they ſhew an invincible repug- 
be nance to the hypotheſis of Neceſſiy, and 
ce that Neceſſarians are unreaſonable,” in 
not acquieſcing in their deciſion and authas 
rity. Is this one of the Doctor's demon- 
ſtrations ? or muſt we renounce the hypo- 
theſis of Neceſſity, becauſe the vulgar diſ- 
believe it? Nay, muſt we be pronounced 
unreaſonable, becauſe we will not aſſent to 
their deciſions, without argument, or ac- 
knowledge the difference in queſtion, on 
is or their affirmation; a difference too, 
which he himſelf has not attempted to de- 

fine? 
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fine ? In ſhort, muſt we believe, merely be- 
cauſe Dr. Gregory believes? Such argu- 
ments as theſe may be juſtly conſidered, as 
only ſuited to the Nurſery or the Vatican. 


Though the latter part of the Section be 
ſuch, as to require no anſwer, I take the 
liberty to intreat the patience of the Reader, 
while I 1emind the Eſſayiſt, that no Neceſ- 
ſarian maintains, that a ſcale loaded with 
110. pounds, and oppoſed by 100 pounds, 
will deſcend with the fame momentum, as 
if the antagoniſt ſcale contained only one 
pound. Nor does any Neceſſarian believe, 
that a motive of 110 guiueas, oppoſed by 
another of 100 guineas, will produce the 
fame promptitude of choice, as if that mo- 
tive were oppoſed by only one guinea, The 
Author's. obſervations, therefore, on this 
point, are wholly inapplicable to the true 
ſtate of the queſtion. 


Section XIV, contains one very import- 
ant piece of information, namely, that all 
Neceſſarians are inſane, 


It 
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If this be the fact that Neceſſarians are, 
in truth, lunatics, as Dr. Gregory has oftener 
than once affirmed them to be, what ſhall 
we think of that perſon's underſtanding, who 
has written two volumes of profound me- 
taphyſics, to convince them of an error? 
Of the ſeveral reproachful appellations, 
which the Effayiſt has liberally beſtowed 
on his adverſaries ; there is one monoſyl- 
labic term, which he has occaſionally ap- 
plied to them, not unſuitable to his cha- 
racter, who reaſons with a madman, 


In Section XV. we find a general illuſ 
tration of his favourite argument, but no- 
thing new. 


The Eſſayiſt, having attempted to over- 
turn the hypotheſis of conſtant conjunction 
of motive and action, proceeds, in the 16th 
Section, to refute, what he terms, the old 
doctrine of Neceſſity. This doctrine, he 
ſays, admitted, that the connection between 
motives and actions was occaſional and ſe- 
parable, but implied, that the volitions and 
actions of men are determined and produced 


by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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motives, as phyſical effects are by their 
cauſes, The new hypotheſis, that of con- 
ſtant conjunction, he aſcribes to Mr. Hume. 


Had Dr. Gregory poſſeſſed that know- 
ledge of our hypotheſis, which it became 
him to have, before he ventured, with ſuch 
extreme confidence, to decide the contro- 
verſy, he would have ſeen, that the old and 
new hypotheſes, as he has gratuitouſly diſ- 
tinguiſhed them, are perfectly coincident. 
Neceſlarians, as far as I can learn, have, 
with reſpect to their ſentiments on this ſub- 
je&, been uniformly agreed; nor is there, 
in my apprehenſion at leaſt, the moſt mi- 
nute difference between the ſyſtem of Ne- 
ceſſity, as explained and vindicated a cen- 
tury ago, and the doctrine, as it now 
ſtands, 


Mr. Hume contends for the uniform con- 
nection of motive and action, as of cauſe 
and effect in the material world. But 
would Mr. Hume have ſaid, that becauſe a 
given cauſe has a certain effect now, it will 


always be conjoined with the ſame effect ? 
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No—One much inferior in ſagacity to that 
Philoſopher will eaſily ſee, that the ſame 
cauſe, operating in different circumſtances, 
will not produce the ſame effect. It may 
have to contend wich a ſuperior power; in 
which caſe its proper effect will not fol- 
low. But is its influence loſt?  No—lt 
never fails to diminiſh the force of its oppo- 
nent, and proportionally leſſen its operation. 
Yet Mr. Hume and the Eſſayiſt both aſſent 
to the conſtant conjunction of cauſe, and 
effect in phyſics. 


Mr. Hume, in like manner, aftirms, that 
the ſame neceſſary or uniform connection 
takes place between motives and actions. 
But would Mr. Hume have faid, or does 
any Neceſſarian fay, that the ſame ſtrength 
of any motive will always produce its pro- 
per action? No—A motive, which is now 
accompanied with a certain mode of con- 
duct, may be, hereafter, oppoſed by a till 
ſtronger, in which caſe the former action 
will not take place. Nor is the influence 
of the inferior motive loſt or annihilated. 


Like the leſs phyſical cauſe, it leflens the 
power 
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power of its antagoniſt, and weakens the 
preference, which is connected with the 
ſtronger motive. As a motive, therefore, 
may be overpowered by a greater, and can- 
not produce the action, which, operating 
ſingly, it would have effected, ſome Neceſ- 
ſarians may have ſaid, that motives are ſepa- 
rable from their actions. But who ſees not 
that the difference here between them and 
other Neceſſarians, is merely verbal; and 
that, by the ſeparation of a motive from its 
proper action, or what it ſingly would pro- 
duce, is implied nothing elſe, but that its 
influence, like that of a phyſical cauſe, may 
be overcome by a ſtronger motive ; while 
the neceſſary connection is {till obvious and 
acknowledged? No man will pretend to ſay, 
that there is no neceſſary attraction between 
an acid and a metal, becauſe there is a 
ſtronger attraction between an acid and an 
alkali; it is equally abſurd to maintain, 
that a motive is not neceſſarily connected 
with a certain conduct, though that motive 
may be overcome by a ſtronger. I contend, 
therefore, that the Eſſayiſt has egregiouſly 


miſtaken the ſentiments of Neceſſarians, 
among 
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among whom, both old and new (to adopt 
the Author's diſtinction) there exiſts no dif- 
ference on this point, but what is merely 
verbal. The Eſſayiſt's demonſtrations in 
this Section, involving an ignorantia elenchi, 
I diſmiſs accordingly, without nctice. He 
has amuſed himſelf in erecting a man of 
ſtraw, and he has very mathematically 
pulled him in pieces. 


In Section XVII. the Eſſayiſt attempts to 
prove, that the ſtrongeſt motive does not 
always prevail. The abſurdity of this po- 
ſition, he undertakes to demonſtrate, by 
ſhewing, iſt, That it is inconſiſtent with 
plain matter of fact; 2dly, That it is incon- 
ſiſtent with itſelf ; 3dly, That there is no 
ſuch ſtrength or force in motives, as Neceſ- 
farians belieye, even ſetting afide the princi- 
ple of conſtant conjunction; 4thly, From 
the nature of things, there can be no ſuch 
force in motives ; and, 5thly, That many, 
perhaps moſt, who have aſſerted this, have 
never believed it in their hearts. 


To 
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To prove the four firſt poſitions, I ſhould 
conceive, if not impoſſible, to be at leaſt 
exceedingly difficult :—his attempt to evince 
the truth of the 5th muſt be deſperately 
arduous, But mathematical demonſtrations 
are irreſiſtibly convincing, and we will not 
preſume to anticipate the reſult. 


Previouſly, however, to his entering on 
the proof, there are two preliminary points, 
which he wiſhes to examine, 1ſt, What is 
meant by the ſtrength or force of motives, 


which are not conſtantly conjoined with 


their reſpective actions, or which a perſon 
reſiſts. 2dly, What is the teſt or meaſure 
of the comparative force of ſuch motives. 


Accordingly, Section XVIII. is intro- 
duced with enquiring into the abſolute 
ſtrength or force of motives. After ob- 
ſerving, that the conſtant conjunction of a 
motive with its action, and the ſtrength of 
that motive, are two things very different, 
he propoſes a caſe, in which two oppoſite 
motives prompt a perſon to two oppoſite ac- 
tions, ſo that both cannot take place ſepa- 

| rately, 
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rately, nor be combined into a tertium quid. 
He calls the one X, the other V: the for- 
mer he ſuppoſes conjoined with its proper 
action, the latter ſeparated from its proper 
effect, © the conduct of the perſon acting 
being preciſely both in kind and in degree, 
* what it would have been if Y had not 
« been applied. In every ſuch caſe, X is 
« ſaid to be the ſtronger motive, V the 
« weaker motive. This ſurely implies, that 
te there is in V a certain portion of ſtrength ; 
t and at any rate this muſt be admitted, 
ce elſe no increaſe or multiplier of V, nor 
4 any addition of ſtrength to it, could ever 
e make it equal to X, or greater than X. 
gut it is not even pretended, that this is 
« the caſe; on the contrary, it is always 
* underſtood, and acknowledged by thoſe 
« who ſpeak of the force of motives, that 
* the addition or concurrence of two, or 
* more, weaker motives, may amount to a 
greater ſum of force, than one other mo- 
* tive; though this motive be much ſtronger 
* than any one of the others ſingly.” What 
argument this paſſage contains, or how it il- 
luſtrates the point in queſtion, I am at a lofs 
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to conceive, If the Eſſayiſt intends by it to 
ſhew, that weak motives have force, he has 
loſt much labour; for no Neceſſarian ever 
denied it. It would be a great help to 
&« our reaſonings,” continues he, © on ſuch 
e ſubjects, and perhaps would, at once, put 
*« an end to all diſputes about them, if any 
« circumſtance about the motive X, diffe- 
*« rent from what takes place in V, in con- 
* ſequence of which, a perſon, unable to 
* act, except as impelled by motives, is in- 
e fluenced by it, and not by the oppoſite 
* motive, could be ſpecified or defined, 
«« without involving the very point in diſ- 
pute, that is, making the whole an ever- 
« laſting petitis principii. For any thing 
* that appears, nothing more would be 
* wanting to make Y the ſtronger, and X 
* the weaker motive; but that the perſon 
* ſhould act as prompted by V, diſdaining 
the influence of X.“ This is merely gratis 
dictum, and merits no reply. 


After reading the remainder of the Sec- 
tion, I find nothing, which tends, in the 
kai} degree, to illuſtrate the point, which 
the 
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the Eſſayiſt had in view. His obſrrvations 
appear to me utile and tedious even to diſ- 
guſt; and he has left the matter preciſcly as 
he found it. Leſt, however, the Doctor 
ſhould conſtrue this ſilent diſmiſſion of his 
arguments into an evidence of their truth, 
and to ſave the trouble of unneceſſarily tran- 
ſcribing ſeveral pages, I take the liberty to 
aſſure him, that no Neceſſarian includes vo- 
lition in the term motive, the former being 
the effect, the latter the cauſe. Motive, as 
a generic term, denotes, whatever impels 
to will and to act, comprehending at once 
the external object, with the ſentiment or 
emotion, which it excites in the mind. 


If the Eſſayiſt ſhould reply, that in this 
definition the volition is ii cluded, I beg 
leave to deny the poſition; and would, at 
the ſame time, aſk, if the evidence, or ex- 
ternal cauſe, preſented to the underſtanding, 
and producing a certain conviction, includes 
in it the conviction itſelf, The external 
motive is addreſſed to the reaſon and the af- 
fections, whence the volition follows; in 


like manner, as arguments are addreſſed to 
Me the 
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the judgment, whence follows belief or dif- 


ſent—or, in general terms, the conviction. 


And, as we do not include conviction in the 
term argument, ſo I do not comprehend voli- 
tion, in the term, motive. I will, as prompted 
by my ſtate of mind, definitely affected 
by a certain object; and J believe, or diſbe- 
lieve, as my underſtanding is either con- 


vinced, or not convinced, by arguments ad- 
dreſſed to it. 


Section XIX. contains a few remarks on 
the difficulty, or impoſſibility of finding a 
proper teſt, by which to aſcertain the abſo- 
late force of motives, not conſtantly con- 
joined with their reſpective actions. This 
part of the work, the Doctor himſelf ac- 
knowledges, that he could never read, with- 
out feeling peculiar diſſatisfaction; and I 
am ſure, that in this ſenſation he is by no 
means ſingular, I had almoſt faid, that it is 


vox et preterea nibil. The title of the Sec- 


tion, however, informs us, that the © phraſe 
* firongeſt motive, is ſynonymous with the 
«« phraſe motive, according to which a per- 
« ſon acts; and is, therefore, nugatory in 
* this inveſtigation,” 

Would 
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Would the Author have any difficulty in 
judging of the relative force of an argument, 
from its effect on the underſtanding ? Or 
would he heſitate to pronounce, that one, 
not per /e, but relatively the ſtrongeſt, by 
which the reaſon of any perſon 1s con- 
vinced? Or does he not decide on the 
ſtrength of any argument, from its effect on 
the judging faculty? If ſo, why ſhould not 
a Neceſſarian decide in the fame way, on 
the force of a motive, from its effect on the 
will? If that is pronounced the ſtrongeſt 
argument, by which conviction is produced, 
. why may not that be deemed the moſt 
forcible motive, by which the volition is ef- 
fected. And if the phraſe, ftronge/t motive, 
is to be diſmiſſed, as being ſynonymous with 
the motive, according to which a perſon 
alle, I contend, that the phraſe ftronge/t 
argument mult likewiſe be diſcarded, as be- 
ing equivalent to the argument by which a 
perſon 1s convinced, To prevent miſtakes, 
however, I would remind the Eſſayiſt, that 
in employing the terms flrong and weak, 
we ſpeak relatively, and not abſolutely—for 
what to me is the ſtrongeſt motive, may, to 
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another, be a very feeble one; and what to 
a Trinitarian may appear a powerful argu- 
ment, may, in the eſtimation of a Socinian, 
have no weight. 


The next Section is employed partly in 
attempting to diſprove theſe two poſitions, 


- which the Eſſayiſt affirms, are employed in 


Neceſſity. 


1ſt. That, when equal motives directly 
oppoſe each other, the ſtrength of thoſe on 
one ſide completely counteracts and deſtroys 
that of their opponents; and that the one 
force may be conceived as deducted from 
the other, leaving, of courſe, no remainder. 


2dly. That, when motives of unequal 
ſtrength oppoſe each other, the ſtrongeſt al- 
ways prevails, and is followed by its proper 
action, which is always in kind, and gene- 
rally, in degree, equal to what it would 
have been, if no oppoſing motive had been 
applied, - 


Theſe 
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Theſe two poſitions, ſays the Author, 
are inconſiſtent, which may be proved © by 
* conſidering the cafe of equal and oppoſite 
e motives, with the ſuppoſed and neceſſary 
« reſults in ſuch caſes.” Before I enter on 
the examination of his proofs, (if they can 
be deemed entitled to ſo reſpectful an ap- 
pellation) I would apprize the Reader, that 
the Effayiſt's reaſoning on theſe poſitions, 
is nothing but his old attempt, towards a 
reductio ad abſurdum, vamped up in a-new 
form. 


« Let a porter be offered 100 guineas, if 
„ he will carry a letter ten miles due Eaſt ; 
and let him be offered an equal ſum, if he 
ce will carry the letter the ſame diſtance due 
« Weſt; and let him be aſſured, that he 
© cannot earn both the ſums, that are of- 
4 fered : will he ſtand ſtill, as the aſs ſhould 
have done, between two bundles of hay? 
* or will he chuſe between going Eaſt and 
„going Welt, and earn 100 guineas ac- 
„ cordingly, as he cannot hope to earn 200? 
« It will be admitted, I preſume, that he 
& will not ſtand ſtill; but carry the letter 
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* either. one way, or the other. But this, 
** according to the hypotheſis of Neceſlity, 
* he cannot do, without ſome motive, or 
* ground of preference, real or imaginary, 
“Whenever ſuch a thing is found or ſup- 
* poſed, the oppoſite motives are no longer 
* equal; and as ſoon as they become une- 
qual, the ſtrongeſt will prevail, according 
* to the hypotheſis, and have its full effect, 
* as if unoppoſed.” To prove the abſurdity 
of this, he employs the following Algebraic 
argument, in which X and Y expreſs two 
equal motives, and Z an additional one, 
equal to the hundredth part of either. 


XI 
Y —100Z 

7 X 100 Zz 
X—Y=0 
X+Z—Y=X+Z 
Y=O 
X = Q 
1904 = O 


The Eſſayiſt is wonderfully dextrous in 
aſcribing doctrines to the Neceſſarians, pal- 
pably falſe, and then refuting them. No Ne- 

ceſſarian 
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ceſſarian believes, that the ſtrongeſt motive 
prevails as if unoppoſed; on the contrary we 
affirm, that every inferior motive, how weak 
ſoever it may be, leſſens the preference given 
to the ſtronger, and that, where an interme- 
diate conduct is poſſible, between thoſe two 
modes of action, which the motives ſepa- 
rately would produce, this conduct never 
fails to take place. This has been already 
ſhewn, and requires no farther illuſtration. 
The principle, therefore, which the Doctor 
impugns, is no part of the Neceſſarian hy- 
potheſis. 


The Eſſayiſt proceeds in Section XXI. to 
prove, experimentally, the falſity of our 
ſyſtem; and that Neceſſarians themſelves do 
not believe it. Having expended ſeveral pages 
in ſhewing the difficulty of finding a caſe 
ſufficiently clear, and free from ambiguity, 
to ſerve as an experimental evidence of the 
abſurdity of the Neceſſarian ſcheme, he 
at laſt adopts the following ; 


Let two great equal oppoſite motives 
te be applied to a perſon at the ſame time. 
* In ſuch a caſe, according to the doctrine 

6c of 
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&« of Neceſiity, the perſon muſt remain in- 
« active, having nothing to determine him, 
* and being unable to determine himſelf to 
ce act according to one of the equal motives, 
<« rather than according to the other. This 


c concluſion, however, is not verified by 


* experience, the direct contrary almoſt uni- 
« yerſally taking place. But this is eaſily 
« accounted for, and reconciled to the doc- 
< trine of Neceſſity, by ſuppoſing, that the 
66 perſon either diſcovered, or at leaſt fan- 
« Cied, ſome additional motive on one ſide 
e or the other. For the ſake of argument, 
he admits this hypotheſis, and ſuppoſes, 
that an additional motive is added to turn 
the ſcale. 


e Now, ſays he, it is an axiom in 
« geometry, hitherto unqueſtioned, that if, 
from unequals equals be deducted, the 
* remainders mult be unequal ; and it may 
ce be added, that the difference between the 
* remainders muſt be as great, as that be- 
« tween the whole quantities had been. 
„ Tet then the equal motives, that is, the 
great original oppoling motives, be with- 

: te drawn 
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« drawn at once from both ſides, as ſoon as 
« the perſon has felt the influence of the 
c minute additional motive, and made his 
choice accordingly ; and let all the cir- 
«© cumſtances of the caſe, and above all, 
e the doctrine of Neceſſity, be duly ex- 
* plained to him, he muſt immediately per- 
c ceive, that the motive, which determined 
* his choice, remains entire, unoppoſed, 
* and conſequently in full force; and he 
* muſt accordingly do the action required, 
ce as certainly for that ſmall motive, as he 
e would have done it, for the correſpond- 
e ing great motive applied by itſelf, or for 
« the ſmall and great one together. For, 
* all motives being as to him, irreſiſtible, 
« any motive applied and unoppoſed, muſt 
ce be followed by that volition, determina- 
ce tion, and action to which it prompts.” 
After expreſſing this argument, if it can be 
called ſuch, in Algebraic formula, he ob- 
ſerves, ** that this very plain, and ſtrictly ne- 
* ceſlary inference, though evidently poſſi- 
e ble, and perfectly analogous to what is 
* known to take place univerſally, with re- 
* ſpect to cauſes and effects in lifeleſs bo- 

2 « dies, 
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«« dies, I preſume, will not be admitted, as 
«© in the ſmalleſt degree probable, or as 
« even worthy to be tried experimentally ; ' 
* and a new ſuppoſition will immediately 
te be contrived, to account for that neceſſary 
* inference, from the doctrine not being 
c true, as a matter of fact, and for thoſe, 
* who profeſs their belief of the doctrine, 


** not expecting it to prove true.“ 


I have tranſcribed this moſt extraordinary 
ſpecimen of the Eſſayiſt's accuracy in rea- 
ſoning, at full length, that he may not 
charge me with garbling his proofs ; and I 
am perſuaded, that every judicious Reader 
will concur with me in thinking, that a 
more filly, vague, and inconclufive mode of 
argumentation, was never offered by any 
man of common penetration. He admits, 
that the analogous reſult takes place in phy- 
ſics, but affirms, without the ſhadow of 
evidence, that ſuch an effect is not even 
ſuppoſeable in the caſe of motives. If he 
had aſſigned any 1cafon in ſupport of this 
aſſertion, we ſhould have received it with 
attention—but he tells us, that the hypo- 

theſis 
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theſis is abſurd ;—and, in his judgment, 
this is ſufficient. When the Eflayiſt has 
exhibited ſufficient evidence of metaphyſical 
infallibility, we ſhall accept his affirmations 
as proofs; but till he has favoured the 
world with leſs conteſtible credentials of 
this infallibility, than the Eſſay can furniſh, 
we mult require argument, and not aſſer- 
tion. 


The Effayiſt has no difficulty in believ- 
ing, that, when two ſcales are loaded, each 
with 100 pounds, one pound added to either 
ſcale will turn the balance; but he cannot 
conceive, how the motive of one guinea, 
added to 100, ſhould produce a preference 
to an oppoſed hundred. This, however, I 
muſt ſay, is to me as comprehenſible, and 
as demonſtrable, as the other; and I regard 
the Doctor's new ſuppoſition, which he 
indulgently offers in our favour, as totally 
ulclels. 


The queſtions, he would propoſe to the 
porter concerning the balance, are preciſely 


ſuch as a Neceſſarian would put, in order to 
prove 
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prove his own hypotheſis ; how they make 


for his theory, I am at a loſs to conceive. 


The illuſtration of the balance, which 
the Eſſayiſt employs, is truly unworthy of 
the ſmalleſt notice, and betrays an unpar- 
donable ignorance of the queſtion. Pray, 
Doctor, did any Neceſſarian ever ſay, that a 
balance, preponderating with twenty pounds, 
will deſcend with no greater force, than if 
preponderating with only one? or that any 
perſon prefers 101 guineas to one, with the 
fame intenſity of inclination, as he would 
prefer 1001? If any Neceſſarian were fo 
ignorant, then indeed, Doctor Gregory might 


Charge him with inſanity or ideotiſm. 


To elucidate the ſame point, the Eſſayiſt 
ſtates a caſe, in which, he conceives, that 
the doctrine of Neceſſity will be diſavowed 
by its warmeſt advocates. ** Cæſar, fays 
he, „* had to chooſe, whether he ſhould, or 
«* ſhouid not, paſs the Rubicon; that is, 
begin, or not begin, a bloody and calami- 
& tous civil war: Cato had to chooſe, whe- 
* ther he thould kill himſelf or not. We 


© know, 
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& know, what each of them did; we con- 
e ceive, that they had powerful motives 
« for not doing ſo, but ſtill more powerful 
© motives for doing, what they did &. It 
* is conceivable, that the oppoſite motives, 
in them reſpectively, might have been 
* equal, or that the contrary motives might 
* have been the ſtronger; and in either 
* caſe, it will be admitted, on the principle 
* of Neceſſity, that Cæſar would not have 
* paſſed the Rubicon, and that Cato would 
© not have killed himſelf ; but the motives 
“on one ſide preponderating, they could 
e not avoid choofing, as they did. Now, 
ce let us ſuppoſe the motives to ination, in 
both caſes, to have been completely with- 
66 drawn, and, at the fame time, an equal 
“portion, in point of force or influence, to 
« have been withdrawn from the motives to 
* action, and of courſe the original diffe- 


* It may be here aſk2d, how the Doctor, conſiſtently 
with his hypotheſis, can aſcertain this point, namely, 
that the motives for doing as they did, were greater 
than their contraries? I fear much, he cannot anſwer 
this queſtion, without renouncing the doctrine of Li- 
berty. 

© rence 
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& rence on this fide, or any force of motive, 
* however minute, to have been left unop- 
e poſed, muſt we conceive, that Cæſar and 
« Cato would have acted as they did, for 
« ſuch a ſmall motive, juſt as a balance will 
ce turn, or a body will move, in the cor- 
* reſponding circumſtances ?” 


This interrogatory the Doctor, I doubt 


not, intends as a proof; but interrogations 


are not arguments, and I anſwer, without 
heſitation, that, if Cato, had a motive to kill 
himſelf, and if this motive was entirely un- 
reſiſted if there was no circumſtance in 
his ſtate of mind to reſtrain him, (and this 
is ſuppoſed) the act of ſuicide muſt have 
followed : for, to affirm that he would have 
forborne the action, when no motive, even 
the moſt minute, prompted thereto, is as 
abſurd, as that a ſcale ſhould fink not only 
with no weight, but againſt an opponent 
weight—which is impoſſible. 


He then proceeds to another caſe of ad- 
verſe motives, prompting to inconiiſtent 


actions; but where there can be no motive, 
or 
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or at leaſt none of any ſenſible influence, for 
remaining inactive. It is that of an honeſt 
freeholder, ſolicited by equal motives to 
vote for two oppoſite candidates ; in which 
ſituation, on the Neceſſarian hypotheſis, it 
is maintained, he cannot vote for either. An 
additional motive, therefore, is ſuppoſed to 
be applied in favour of one of them; and 
he votes accordingly for Bim. Now,” 
ſays the Eſſayiſt, “ if this be human nature, 
eit muſt be equally the caſe in honeſt and 
* in knaviſh voters; and I think it may be 
* tried by the following experiment :—Let 
* two perſons ſolicit at the ſame time, each 
te for himſelf ſeparately, the vote of ſome 
« worthy burgeſs of a rotten burgh, which 
« vote can be given for only one of them: 
<« let the ſolicitations be made by the offer 
&« of an equal bribe from each candidate. 
« The worthy burgeſs, as he cannot vote 
cc for both of them, muſt either refuſe his 
„vote to both, or promiſe it for one of 
« them. If he refuſes it to both, let one 
« of them offer a very ſmall additional 
e tribe. He muſt then promiſe hig vote 


« to the candidate, who does ſo. But when- 
Ee « eyer 
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e ever he has made his choice, and given 
e his promiſe, whether from conſideration 
* of an additional bribe, or of ſome other 
c motive, not diſcoverable on one ſide, then 
* Jet the equal bribes or motives on both 
« fides be withdrawn. There will then re- 
* main the additional motive (the influence 
* or efficacy of which is already aſcertained) 
« for giving his vote to one of the candi- 
* dates, either abſolutely unoppoſed, or op- 
* poſed only by ſome inconceivable reaſon, 
* for not voting at all, which conſideration, 
by the previous ſteps of the experiment, 
* is already aſcertained to be leſs in in- 
« fluence or force, than the motive which 
* is now left for voting on one fide. Will 
* he vote accordingly, or not? If he does, 
it is plain, that a practical and ceconomi- 
cal uſe of great importance, in all free 
governments, may be made of this prin- 
** ciple of human nature, which I claim 
* the ſole merit of diſcovering.” 


It is indeed, Doctor, a very wonderful, 
and a very valuable diſcovery; and the 
leaſt you are entitled to for ſuch an ex- 


ertion of genius, is a handſome penſion, 
vita 
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vita durante. To purchaſe votes at a cheap 
rate, is generally believed to be an object, 
which occupies no ſmall ſhare of a miniſter's 
attention.—This diſcovery, which has hi- 
therto eluded Neceſſarians themſelves, will 
at once abridge his labour, and diminiſh his 
expence.— Deſirous, as I am, perfectly to 
comprehend its nature - wiſhing alſo to il- 
luſtrate its utility and importance, as far as 
I underitand it, permit me to put the fol- 
lowing cale : 


You offer, I ſhall ſuppoſe, a burgeſs of a 
rotten burgh 1 ool. for his vote; I do the 
fame. You then offer him 1011.—accord- 
ingly he votes for you. The miniſter hears 
of this next election; he waits, I ſhall ſay, 
on the burgeſs, and offers him 11. for his 
vote; reminding him, at the ſame time, 
that he gave his vote at the preceding elec- 
tion for 11. The burgeſs denies this, and 
aſſures him, that he had 1o1l. © Yes,” 
ſays the other, but you had 100l. offered 
you, on the oppoſite fide, which annihi- 
< lates the force of the opponent 100l. for 
* 100—100==0.” But the burgeſs re- 

Ee 2 joins, 
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Joins, “ I did not give my vote for 11, 
*« but merely the preference of one candi- 
« date to the other. I truly received 1011. 
for my vote; the additional pound pro- 
« duced the preference, but it was not the 
te value I pocketed for my vote.” But, if 
the miniſter ſhould ſtill quibble, and inſiſt, 
that he gave his voice in favour of one of 
the candidates for il. the man may reply— 
<« Be it ſo, 1 will now give you my vote 
*« for 11. if nobody offers more. But I am 
«a Neceſſarian in practice; — I am go- 
« verned by the ſtrongeſt motive, and will 
« prefer the largeſt ſum, other circum- 
*« ſtances being equal.” 


In this ſtate of things, a ſecond candidate 
appears, and offers him 1ool. Pray, Doc- 
tor, how is the miniſter to act? or how is 
he to avail himſelf of your diſcovery ? By 
the law of Neceſſity, the Burgeſs will ac- 
cept the greater offer; I apprehend, there- 
fore, if the miniſter wiſhes to ſecure the 
vote, he has no reſource, but to outbid his 
opponent, and promiſe him 1011. or as much 
more, as he chuſes to give. And is not 

this 
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this conduct perfectly accordant with the 
ſyſtem of Neceſſity; which maintains, that 
our volitions are determined by the predo- 
minant motives? But the Doctor knows, 
that by the Neceſſarian hypotheſis, the bur- 
geſs muſt, in the firſt example, give the 
preference to him, who offered the addi- 
tional 11. he therefore very logically infers, 
that he gave his vote for 11. Nay, he has 
diſcovered, that he muſt always give his 
vote for this fame ſum, whatever other 
offers may be made to him. It it a pity 
indeed, the Doctor did not alſo diſcover, 
that becauſe one pound added to five in one 
ſcale will preponderate againſt five in the 
other, therefore it will always preponderate, 
and ſingly outweigh twenty, thirty, or any 
greater weight. This diſcovery would have 
been incomparably more uſeful ; and the 
Eſſayiſt might, with juſtice, have —_—_ 
ed the ſole merit of it,” 


The laſt caſe, which the Eſſayiſt pro- 
poſes, and with which he concludes his 
argument, is this: 
| Ee 3 « If 
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If a man be offered gol. for a horſe, 
*© or Fo, sol. for an eſtate, which he is 
* willing to fell for an adequate price, but 
*« notablolutely obliged to ſel], at any price, 
* that he can get; and if he is convinced, 
*« that the prices offered for his horſe, and 
* for his eſtate reſpeCtively, are fully ade- 
«« quate, it is to be ſuppoſed, he will con- 
* clude the bargain. But, if he have the 
*« ſame offer from two different perſons, it 
* muſt be conceived, that he could not 
* fell his horſe or his eſtate to either of 
© them, for want of a motive to determine 
« his choice. But then let a ſingle guinea 
«© more be offered, on either fide, and the 
balance will be no longer even, and his 
« choice muſt be determined on that ſide. 
« Then let the great equal offers on each 
« ſide be withdrawn at once, and only the 
*-offer of the guinea on one {ide be left, 
** that it may appear, whether it will turn 
e the balance, or not, in ſpite of the value, 
c the man may be! ſuppoſed to ſet on his 
* property; juſt as a balance will turn with 
* any ſmall weight put in either ſcale, with 
« which 
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« which it has turned, when both ſcales 
« were greatly loaded.“ 


This caſe differs, but little from the for- 
mer, and admits of a ſimilar anſwer. The 
Eſſayiſt, by propoſing it, means to ſhew, 
that agreeably to the Neceſſarian hypotheſis, 
he ſells his horſe, or his eſtate, for 11. But, 
becauſe a Neceſſarian affirms, that the pro- 
prietor will give the preference to him, who 
offers 50,Co11. does it hence follow, that he 
ſells his eſtate for 11. ? or, would any perſon, 
who poſſeſſes but a moderate ſhare of com- 
mon ſenſe, entertain ſo abſurd an idea. The 
additional motive of 11. is a motive for pre- 
ference, but not a motive for ſelling; for 
by the very hypotheſis, nothing leſs than 
50,0001, can be connected with the volition 
to ſell. Were the Eſſayiſt to tell the pro- 
prietor, after receiving the 50,0011. that he 
had received only one, and attempt to prove 
it by ſhewing him, that 50, oo i 5, ooo 
==I, would not the proprietor juſtly charge 
him with inſanity or ideotiſm ? Yet this is 
the argument the Eſſayiſt uſes; a more ri- 
diculous one is ſcarce conceivable, He 

Ee 4 con- 
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confounds the volition to prefer, which may 
be produced by any ſuperiority of price, 
with the volition to ſell, which can be ex- 
cited by no motive leſs than 50,0001. 


I have now exhibited as accurate a ſtate- 
ment, as I can, of the Eſſayiſt's arguments 
againſt Neceſſity, How far they merit the 
title of demonſtrations, the candid and judi- 
cious Reader will judge for himſelf. To 
me, I muſt fay, they appear impertinent 
and inconcluſive, betraying extreme inac- 
curacy of thinking, with a confuſed and 
imperfe& knowledge of the queſtion. I 
will not ſay, that the Docor—like the 
Taylor of Laputa, who, when meaſuring 
Gulliver for a ſuit of cloaths, took the gen- 
tleman's altitude by the help of a quadrant; 
or, like the Iriſhman, who went with a 
candle to a ſun-dial, to ſee how the night 
went—has applied mathematical reaſoning 
to a ſubject, to which it is wholly incon- 
gruous, though I think him, in ſome degree, 
chargeable with this error; but I ſcruple 
not to affirm, that the forms of mathema- 
tical demonſtration were never, in any in- 

| ſtance, 
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tance, more ſhamefully abuſed and proſti- 
tuted, His attempt to prove, that all Ne- 
ceſſarians are either fools, or lunatics, can 
only provoke a ſmile z but when he endea- 
vours to fix an indiſcriminate imputation of 
diſhoneſty on his adverſaries, becauſe, for- 
ſooth, they will not think as he thinks*, when 
we hear him, with unexampled illiberality 
and petulance, aſſailing the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed Philoſopher of the age, and calling 
on “ him to vindicate his character, not 
* merely in point of underſtanding, as a 
< Philoſopher, but in point of probity and 
e veracity, as a man ,“ language fails 
us to chaſtiſe ſuch inſolence, in terms of 
ſufficient ſharpneſs or ſeverity. The whole 
of the Eſſay indeed, with its long appendix, 


* See his vile and ſcandalous attack on Dr. Prieſtley, 
(vol. I. page 284. Intr.) whoſe ſplendid talents, and 
great moral worth, combined with the moſt indefati- 
gable zeal for the advancement of truth and virtue, far 
tranſcend any panegyric, in my power to beſtow, 

+ 1 here take the liberty to uſe the language of the 
Annotator, whoſe judicious animadverſions I would re- 
commend to the Eſſayiſt. Printed for Johnſon, St. 
Paul's Church-yard. | 


and 
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and ſtill longer introduction, is characteriſed 
by nothing ſo remarkably, as extreme vanity 
and arrogance ;—qualities, which could not 
fail to be highly offenſive, even if his argu- 
ments amounted to demonſtrations. But, 
when we ſee the affectation of profound 
erudition, and ſuperior diſcernment, aſſo- 
ciated with a bewildered and clouded in- 
tellect, when we hear him indecently ex- 
preſſing a contempt of all Neceſſarians, and 
the hypotheſis itſelf, without knowing what 
that hypotheſis is, when we ſee the ſem- 
blance of mathematical precifion combined 
with egregious inaccuracy of thinking, his 
vanity, and arrogance, become nauſeous and 
intolerable; and while we read, we ſicken 
with diſguſt, 


I am apprehenſive indeed, that, in an- 
ſwering the Eſſayiſt, I may have treated his 
demonſtrations in too contemptuous a man- 
ner, and too frequently employed the very 
language, which I condemn in him. If 
convicted of this treſpaſs, I humbly requeſt 


the forgiveneſs of the Reader, pleading, in 
my 
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my vindication, no apology, but that the 
arguments of the Eſſayiſt ſeemed to deſerve 
it; and that his inſolence and illiberality 
naturally called it forth, 


Tum ſiquis eſt, qui dictum in ſe inclementius 
Exiſtimavit eſſe, ſic exiſtumet, 
Reſponſum, non dictum eſſe, quia læſit prior. 


I may, at the ſame time, be permitted to 
obſerve, that to animadvert with ſeverity on 
the petulance of an adverſary, or to expoſe 
the futility of his boaſted argumente, is nei- 
ther to vilify the underſtandings of his 
party, nor to charge them, in the group, 
with diſhoneſty, or diſſimulation. 


CHAP, 
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H A P. IV. 


A general View of the Syſtems of Philoſo+ 
phical Liberty and Neceſſity, conſidered 
with Regard to their ſpeculative Princi- 
ples and Practical Effetts, 


s hes Chapter I mean to employ, in 
A preſenting the Reader with a conciſe 
ſtatement of the leading principles of both 
hypotheſes, and of the different effects on 
the temper and conduct, which each of 
the ſyſtems ſeems calculated to produce. 


Libertarians believe, that man poſſeſſes a 
ſelf-determining power, by which he can 
will, independently on predominant mo- 
tives, and prefer one action to another, while 
there exiſts no motive, not even the ſmalleſt, 
for that preference. This involves not only 
the abſurdity of an uncauſed effect, but like- 
wiſe a palpable contradiction, implying, that 
the will is indifferent to each of two actions, 


and at the ſame time prefers one of them 
which 
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which is impoſſible.— A Neceſſarian, on the 
contrary, believes, that no volition can be 
formed without a motive that the will, in 
all its determinations, is governed by the 
ſtate of mind that this ſtate of mind is, 
in every inſtance, determined by the Deity 
Hand that there is a continued chain of cauſes 
and effects, of motives and actions, inſepa- 
rably connected, and originating from the 
condition, in which we are brought into 
exiſtence by the Author of our being. 


A Libertarian, if he maintains the Divine 
preſcience, believes, that all our actions are 
foreknown by the Deity—that whatever the 
Supreme Being foreſees, muſt take place— 
that if any given action, therefore, is an ob- 
Ject of his preſcience, that action muſt fol- 
low; nay, that any other would be impoſ- 
ſible, conſiſtently with the infallibility of 
the Divine foreknowledge—and yet he be- 
lieves, that our actions are not neceſſary. 
How theſe two hypotheſes can be reconciled, 
he pretends not to ſay; but he rms them. 
If, on the contrary, he denies the preſcience 
of the Deity, he muſt believe, that he created 

an 
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an order of beings, of whoſe condu and 


ultimate fate, as far as the one depends on 
the other, he himſelf was entirely ignorant. 
He muſt believe, that, when the Supreme 
Creator brings any human being into exi- 
ſtence, he knows not, whether this creature 
of his hand will be virtuous or vicious, hap- 
py or miſerable; and that he cannot fore- 
ſee, what may be the condition of his ra- 
tional creation, even for a moment. He 
muſt likewiſe believe, that the continual in- 
terpoſition of the Divine Being is neceſſary, 
for the correction of ſuch evils, as reſulted 

from the freedom of the human will, which 
evils, being to Infinite Wiſdom itſelf con- 
tingent, he could not therefore foreſee, and 
conſequently could not prevent. He muſt 
alſo believe, that in all caſes, wherein the 
ſubordinate agency of man is neceſſary for 
the correction of theſe evils, the Deity de- 


termines his volitions in ſuch a manner, as 


infalliby to produce the deſired effect; yet 


that theſe volitions are contingent, and not 
neceſſary. How they can be determined by 


the Divine Being, and be at the ſame time 
free, reſulting from the exerciſe of an inde- 


pendent 
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pendent power, 1s another difficulty equally 
embarraſſing—a contradiction, which ſingly 
is ſufficient to overturn his hypotheſis. 


A Neceſſarian, on the contrary, believes, 
that all events are preordained by Infinite 
Wiſdom and unlimited Gcodneſs; that pre- 
ſcrence is truly nothing but predetermmation, 
and that, therefore, no change can take 
place in the univerſe of God, which the 
Supreme Creator did not foreſee. A Li- 
bertarian believes, that evils are permitted 
for the production of good—A Neceſlarian, 
that they are predetermined for the fame 
benevolent end. Both concur in thinking, 
that they are only immediate and relative 
evils, but not ultimately or abſolutely ſuch. | 


This ſentiment, however, that evils are 
permitted for the promotion of general hap- 
pineſs, is irreconcileable with the hypotheſis 
of thoſe Libertarians, who deny, that the 
Supreme Being foreſees all events. For, 
what the Deity does not foreſee as about to | 
take place, he can in no ſenſe be faid to 
permit, He may, indeed, permit the du- 


2 ration 
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ration of any evil; but without foreknow- 
ledge thereof, he cannot be faid to permit 
the introduction of it. The belief, there- 
fore, that evils are ſuffered by the Deity to 
take place, for the advancement of univerſal 
happineſs, is inconſiſtent with the hypo- 
theſis of thoſe advocates for Liberty, who 


-renounce the Divine Omniſcience. 


A Libertarian believes, that all our ac- 
tions are aſcribable to the ſupreme and ſole 
determination of the human will. Hence 
they are to be conſidered, not as exponents 
of the heart, or its affections, whence all 
virtue and vice muſt originate, but merely 
as indicative of a certain ſtate of this arbi- 
trary faculty. But, if our actions are not 
the reſult of certain tempers and diſpoſi- 
tions, they cannot be regarded as either 
moral or immoral. For it is the motive 
only ſrom which any act proceeds, that can 
render it an object either of cenſure, or ap- 
probation. 


Libertarians indeed affirm, that the diſ- 
tinction between virtue and vice is conſiſtent 
with 
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with their ſyſtem only; but they merely 
affirm it ; for they have not ſhewn, how 
any action can be either virtuous, or vi- 
cious, but as neceſſarily connected with a 
correſpondent ſtate of mind. They tell us, 
indeed, that motives may have an influence 
over our volitions, though not a neceſſary 
one. Be it granted, that this is not only 
poſſible, but likewiſe true; — the difficulty 
is not removed. For I ſhall ſuppoſe, that 
a perſon voluntarily confers a benefit on 
his neighbour. — If the action proceeded 
from the will, and does not neceſſarily in- 
dicate the predominance of a virtuous affec- 
tion, I am not authoriſed to decide, whether 
it be virtuous or vicious. For the volition 
to petform the action had no neceſſary con- 
nection with any ſtate of heart or mind; 
from it, therefore, I cannot infer, whether 
virtue or vice was predominant at the time 
of action; conſequently, I cannot pro- 
nounce the act either benevolent or ma- 
lignant, either virtuous or vicious. What- 
ever motives had the aſcendancy, agreeably 
to the Libertarian hypotheſis, is of no con- 
ſequence; for the will determines the voli- 

| Ff tion; 
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tion; cannot therefore judge, what mo- 
tives did predominate, nor whether the 
agent's ſtate of mind was more inclined to 
virtue, or to vice. If the neceſſary con- 


nection between certain volitions, and certain 


ſtates of mind, be deſtroyed, theſe volitions 
can be neither moral nor immoral, nor the 
actions reſulting from them, either right or 
wrong. Sen 1: | 


A Neceſſarian, on the contrary, maintains 
an uniform and inſeparable connection be- 
tween motives and actions, calling that con- 
duct virtuous which originates in affections 
friendly to happineſs, and that vicious, 
which proceeds from principles directly 
the reverſe. According to his hypotheſis, 
a well regulated mind muſt produce an ex- 
emplary deportment, and corrupt appetites 
and paſſions give birth to actions correſpon- 
dently criminal. He believes, that we may 
reaſon from the temper to the conduct, and 
converſely, a neceſſary connection ſubſiſting 
between them. He ſays, with the great 
Author of Chriſtianity, that men “ do not 


gather grapes off thorns, nor figs off 
« thiſtles, 
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te thiſtles, and that every tree is known by 
ce jts fruits.” He believes, that it is eſſen- 
tial to virtue and vice, that all our actions 
be voluntary. He believes alſo, that no ac- 
tion can be either virtuous or vicious, but 
as originating from a correſpondent affec- 
tion of the heart. But, that our actions 
ſhall proceed from the will only, as ſuperior 
to the influence of all motives, and as over- 
ruling all affections, whether good or evil, 
is, he conceives, ſo far from being eſſential 
to virtue and vice, that it totally annihilates 
them. Exclude, ſays he, the connection 
between the heart and the conduct, and you 
reduce moral character to a mere non- entity. 
He believes, that the temper and diſpoſi- 
tions of every man are not abſolutely and 
virtually of his own formation, but the ap- 
pointment of the Deity. He, at the ſame 
time, maintains, that this appointment no 
more deſtroys the difference between virtue 
and vice, the eſſence of which conſiſts in 
the qualities of the heart, than the implan- 
tation of cunning in the ſerpent, and inno- 
cence in the dove, can annihilate the dif- 
ference between theſe innate properties. 

Ff 2 A loud 
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A loud cry has been raiſed againſt the 
Neceſſarian hypotheſis, as ſapping the foun- 
dation of all accountability ; but a little 
attention will ſuffice to convince, that the 
clamour is groundleſs, 2nd that the Liber- 
tarian hypotheſis is, on this point, at va- 
riance with itſelf. | 


If a criminal, ſays a Libertarian, is con- 
victed before a judge, he may plead, agree- 
ably to the principles of Neceſſity, that the 
action was not his own—that he could not 
avoid it, ergo, that he ought not to be pu- 
niſned. To this objection we anſwer thus: 


Whatever is injurious to the peace and 


good order of ſociety, muſt be regarded as 


an evil, and, if poſſible, ought to be pre- 
vented. Every perſon, whoſe diſpoſitions 
are depraved, and whoſe actions are im- 
moral, is an evil in ſociety, being an enemy 
to the proſperity and happineſs of mankind. 
To correct, therefore, theſe diſpoſitions, and 
to remove this evil, is not only allowable, 
but even indiſpenſibly neceſſary. to the very 


exiſtence of all ſocial intercourſe, For the 
| | attain- 
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attainment of this end, we can diſcover no 
means ſo efficacious, as the infliction of pu- 
niſhment ; which, while it tends to correct 
and amend the offender, ſerves alſo to deter 
others from following his example. In the 
trial of a criminal, the judge does not en- 
quire, whence his depraved diſpoſitions have 
originated whether they be innate or ac- 
quired, or whether he was a free or a ne- 
ceſſary agent. It is ſufficient to autho- 
riſe puniſhment, that the crime was volun- 
tary, that it proceeded from evil propenſi- 
ties exiſting in the offender—that this crime 
has injured his neighbour, and that the tem- 
per, whence it proceeded, if not corrected, 
or repreſſed, will ſtill prove pernicious to 
happineſs and good order. In ſhort, from 
whatever ſource the evil may have ſprung, 
the good of ſociety requires its correction, 
and, if poſſible, its prevention in future. 
To accompliſh theſe ends, the judge is war- 
ranted to order the chaſtiſement of the of- 
fender. 


Fry Let 
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Let us now enquire, how the doctrine of 
reſponſibility accords with the Libertarian 
hypotheſis. 


It is acknowledged by both parties, that 
all criminality conſiſts in the ſtate of mind 
—the evil principle, or bad intention. A 
criminal is convicted, before a judge, of an 
act of murder. He pleads thus:—< I com- 
« mitted this crime; at leaſt I acknowledge, 
ec that the action was mine. But all crimi- 
te nality, you ſay, reſides in the heart; and to 
& render any deed an object, either of blame or 
© puniſhment, there muſt be evidence, that it 
originated in a malignant temper. You ſay 
te allo, that the will governs the conduct, in- 
* dependently on the predominant affections 
* of the mind; and that between any volition, 
* and the prevalent ſtate of heart or temper, 
* there does not exiſt any neceſſary connec- 


tion. If this is the caſe, then the act, which 
I committed, reſulting from a determina- 


* tion of the will only, the volitions of which 
* are no criterion of the ſtate of mind, cannot 
* be conſidered as either culpable or praiſe- 
* worthy, Could it be regarded as an infal- 
e lible 
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* ]jble evidence, that my diſpoſition, at the 
ce time of action, was malevolent, I ſhould 
ce plead guilty ; but, by your own acknow= 
* ledgment, the volition to perform any act 
ce has no neceflary connection with the tem- 
* per or diſpoſition ; it can be conſidered, 
* therefore, as no indication of any predomi- 
* nant affection, whether good or bad. But 
c an action, which reſults from no affection 
* of the heart, either virtuous or vicious, ĩs 
© no object either of commendation or cen- 
e ſare—of reward or puniſhment : if ſo, by 
your own conceſſion, I am guiltleſs of any 
malignant principle of action, —at leaſt 
ce there is no evidence of moral depravity ; 
© conſiſtently, therefore, with your own 
„ hypotheſis, I muſt be acquitted, 


« Beſides, to inflict pain of any kind, when 
* jt can be accompanied with no good effect, 
is confeſſedly an act of wanton barbarity. 
* That no advantage can accrue from my 
** puniſhment, either to ſociety, or to myſelf, 
* you cannot, in conſiſtence with your own 
e principles, deny, For though the diſpoſi- 
* tion, whence the tranſgreſſion originated, 


Fre _ & ſhould 
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* ſhould be thereby corrected, yet if the de- 


s terminations of the will have no neceſſary 
© connection with the temper and diſpoſi- 
cc tion, I ſhall be, after all, neither a better nor 
* a worſe member of ſociety ; my will being 
© unaffected, I may repeat the crime, imme- 
t diately after I have ſuffered the puniſh- 
© ment. It is equally evident, that it can- 
not be accompanied with any advantage to 
© others. For rewards and puniſhments are 
© motives ; they generate the paſſions of 
ic hope and fear—but if this fear, which my 
© puniſhment may create in others, will not 
s neceſſarily affect their conduct—if it can 
& have no influence over their wille, what 
* profit can they derive from my ſuffering, 
* or how will my puniſhment ſerve to pre- 
« yent their commiſſion of the crime? In 
& q word, if our yolitions are not determined 
* by motives, why do you exhibit them 
% Why puniſh me for an action which be- 
& trayed no malignity of heart; while, at the 
* ſame time, that puniſhment can no wiſe 
& ſerve to correct my own conduct, or deter 
** others from ſimilar tranſgreſſions ?” 

; DP "how 
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I am at a loſs to conceive, what anſwer 
a Libertarian could return to this reaſoning, 
or by what arguments he could convince 
the offender of his guilt, or the propriety of 
his puniſhment, while, at the ſame time, 
he admitted, that neither actions nor voli- 
tions are infallible exponents of the prevail- 
ing ſtate of mind, and that there exiſts be- 
twixt them no neceſſary connection. 


If the doctrine of reſponfibility to the 
Divine Being, agreeably to the Neceſſarian 
hypotheſis, involves a difficulty, it is a dif- 
ficulty common to every poflible ſyſtem of 
religion and morality ; but this doctrine, as 
conſiſtent with the hypotheſis of Liberty, 
involves an abſurdity of the firſt magnitude, 
and is truly inadmiſſible on any principle of 
common ſenſe, or acknowledged equity. 


The pernicious effects of Philoſophical 
Liberty, were it adopted as a principle of 
action, are almoſt too obvious to require il- 
luſtration. Were the Libertarian hypotheſis 
founded in truth, the actions of mankind, 
being under the government of no fixed 

principles, 
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principles, would be a mixed chaotic maſs— 
a compound of caprice, extravagance, ab- 
ſurdity, inconſiſtency, and raſhneſs, ap- 
proaching nearly to the wildneſs and irre- 
gularity of lunacy itſelf. Man, were he 
formed agreeably to this hypotheſis, inſtead 
of being a rational and moral agent, would 
be the mere Iudibrium of nature, whimſical, 
unſtable, and ridiculous, acting without de- 
ſign, and incapable of all government, In 
ſuch a conſtitution of things, the diſtinction 
of character could not exiſt : for there could 
be no leading features, or diagnaſtic circum- 
ſtances, by which our tempers could be 
either diſcriminated, or aſcertained. Wiſ- 
dom and folly, ſimplicity and cunning, be- 
nevolence and malignity, humility and 
pride, with the various contrary paſſions 
and appetites, which mark the temper, and 
are diicovered in the conduct, would be to- 
tally confounded. A mild and humane de- 
portment would be no certain proof of be- 
nevolence of temper ; nor from habitual ma- 
lice could we reaſonably infer malignity of 
heart. For it is from actions only, that we 
become acquainted with the affections of 

the 
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the heart: but if actions had no neceſſary 
connection with theſe, if the ſame ſyſ- 
tem of manners might proceed indifferently 
from tempers diametrically oppoſite, we 
ſhould have no clear evidence that theſe 
tempers exiſted—and our ideas of their na- 
ture and proper effects would be confuſed 
and perplexed. In fact, a derangement in the 
moral world would neceſlarily take place, 
ſimilar to that confuſion and irregularity 
which would unavoidably enſue, if the laws 
of phyſics were annulled, and the connection 
between cauſes and effects deſtroyed, 


As this would neceſſarily be the condi- 
tion of mankind, were they conſtituted agree- 
ably to the ſyſtem of Liberty, it is evident, 
that a Libertarian, if he a& conſiſtently with 
his own hypotheſis, muſt regard the future 
conduct of others, as in all caſes, utterly 
uncertain, and incapable of being antici- 
pated with even the loweſt probability. If 
the conſtitution of their minds were ſuch, 
as he ſuppoſes, the moſt accurate know- 
ledge of their general modes of thinking and 
acting, were this compatible with ſuch a 

ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of things, could avail him nothing. 
From what has been, he could not infer, 
what mght be: all would be flutuation, 
doubt, and uncertainty, To reaſon, to ex- 
hort, to diſſuade, to intereſt the paſſions in 
favour of any one conduct, would be ſuper- 
latively uſeleſs. To convince the under- 
ſtanding, and improve the heart, could have 
no influence in forming the manners. Hence 
experience would be fruitleſs; and all moral 
culture impoſſible, 


Scarce able to conjecture, how others 
might act in given circumſtances, he would 
be incapable of regulating his own conduct, 
as dependent on theirs. For I ſhall ſup- 
poſe, that a perſon, with whom he is con- 
nected, has, in a certain ſituation, acted a 
thouſand times in the ſame way, there could 
not exiſt even a probability, that in the ſame 
circumſtances, he would again a& in the 
fame manner. Every purſuit, every ſcheme, 
every exertion of genius and induſtry, the 
ſucceſs of which depended on the agency of 
others, would be for ever excluded. For to 
anticipate the moſt uncertain events in the 

material 
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material world, with ſome degree of pro- 
bability, is poſſible ; but to ſpeculate, with 
the loweſt degree of probability, on the ef- 
fects of a power, which is ſubjected to no 
law, would be as impracticable, as the at- 

tempt would be abſurd. To this ſelf-deter- 
mining faculty, and the folly of endeavour- 
ing to regulate or direct it, the words of 4 
Poet are not inapplicable. | 


— Quz res in ſe neque conſilium neque modum 
HFabet ullum, eam conſilio regere non potes. 


lneerta hc fi tu poſtules 
Ratione certa facere, nihilo plus agas, 
Quam fi des operam, ut cum ratione inſanias. 


In ſhort, the doctrine of Liberty, by exalt- 
ing the will above all rule, and all govern- 
ment, and by deſtroying the connection be- 
tween motives and actions, would introduce 

into ſociety confuſion, diſcord, and uncraſing 

perplexity. And, were a Libertarian to act | 

agreeably to his own hypotheſis, he would 
be involved in a thouſand abſurdities and 
embarraſſments, from which it would be 
impoſſible to extricate himſelf, Has he diſ- 
Cover ed 
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covered a perſon to be juſt and benevolent ? 
He cannot repoſe in him the ſmalleſt confi- 
dence; for honeſty of principle has no ne- 
ceſſary connection with integrity of conduct, 
and benevolence itſelf may be productive of 
malice Has he learned, that another is 


artful, avaricious, and unjuſt—deſtitute of 


every ſenſe of duty, a ſtranger to every ſen- 
timent of honour, and unawed by the fear 
of puniſhment, neither revering God, nor 
regarding man? It matters not—A Liber- 
tarian may ſafely entruſt him with his pro- 
perty ; for the depravity of his heart can- 
not, in the leaſt degree, affect his conduct; 
and he may act honeſtly, not only without a 
motive, but in oppoſition to the ſtrongeſt 


temptations to diſhoneſty. Has he diſco- 


vered, that a third is violent and iraſcible ? 
He may, notwithſtanding, boldly inſult 
him; for iraſcibility of temper has no ne- 
ceſſary connection with retaliation of injury. 


Is he engaged in trade, manufactures, or 


any undertaking to which the afliſtance of 


others is requiſite? To enquire, before he 


employs them, what are their abilities, their 
B their uſual behaviour, is totally 
2 unneceſſary. 
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unneceſſary. Fheir temper and diſpoſi- 
tions, whether good or bad, afford no cri. 
terion by which he can judge of their future 
conduct; and from what they have done, 
there cannot be even a probable inference, 
to what they // do.— Is he employed in 
agriculture? Does he plow and ſow his 
fields, and when harveſt is over, carry his 
grain to market? To preſume thus, on 
meeting with purchaſers, is extreme folly, 
For in what is his dependence founded ? 
Not in paſt experience: for the ſame pre- 
vious circumſtances have no neceſſary con- 
nection with the ſame effect. Not in the 
motives, which men have to purchaſe it; 
for the will is not governed by motives 
but by itſelf. Not in the neceſſity of food 
for the ſupport of life; — for this is a mo- 
tive, and the will is ſuperior to all motives 
the claims of appetite, and the cravings 
of hunger. — In ſhort, the Libertarian who 
forms plans, in which he anticipates the an- 
tions of others, who enquires into their ſtate 
of mind, with a view to aſcertain their con- 
duct, and who reaſons from the behaviour 
to the temper, and converſely, acts in a man- 

ner 
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ner diametrically repugnant to his own ptin- 
ciples, and conſiſtently with the Neceſſarian 


hypotheſis only. Were he to act agreeably 


to his own ſyſtem, he would be involved in 


A ſtate of endleſs embarrafiment, and become 


at once an object of deriſion to others, and 
the dupe of his own folly. In a word, his 
whole conduct would be truly a comedy of 
errors, and a ſcene of perplexity. 


A Neceſſarian, on the contrary, main- 


| tains, that the volitions and actions of man- 


kind are governed, not by any ſelf- deter- 
mining power, but by the ſtate of mind 
and that the ſame previous circumſtances, 
the ſame viewys, ſentiments, and affections 
are invariably accompanied with the ſame 
mode of action. Believing, that a neceſſary 
connection is eſtabliſhed between a certain 
temper, and a certain conduct, he reaſons 
with confidence from the one to the other, 


Experience, therefore, is, in his caſe, of the 


higheſt importance, and the greateſt utility, 
By it he becomes acquainted with the pre- 


i dominant ſentiments and diſpoſitions of 
thoſe with whom he is connected in buſi- 


neſs 
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neſs or ſociety. Confident that theſe diſ- 
poſitions will have a neceſſary influence 
over their conduct, he is enabled to improve 
his knowledge of their characters to his own 
intereſt, and the benefit of the community. 
Has he diſcovered a perſon to be ſincere, 
upright, and benevolent? Perſuaded, that 
his conduct will correſpond to his princi- 
ples, he intruſts him with his ſecrets, his 
property, his concerns. Has he detected 
the unprincipled character of another? Con- 
vinced, that a corrupt tree cannot bring 
* forth good fruit, he confides nothing to 
his charge. Has he learned; that a perſon 
is iraſcible and vindictive? He is careful 
not to offend him. Does he know another 
to be capricious, and unſteady ? He repoſes 
little confidence in his promiſes, nor is he 
much alarmed by his threats, —Has he, in 
general, acquired an accurate knowledge of 
the predominant paſſions, and characteriſtic 
tempers of thoſe, with whom he is con- 
nected ? This knowledge ſerves as a guide 
for the direction of his conduct, as depen- 
dent on theirs; and being enabled to an- 
ticipate, with moral certainty, how they 
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will behave in given circumſtances, he re- 
gulates and arranges. his own actions ac- 
cordingly. And, in fact, ſuch is our mu- 
tual dependence, as Mr. Hume juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that there is ſcarce a ſingle action 


performed, without ſome reference to the 


actions of others. But were ther conduct, 
under the direction of no definite principles, 
and governed by no fixed laws, aſcertainable 
by experience, human foreſight would be 


impoſſible, and all n of the world 


Auſeleſs. 


A Neceſſarian believes, that virtue and 
vice reſide, not in the will, but in the Heart; 
and that every action, whether good or bad, 
is the reſult of the predominating ſentiments 
and affections. Hence, to correct a vice, 
or generate a virtuous conduct, he addreſſes 
himſelf to the underſtanding and the affec- 
tions, —He knows, that, if he can convince 
the judgment, that a certain mode of action 
is proper and obligatory, and can eſtabliſh 
the aſcendancy of thoſe principles, with 
which that mode of on is connected, 

then 
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then a permanent adherence to that con- 
duct will be the neceſſary conſequence, 


Moral culture, indeed, if attempted on 
any other principle, than that of Neceſſity, 
would be abſolutely impoſſible; and did. 
not Libertarians themſelves admit in prac- 
tice, what they deny in ſpeculation, in or- 
der to correct or improve the conduct of 
others, they would not addreſs, as they in- 
variably do, the reaſon or the affections, but 
the elf determining will. Conſiſtently with 
their ſyſtem, they ſhould addreſs this power 
only as ſupreme and uncontroulable; yet, 
on the contrary, we always find them at- 
tempting to convince the underſtanding, 
and to conciliate the heart; a clear proof, 
that, even in their judgment, the ſtate of 
mind entirely governs the determinations of 
the will. But, if the Libertarian hypo- 
theſis were adopted as a principle of action, 
moral culture would be at an end; and 
virtue and vice annihilated. The exhorta- 
tions and inſtructions of the preceptor, the 
parent, and the Chriſtian orator, now ſo 
highly beneficial and important, would be 

G g 2 loſt 
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loſt to mankind. —The Theologian and the 
Moraliſt would abandon their labours—per- 


ſuaded, that everyattempt to govern a power, 
over which neither reaſon, nor the affec- 


tions, had any controul, would prove abor- 
tive, | 


If it is aſked, why theſe effects are not 
produced, fince the major part of mankind 
are in principle Libertarians; I anſwer, 
that their creed and their actions are, in this 
reſpect, directly repugnant. They profeſs 
to believe, that the conduct of man, as a 
moral agent, is dependent ſolely on the de- 
terminations of the will; when, at the ſame 
time, they practically acknowledge, that his 
actions are governed by his ſentiments, ap- 
petites, and affections, or in general terms, 
by his ſtate of mind, or his views of good 
and evil. 


It has been the loud and inceſſant cry of 
our opponents, that Neceſſity, as a practical 
ſyſtem, is fraught with principles highly 
injurious to the character of the Deity, and 


fatal to the virtue and happinefs of man- 
1 
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kind. They have exhibited our hypotheſis 
to the world, as an object worthy of repro- 
bation and abhorrence, and pronounce thoſe, 
who take the liberty to defend it, to be ene- 
mies to truth, to religion, and morality. 


A more groundleſs prejudice, I venture 
to ſay, was never conceived ; and I take 
upon me to affirm, that the hypotheſis of 
Neceſſity, ſo far from being chargeable 
with any conſequences, dangerous to the 
intereſts of piety and virtue, is that ſyſtem, 
which is beſt calculated to promote and 
eſtabliſh the prevalence of both. Its direct 
and immediate tendency, is by exalting our 
view from the operation of ſubordinate 
cauſes to the great cauſe of all, to render 
the Deity the chief object of our attention 
and regard, and to impreſs the mind with 
an habitual ſenſe of his ſupreme government 
and continual agency. | | 


A Neceſſarian beholds, in every event that 
befalls him, the hand of God. He regards 
it, not only as permitted, but as predeter- 
mined by an infinitely wiſe and benevolent 
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Being, who, in all his diſpenſations, con- 
ſults the good and happineſs of his crea- 
tures, To him the Deity is truly all in all. 
Every evil, which exiſts in the world, whe- 
ther moral or phyſical, he believes to be the 
appointment of his wiſdom and goodneſs, 
for the production of great and univerſal 
happineſs. Is there any impiety in this ſen- 
timent? Ts there any thing injurious to the 
character of the Supreme Being, in think- 
ing, that all things are entirely under his di- 
rection? That the human will is the ſub- 
ject of his government? That abſolute evil 


does not exiſt under his adminiſtration ? and 
that ſin and death, ſorrow and pain, are 
modes of the Divine government, for the 


accompliſhment of his wiſe and gracious 
purpoſes ? Does any man dare to- queſtion 
the goodneſs of the Deity, becauſe he in- 
flicts phyſical evils ? becauſe, in his provi- 
dence, he ſends diſeaſe, poverty, or death, 
in the production of which calamities, no 
human creature had any concern? No.— 


Why then ſhould it be deemed an imputa- 


tion on his benevolence, to ſuppoſe, that he 
e the agency of moral beings, and 
| governs 
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governs their wills in ſuch a manner, as to 
produce theſe or fimilar calamities ? Provi- 
dence ſometimes, by what we may call natural, 
though extraordinary viſitations, ſuch as 
earthquake, thunder, hurricane—reduces a 
man from affluence to poverty; or by the 
ſtroke of death, bereaves him of thoſe, with 
whom he is connected by endearing ties. 
Does any man impeach the goodneſs of God 
on this account; or pronounce the ſyſtem 
impious, which aſcribes theſe events to his 
immediate appointment ? No.—Why then 
ſhould Neceſſity be held forth as blaſphe- 
mous, becauſe it fuppoſes, that he employs 
not the operation of phy/ical, but moral 
cauſes, for the production of preciſely the 
very fame effects? For my part, I cannot 
ſee, why that hypotheſis, which aſcribes to 
the Deity the ordination of phyſical cauſes, 
to produce phyſical evils, ſhould be deemed 
ſo honourable to his character, while that, 
which aſcribes to him the ordination of 
moral cauſes alſo, for preciſely the ſame end, 
ſhould be regarded as impious. 
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Libertarians and their opponents will 
concur in ſaying, that the death of Czfar 
was an event, which the Deity ſaw neceſ- 
fary for the accompliſhment of certain good 
purpoſes ; otherwiſe it cannot be imagined, 
that he would haye ſuffered it to take place. 
Now, I can ſee no difference, as far as the 
character of the Supreme Being is concerned, 
whether we ſuppoſe, that he commiſſioned 
a fatal diſtemper to terminate his exiſtence, 
or that he inſpired a volition into the breaſts 
of the conſpirators, to produce preciſely the 
ſame effect. On the former hypotheſis, he 
inflicts the evil himſelf; and on the latter, | 
he employs the ſubordinate miniſtry of a 
few moral agents to effectuate the event. 
Vet 4 Libertarian would contend, that the 
one is perfectly conſiſtent, and the other 
irreconcileable with the infinite goodneſs of 
the Deity; ; thou gh the effect, in both caſes, 
is equally aſcribable to his ſupreme agency; 
this being the only difference, that in the 
former inſtance, he employs a phyſical, in 
the latter, a moral cauſe, | 


But 
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But enough, in my apprehenſion, has 
been already faid, to vindicate the goodneſs 
of the Deity, on the Neceſſarian hypotheſis, 
I return, therefore, to obſerye, that the doc- 
trine of Neceſlity fixes the attention on the 
Divine Being, as the author of all events. 
It tends to impreſs the mind with the idea 
of him above every other being, and to fill 
the foul with his continual preſence.—It 
preſents him to the mental eye in every ſur- 
rounding object, and points to his hand, as 
the efficient of every action. A regard to 
the Divine adminiſtration, a conviction of his 
continual dependence on Providence, with 
a ſenſe of his obligations to the bounty of 
Heaven, muſt be, to every N ſeceſſarian, 
conſiſtently with his hypotheſis, the leading 
and predominant ſentiments in his breaſt. 
He regards himſelf and his fellow-creatures, 
as merely inſtruments i in the hands of God, 
for the completion of his wiſe and benevo- 
lent deſigns ; and as infallibly directed to 
thoſe means, which will moſt effectually 
conduce to their ultimate felicity. And 
how pleaſing is the conviction, that his hap- 
pineſs is not left to depend on the capri- 


cious 
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cious determinations of his own will—on 
bis own weak and feeble exertions ; but is 
. irreverſibly ſecured to him, by the eternal 
and immutable counſels of Infinite wiſdom, 
and Almighty power. How ſuperior is the 
Joy he thence derives, to that which reſults 
from a belief in merely the permiſion of 
events. A Neceſſarian knows, that the 
beſt poſſible means are predetermined, for 
accompliſhing his greateſt poſſible happineſs, 
A Libertarian has the negative conſolation. 
to think, that he will only not be permitted 
to do that, which is repugnant to his good 
— The one is an animating conviction, the 
other is comparatively cold and lifeleſs. 
And is not that ſyſtem moſt conducive to 
the promotion of pious and devout affec- 
tions, which impreſſes moſt forcibly a ſenſe 
of our obligations to the Deity, which 
teaches us to reſt no where ſhort of his Su- 
preme and All-ruling Providence, to refer 
all things to his appointment, and to have 
him chiefly in all our thoughts. — This is 
the immediate tendency of Neceflity ; and 
that ſpirit, which it breathes is what diſtin- 
guiſhed, in the moſt eminent degree, the 
Eg characters 
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characters of thoſe, whom the ſacred pages 
recommend to our imitation, 


The hypotheſis of Neceflity is not only 
moſt favourable to the cultivation of pious 
and devout affections, but is likewiſe pecu- 
liarly conſoling in the hour of diſtreſs. 
Hence it naturally promotes a ſpirit of pa- 
tience, contentment, and reſignation.—A 
Neceſſarian, by regarding all events as pre- 
determined by infinite wiſdom and un- 
changeable goodneſs, is enabled to bear the 
evils of life with fortitude and compoſure. 
If he ſuffers either from the injuſtice or 
imprudence of others, nay, if his own guilt 
or indiſcretion has involved him in diſtreſs, 
he derives great conſolation from the belief, 
that theſe ſufferings are the appointment of 
a wiſe and benevolent Parent, who, in all 
his diſpenſations, conſults the happineſs of 
his offspring. Perſuaded, that no event can 
befall him, unleſs ordained by the Author of 
his being; perſuaded alſo, that every cala- 
mity, with which he is viſited, will produce 
a greater degree of happineſs, than he could 
otherwiſe have enjoyed, while he feels the 

ſtroke 
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ſtroke, which Providence inflicts, he com- 
forts himſelf with the conviction, that he 
is humbled, only to be exalted, and ſorrows, 
only that he may rejoice. This conſola- 
tion does not belong to the doctrine of 
Liberty; 


It has been ſaid, indeed, that the con- 
viction of the. Deity's permitting no evil, 
but.ſuch as is conducive to our advantage, 
is equally ſatisfactory and ſaothing to the 
mind ; and that a Libertarian may enjoy as 
great comfort from this perſuaſion, as a Ne- 
ceflarian from his belief in ordination or ap- 
pointment.— The Divine preſcience being 
admitted, this poſition is, in ſome meaſure, 
juſt... I ſay, in ſome meaſure ; for a belief 
in the permiſſion of calamitous events, as 
ſubſervient to our good, is by no means ſo 
conſolatory to the afflicted ſpirit, as the 
conviction, that they are ordarned by Infinite 
Wiſdom for our improvement and happi- 


neſs. But the foreknowledge of the Deity, 


and man's free agency, are wholly incom- 
patible. Either the ong, or the other, muſt 
be renounced. If man is philoſophically 

_ i free, 
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free, the Deity cannot foreſee his actions, 
and cannot, therefore, be faid to permit 
them. The foreknowledge of the Deity 
being excluded, which is the only tolerably 
conſiſtent ſcheme of the oppoſite hypotheſis, 
then it is evident, that calamity is robbed of 
its beſt, and in ſome caſes, of its only con- 
ſolation. 


I am, I ſhall ſuppoſe; involved in want 
and abſolute dependence, by the malignity 
or imprudence of a perſon, with whom I 
have been connected. In what ſenſe can 
it be faid, that the Deity permitted this 
event to befall me, when, by the hypotheſis, 
he did not foreſee it? Or where, in this 
caſe, is my conſolation ? My only comfort 
is—that now, as the calamity has overtaken 
me, the Deity will be pleaſed to continue it, 
no longer, than is ſubſervient to my good. 


Beſides, ' there are many evils, which 
may reſult from the agency of man, and 
were, therefore, not foreſeen, from which 
Omnipotence itſelf, without a miracle, could 
not deliver us. In this caſe, no conſolation 

is 
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is left fo the ſufferer, but the hope, that 
Infinite goodneſs will enable him to bear his 
afflictions with patience. If the hand of 
an aſſaſſin rob me of a friend, the loſs is ir- 
recoverable ; nor can my ſorrow be alle- 
viated by the animating reflection, that the 
calamity is intended for either my preſent, 
or my ultimate' advantage; for what the 
Deity did not foreſee, he could not deſign 
for the promotion of my happineſs. My 
only conſolation is, that the Deity will, as 
far as poſſible, compenſate my Ioſs, or that 
his goodneſs will be pleaſed to ſupport me 
under it, —But is it certain, that I can en- 
Joy even this conſolation ? Or can I indulge 
the hope, in every ſuffering which I may 
be called upon to bear, that the Deity, if 
he ſees fit, will remove the calamity. By 
no means: the doctrine of Liberty robs me 
of this conſolation alſo. I may be ſub- 
jected to many misfortunes, from which, 
not even Infinite power itſelf, conſiſtently 
with the Libertarian hypotheſis, could ever 
extricate me. For I can conceive no other 
way, in which this deliverance can be et- 
fectuated, but either by a miraculous inter- 

poſition, 
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poſition, on which hypotheſis free agency 
has no concern, or by the mediation of hu- 
man agents, agreeably to what is called na- 


tural means, 


Now, whatever agents the Deity may em- 
ploy to accompliſh my deliverance, it is 
certain he muſt apply to their minds ſuch 
motives, as will neceſſarily incline them to 
relieve me or ſuch motives as they may 
reſiſt. If the latter poſition is maintained, 
which is the doctrine of Liberty, then it 
follows, that, as they may overcome theſe 
motives, my deliverance may not take place, 
and the power of Omnipotence itſelf be diſ- 
appointed. It follows, that I may remain 
in my preſent ſtate of diſtreſs, till ſome one 
or other ſhall be pleaſed to yield to thoſe 
motives, which the Deity applies. to his 
will, to induce him to relieve me. How 
long it may be, before this takes place, if 
ever it does take place, I am uncertain ; ſo 
that, conſiſtently with this hypotheſis, 1 
have not even the conſolation to think, that 
Infinite power itſelf can extricate me from 
my calamity, without a miracle. If Liber- 

in tarians 
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tarians ſhould here reject the reſiſtibility of 
motives, they ſo far renounce the ſyſtem of 
Liberty: for, if the Deity imparts to the 
motives, which he applies to the will, ſuch 
force, as irreſiſtibly to produce a volition to 
deliver me, then it is obvious, that my de- 
liverer is not a free, but a neceſſary agent. 


A Neceflarian, on the other hand, derives 
from his belief unſpeakable conſolation in 
the hour of diftreſs. . He knows that the 
calamity, under which he labours, was not 
merely foreſeen and permitted, but alfo ap- 
pointed by Infinite goodneſs, for the ad- 
vancement of his happineſs. He knows 
that, whenever the Deity ſhall ſee meet to 
remove it, as the hearts of all men are in 
his hands, and all nature obedient to his 
will, and ſubject to his authority, he will 
then employ ſuch means, as cannot fail to 
effectuate his deliverance. He knows, that 
the freedom 'of man cannot diſappoint his 
+ counſels; and that, when the evil itſelf was 
predetermined, the means alſo were preor- 
dained, which, in due time, ſhould remove 
the calamity, Hence he is enabled to ſuſ- 

tain 
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| tain his misfortunes with tranquillity and 
fortitude, ever bearing in mind, that no 
diſaſter or misfortune can befal him, with- 
out the appointment of the Deity, and that 
every evil he ſuffers, will, under his admi- 


niſtration, infallibly produce greater happi- 
neſs, than he could have — nen 


The ſyſtem of Neceſſity is Aſo friendly 
to benevolence and humility of ſpirit, tend- 
ing to ſuppreſs envy, pride, and reſentment. 
A Libertarian, when he ſuffers from the 
malignity of others, can ſcarce avoid indulg- 
ing ſentiments of revenge. He regards the 
act, by which he is injured, as that ſolely 
of the offender. To him, therefore, his 
attention is chiefly, if not entirely, directed. 
He believes, that the Deity permitted the 
injury to be done; but the malignant in- 
tention, with the act itſelf, he refers 
wholly to the agent. Thus confining 
his view to the immediate, as the only 
author of his ſuffering, he will naturally 
be led to hate the man, as well as prompted 
to revenge the offence. He may indeed 
conſider with himſelf, that the evil in- 

H h flicted 
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flicted on him by the malice of his ene- 
my, was permitted by the Deity for his ad- 
vantage; but ſtill this will not, in the ſmall- 
eſt degree, mitigate his indignation, or ſoften 
his feelings againſt the offender, to whom 
alone he aſcribes the injury, and in whoſe 
conduct he perceives nothing but malignity 
and violence. 35 


A Neceſſarian, on the contrary, beholds, 
in every evil 'which is inflicted on him 
by a fellow-creature, the agency of a ſupe- 
rior being. He regards his enemy as purely 
an inſtrument in the hand of God, for ef- 
fectuating his wiſe and benevolent defigns. 
He aſcribes to him immediately a malevolence 
of heart; but he aſcribes it much in the 
ſame ſenſe, as he would attribute a noxious 
quality to an inferior creature, or an inani- 
mate ſubſtance, For he conſiders, that 
every principle, every motive, in the mind 
of the offender, was given him by bis 
Maker, and is entirely directed by him in 
its operation: he conſiders, that the paſ- 
fion which prompted to the deed, was the 
inſpiration of the Divine Being ; hence his 
reſentment againſt the individual naturally 

| ſabſides, 
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ſubſides, and his attention is diverted from 
him to the ſupreme cauſe of his calamity. 


In this cau/e he beholds Infinite wiſdom, 
combined with unchangeable benevolence, 
inflicting evil, only to produce a greater 
good. He beholds the Deity, for wiſe ends, 
ordaining moral, as well as phyſical cauſes, 
for the production of ſuffering ; and firmly 
perſuaded of his Infinite benevolence, he 
believes, that every evil, which the Supreme 
Being inflicts upon him, by the mediation 
of a moral agent, will terminate in his real 
and permanent advantage. Viewing, there- 
fore, every injury done to him by a fellow- 
creature, as the ordination of God, in whoſe 
hand the agent 1s but an inſtrument, he 
cannot, conſiſtently with his principles, in- 
dulge any ſentiments of hatred or revenge 
againſt the immediate and ſecondary author 
of that injury; while, at the ſame time, 
he is convinced, that the Supreme Diſpoſer 
of all events, in all his diſpenſations, conſults 
only his intereſt and happineſs. Thus, on 
the hypotheſis of Neceſſity, revenge and 
hatred ſhould have no place; ard were the 
Hh 2 prin- 
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principles of this ſyſtem to be duly im- 
preſſed, and accompanied with their proper 
and natural effect, theſe malignant paſſions, 
would be baniſhed for ever from the human 
breaſt. That the doctrine of Neceſſity does 
not produce this happy effect on the minds 
of all thoſe, who are convinced of its truth, 
is no juſter objection to the doctrine itſelf, 
than the immoral lives of many Chriſtians, 
and the imperfect characters of the beſt, can 
be conſidered as an argument 7 8 our 
religion. 


It was the conviction, that all events are 
determined by the Deity, and that human 
agents are merely inſtruments in his hands, 
which prompted in Joſeph that expreſſion 
of piety and benevolence, which is ſo juſtly 
admired : © Be not grieved, ſaid he, © nor 
«* angry with yourſelves, that ye ſold me 
*« hither, for God did ſend me before you 
© to preſerve life. It was not you, who 
* ſent me hither—but God.” 


It has been faid, indeed, that this addreſs 


of Joſeph to his brethren was not deſigned 
| to 
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to refer the circumſtances of his exile and 
ſervitude to the will of the Supreme Be- 
ing, as the primary author of theſe events, 
but intended merely to ſoothe their ſpirits, 
by diverting their attention from the crime 
they had committed, to the conſequences 
which it had produced ; while, at the ſame 
time, the guilt was to be conſidered as en- 
tirely theirs, and its happy effects aſcribed 
to the Deity. 


To this opinion I cannot aſſent; for theſe 
reaſons: 1ſt, The plain and obvious con- 
ſtruction of the words, conveys a different 
meaning. It was not you, who ſent me 
* hither, but God.” —2dly, There is no 
neceſſity for reſorting to any other interpre- 
tation, than the paſlage itſelf naturally ſug- 
geſts, unleſs it be to favour the hypotheſis 
of Liberty. But to aſſign a meaning foreign 
to the clear and preciſe import of the terms, 
in order to reconcile them with a precon- 
ceived ſyſtem of opinions, is to pervert the 
Janguage, and miſrepreſent the ſentiments 
of the Patriarch.—3dly, It is acknowledged 
by all, that the deſign of Joſeph's addreſs to 

Hh 3 his 
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his brethren was to calm their agitated 
ſpirits. If this was its object, the clear and 
obvious meaning of the paſſage, as a Neceſ- 
farian underſtands it, is ſurely more conſonant 


with the intention of the ſpeaker than the 


ſenſe, which, for the reaſons I have now 
aſſigned, I am inclined to reject, 


I conceive, therefore, that his intention 
being to rclieve his brethren from that 
agony of mind which he ſaw overwhelmed 
them, he for this purpoſe aſſured them, that 
the circumſtances which occaſioned their 
ſorrow, were the appointment of the 
Deity, that to him only were aſcribable his 
exile and his ſervitude, and that hey were 
merely inſtruments in his hand, acting by 
his ordination, and accompliſhing the coun- 
ſels of his wiſe and gracious Providence, 


Dr. Blair, in his ſermon on the character 
of Joſeph, has put a different conſtruction 
on the words of the Patriarch, and interprets 
them in a manner conſiſtent with the fa- 
vourite hypotheſis of Liberty, He conſiders 
the crime to have been entirely theirs, and 


the conſequences reſulting from it to be 
aſcribable 
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aſcribable to the Deity. The ſentiment of 
Joſeph, he obſerves, is to be regarded as a 
colour, which his generous humanity 
prompted him to throw on the conduct of 


his brethren. 


If Joſeph's addreſs is to be thus under- 
ſtood, the Doctor's reflections, I apprehend, 
are impertinent. Either his interpretation 
is erroneous, or his remarks are inappli- 
cable. 


« A perſon,” ſays he, of low and 

* and vulgar mind, looking back on the 
e paſt events of his life, would have aſcribed 
ce all the adverſity he had ſuffered to the 
ce perverſe treatment of his brethren.” Per- 
mit me to aſk, Sir, if the guilt was entirely 
theirs, if the Deity did not preordain their 
volition to ſell him, if he merely remedied 
the evil, and counteracted their deſign, why 
are they not to be regarded as the ſole cauſes 
of his calamity ? I can ſee no other author, 
no other agents, to whom his baniſhment 
can be aſcribed ; nor do I conceive, how any 
Libertarian, who ſays that the guilt was 
H h 4 wholly 
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wholly theirs, can avoid attributing his exile 
to them only. He proceeds to obſerve, 
(page 330) that ſuch as confine their atten- 
tion to ſecond cauſes, © are inſolent in proſ- 
te perity, becauſe they diſcern nothing higher 
ce than their own abilities, and in adverſity 
ce they are peeviſh and unforgiving ; becauſe 
* they have no object on which to fix their 
e view, but the conduct of men, who have 
* acted as their enemies.” 


But, if my actions reſult intirely from 
my own free will, and if whatever befalls 
me is not the appointment of the Deity, 
but the effect of my own volitions, or 
thoſe of others, why am I not to aſcribe m 
proſperity to myſelf, or them excluſively ? 
If another injures me, and if the action was 
wholly and truly his, on whom but the 
agent can I fix my view, as the author of 
that injury? And if I ſhould look beyond 
his agency, and behold the Deity educing 


good from evil, I cannot regard the offen- 


der with greater equanimity or leſs hatred, 
becauſe his malignant purpoſes have been 
counteracted by a ſuperior power, any more 
than I ſhould think him leſs guilty who 

deſigned 
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deſigned to aſſaſſinate me, but failed in the 
attempt, 


* He who refers all to God,” fays he, 
ce dwells, if we may ſo ſpeak, in that 
* higher ſphere, where motion begins; he 
* is ſubject to fewer ſhocks and concuſ- 
« fions, and is only carried along by the 
c motion of the univerſe, His mind lies 
open to every relieving thought, and is 
« inclined to every ſuggeſtion of generoſity. 
« He is diſpoſed to ſay with Joſeph, © it 
* was not you who ſent me hither, but 
God:“ with David, * it is the Lord, 
let him do what ſeemeth him good :” 
* and with a greater perſonage than either of 
* thoſe,” © the cup which my father hath 
given me, ſhall I not drink it?“ 


This is preciſely the character, and theſe 
the ſentiments of a Neceſſarian, whoſe views 
are exalted above this terreſtrial ball, to the 
great original, and firſt cauſe of all exiſtence, 
and of every change of being. But can 
theſe be the ſentimeats, or this the condition 
of a man, ] whoſe views muſt be fixed 
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chiefly on ſubordinate agents? who conſiders 
his ſtate as reſulting from his own, or the 
volitions of others ? and who aſcribes every 
evil inflicted on him by a fellow creature to 
the immediate author of it, as if folely the 
effect of his free will? For, if the guilt of 
any action be, as Libertarians ſay, entirely 


the agent's, then it follows, that the action 


alſo muſt be entirely his. 


« He looks,” continues the Doctor, 
ce uon the whole of his preſent life as part 
« of a great plan, which is carried on under 
* the direction of heaven. In this plan 
« he views men as acting their ſeveral parts, 
* and contributing to his good or evil. 
« But their parts he conſiders as ſubordi- 
* nate ones ; which, though they may juſtly 
* merit his affection, and may occaſionally 
* call forth his reſentment, yet afford no 
* proper foundation to violent or malig- 
e nant paſſions. He looks upon bad men, 
* as only the rod, with which the Almighty 
* chaſtens ; like the peſtilence, the earth- 
% quake, or the ſtorm.” 


If 
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If the ſentiments of a Neceflarian wre 
ever expreſſed with accuracy and elegance, it 
is in the paſſage I have now cited. The 
language here employed, and the ſpirit it 
breathes, are eminently irreconcileable with 
the doctrine of philoſophical liberty. They 
are conſiſtent with no other ſyſtem than 
what a Neceſſarian maintains, who, in all 
events, ſees primarily the hand of God, and 
believes, that wicked men are merely ſubor- 
dinate agents, acting by the appointment of 
heaven, and producing evils, like the whirl- 


wind or the tempeſt, only to bring forth a 
calmer and brighter day. 


I faid, that the doctrine of Neceſſity 
tends alſo to ſuppreſs pride. A Libertarian 
aſcribes much to h:m/e/f, but little to the 
Deity. His actions he conceives to be en- 
tirely his own. Hence, if he has attained 
a ſuperiority of condition, —if he is diſtin- 
guiſhed by either higher rank, greater fortune, 
or profounder knowledge, he will be natural- 
ly diſpoſed to indulge ſentiments of pride, 


vanity, and arrogance. Regarding the pre- 


eminence, at which he had arrived, as 
ole 
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ſolely his own acquirement, and as the 
effect of his own wiſdom and induſtry, he 


Will be inclined to value himſef on his ſu- 


perior merit, and exult in the ſucceſs which 
has attended his exertions. — Theſe ſenti- 


ments of pride and vanity ſeem indeed to be, 


in a great meafure, inſeparable from a belief 
in the doctrine of Philoſophical Liberty: 
for on this hypotheſis there can exiſt no 
other check to reſtrain their predominance, 
but the conviction that all human greatneſs 
is of uncertain duration, and that in the eye 
of infinite Majeſty, it is nothing. But 
this conviction, if ever preſent to the mind, 
ſo as to operate at all, will have but feeble 
influence on thoſe who are clated with high 
ideas of their own excellence, and who, 
agreeably to the general character of pride 
and vanity, are more inclined to compare 
themſelves with their inferiors, than with 
ſuch as are either their equals or their ſu- 
periors. 


I would not, however, be underſtood, as 
affirming, that pride and vanity neceſſarily 
reſult from a belief in the doctrine of Philo- 
ſophical 
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ſophical Liberty, or that every Libertarian, 
who has attained to a ſuperiority of condition, 
muſt be, or invariably is, characteriſed by 
theſe paſſions : but I think it undeniable, 
that the more we- attribute to ourſelves, 
when ſucceſs has attended our purſuits, the 
more liable we are to become proud and 
arrogant: for pride and vanity always ori- 
ginate in extravagant conceptions of our 
own merit. 


If a Libertarian ſhould reply, that his 
hypotheſis tends to repreſs theſe paſſions, 
as it aſcribes the powers of body and mind, 
which are eſſential to all our acquiſitions, 
to the goodneſs of the Deity, I anſwer, 
that, as long as it is maintained, that the 
exerciſe of theſe powers is entirely our own, 
and independent on the Deity, pride and 
vanity will be the natural attendants of ac- 
quired ſuperiority. 


A Neceſſarian, on the contrary, believes 
himſelf to be, in no reſpect, either better 
or worſe than his Creator has made him. 
He ſays to himſelf, © what have I, which 

J have 
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J have not received? or am I any thing 
s elſe, than the Deity has formed me ? Am 
5 I diſtinguiſhed from others by any ſupe- 
* riority ? I have no cauſe to boaſt: every 
« acquirement I have, every conſtitutional 
c excellence I poſſeſs, is to be aſcribed to the 
« Author of my being, and the conduct 
% which raiſed me to whatever eminence I 
have attained, was predetermined and di- 
& rected by his wiſdom and goodneſs.” Has 
he done an act of benevolence to a fellow- 
creature? He aſſumes no merit. He knows, 
that the powers by Which he was enabled to 
perform the act, were the gift of God; and 
that the motive, which induced him to ex- 
erciſe theſe, for the benefit of another, was 
the inſpiration of his ſpirit. Is he rich and 
proſperous? His principles forbid every ſen- 
timent of vanity.— He believes, that it is 
God only who maketh rich, and maketh 
* poor.” Is he, in ſhort, ſuperior to the 


bulk of mankind, either in fortune, under- 
ſtanding, virtue, or in any one quality na- 
tural or acquired? He knows, that every cir- 
cumſtance, in his external condition, every 


intellectual and moral endowment he poſ- 
ſeſles, 
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ſeſſes, with the exerciſe thereof, every ſenti- 
ment of his underſtanding, every emotion of 
his heart, with every word and every action, 
are his but immediately, and are primarily 
and virtually the gifts of nature the appoint- 
ments of heaven. This conviction, if duly - 
impreſſed, and ever preſent to the mind, 
cannot fail to check every emotion of pride, 
vanity, and ſelf-conceit. It deſtroys the 
ea of perſonal underived merit, which is 
ſo apt to inflate the mind, with theſe unbe= 
coming and hateful paſſions. 


It may be ſaid, that Neceſlity, in the 
ſame proportion that it ſuppreſſes arrogance, 
extinguiſhes alſo every ſentiment of remorſe; 
and that if a perſon has no reaſon to be 
elated by any acquired ſuperiority, as no- 
thing he poſſeſſes, can be juſtly called his 
own attainment, ſo, on the other hand, 
there is no cauſe, why he ſhould feel any 
ſhame or compunction for a vicious conduct, 
as that conduct was predetermined and un- 
avoidable. 


3 5 It 
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It is doubtleſs true, that a Neceſſarian, 
conſiſtently with his principles, cannot feel 
that remorſe, which is founded in the con- 


viction, that he has acted immorally, and 
might have acted otherwiſe; but by a law 


of his nature, he feels pain from that ſtate 


of mind, which is connected with a vicious 
conduct. This law may be ſuſpended, but 
it cannot be deſtroyed. As pain accompa- 
nies a diſeaſed body, ſo anguiſh is the con- 
comitant of a diſtempered ſoul ;—and this 
anguiſh will operate like remorſe, as a ſti- 
mulus to correct that diſpoſition or temper 
of mind, which is the immediate cauſe of 
it. He is ſenſible alſo of that uneafineſs 
and inquietude of ſpirit, which is connected 
with the conviction, that his ſtate of mind 
was ſuch at the time of action, as if not re- 
formed, will neceſſarily terminate in future 
puniſhment, and perhaps ſubje& him, at 
preſent, to contempt, infamy, and the chaſ- 
tiſement of human laws. And a deſire to 
avoid theſe evils, will as powerfully incline 
him to corre& his temper, as that remorſe, 
which is accompanied with a belief, that 
he might have acted otherwiſe, If a perſon 

has 
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has fallen into any misfortune, not by any 
miſconduct of his own, but merely by acci- 
dent, though he knows, that he could not, 
by any precaution, have avoided; what is 
paſt, will he not be careful afterwatds to 
ſhun the cauſe of that misfortune—nay, as 
careful, as if he believed, that it reſulted 
from his own imprudence or criminality ? 
Experience proves the fact. And the only dif- 
ference between the ſentiments of Neceſſa- 
rians and their opponents, on this point, is 
ſimply this: A Libertarian looks back on a 
paſt error with regret and compunction, 
knowing that, if it is not repented of, and 
his temper corrected, he will be puniſhed, 
if not here, moſt certainly hereafter. He 
believes, at the ſame time, that he might 
have avoided the tranſgreſſion, and that he 
was in duty bound to avoid it ; hence he 
feels pain, that he did not do, what he con- 
ceives he might and ought to have done. 
A Neceſſarian, in ſimilar circumſtances, re- 
grets that his ſtate of mind was ſuch, as to 
lead to an action, not only either imme- 
diately or eventually unfriendly to his own 
real happineſs, but likewiſe adverſe to the 

I 1 hap- 
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happineſs of others. He cannot indeed re- 
proach himſelf, with having done what he 
might have avoided; but he feels pain, that 
he ſhould have been inſtrumental in the 
production of infelicity. 


If it is aſked, why a Neceſſarian ſhould 
be in the leaſt diſquieted, by the recollection 


of a treſpaſs, when he knows, that this treſ- 


paſs was unavoidable, and that it was even 
neceflary for the general good, I might an- 
ſwer the query, by propoſing another, name- 
ly, Why ſhould a Libertarian feel any re- 
morſe at the remembrance of any immoral 
act, when he knows, that the act itſelf in- 
dicated no principle of mental depravity ? 


But I obſerve, that, though a Neceſſa- 
rian, conſiſtently with his principles, ſhould 
feel no uneaſineſs on the recollection of any 
paſt error, and ſhould be an entire ſtranger 
to that remorſe, which is accompanied with 
the belief, that the action was virtually his 
own; yet, from the conſtitution of our na- 
ture, or more probably from the influence 


of habit, this compunction is, in a greater 


Or 
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or leſs degree, unavoidable, In the early 
period of life, before reaſon is ſufficiently 
matured, we ſeldom or never exalt our views 
beyond immediate and ſecondary cauſes. We 
refer our actions entirely to ourſelves. When 
our minds become more expanded, and our 
underſtandings more vigorous, we diſcover 
our error, and are then convinced, that we 
are only ſubordinate agents, acting by Divine 
direction; and that all our actions are im- 
mediately only to be aſcribed to ourſelves. 
But this conviction, however juſtly found- 
ed, cannot be always preſent to the mind: 
it can only operate in the moment of cool 
and ſedate reflection. As our actions reſult 
immediately from our own agency, and as 
we have been long habituated to regard our 
conduct, as primarily and ultimately ours, 
we can ſcarce avoid, on the remembrance of 
any treſpaſs, eſpecially if a recent one, attri- 
buting it ſolely to our own free will, and 
hence feeling that remorſe, which is con- 
nected with the belief, that we are the ſole 
arbiters of all our actions. 


Iiz &« Such 
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“ Such are the influences,” fays Dr. 
Prieſtley, ** to which all mankind, without 
« diſtin&tion, are expoſed, that they neceſſa- 
te rily refer actions firſt of all to themſelves 
« and others; and it is a long time, before 
te they begin to conſider themſelves and 
Others, as inſtruments in the hands of a 
e ſuperior agent. Conſequently, the aſſo- 


* cjations, which refer actions to them- 


« ſelves, get ſo confirmed, that they are 
e never entirely obliterated, and therefore 
the common language and common feel- . 
© ings will be adapted to the limited and 
« imperfect, or rather erroneous view of 
« things.” | 


In ſhort, a Neceſſarian ſhould feel no re- 
morſe, no painful ſentiment, for any paſt 
action, as he knows it was neceſſary for 
general happineſs; but that elevation of 
mind, which is neceſſary to fix our view on 
the Deity, as th ſole author of all events, 
is a degree of perfection, which humanity 
can ſcarce attain. - Hence every Neceſſarian 
muſt feel more or leſs of that compunction, | 


which is founded in the conception, that every 


tranſgreſſion, 
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tranſgreſſion, which he may have commit- 
ted, was truly his own, and might have 
been avoided. And, though this propen- 
ſity to aſcribe our actions to ourſelves, be, 
in ſome degree, inſeparable from a Neceſſa- 
rian, and may be ſuppoſed, therefore, to 
generate pride, in the {ame proportion as ir 
produces remorſe ; yet, as Dr. Prieſtley 
juſtly obſerves, it will be always found, 
that the conviction, that God is the au- 
* thor of all good, will always, much more 
&« readily, take firm hold of the mind, than 
* the idea of his being likewiſe the Author 
* of all evil, though all evil ultimately ter- 
* minates in good, becauſe it requires more 
* ſtrength of mind to ſee and believe this.“ 
Hence the emotion of pride, or the aſcription 
of merit to ourſelves, on the performance of 
a good action, will not be fo lively, or fo 
common, as the ſentiment of compunction 
on the remembrance of a bad one, 


If it is objected, that the ſyſtem of Ne- 
ceſſity, therefore, involves principles not re- 
ducible to practice, and that the feelings of a 


Neceſſarian are generally at variance with 
113 the 
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the ſentiments of his underſtanding, I ans 
ſwer, that this objection is partly admitted, 
and readily grant, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impoſſible, for any Neceſſarian to 
act and think, at all times, conſiſtently with 
the firm convictions of his own mind. But 
this objection by no means invalidates the 
hypotheſis of Neceflity : for this is not the 
only inſtance, wherein our immediate feel- 
ings, perceptions, and eyen ſentiments, are 
inconſiſtent with the genuine convictions of 


our minds; nor the only one, wherein our 


conduct is irreconcileable with our þelief. 
And were Neceſſity to be rejected on this 
ground, there are few practical or ſpecula- 
tive truths, which Libertarians themſelves 
muſt not, on the ſame principle, renounce 
as falſe. The Philoſopher, in his cloſet, may 
correct the prejudices of education, the fal- 
lacies of ſenſe, and the ſuggeſtions of paſſion; 
he may exalt his views above the common 
conceptions of mankind, and diveſt himſelf 
of thoſe errors, which he has carly imbibed, 
and which general opinion, obvious appear- 
ances, or precipitate judgment, would till 


incline him to believe; —in ſhort, in the 


hour 
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hour of ſolitude and meditation, he may 
liſten to reaſon, and it only; but when he 
mixes with the world, he adopts common 
language, and thinks and acts like other 
men. 


The Neceſſarian may be convinced, that 
he ſhould feel no remorſe on the recollection 
of a vicious act; but ſtill he will find it very 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to diveſt himſelf 
entirely of this painful ſentiment. That his 
actions are his own 1s an idea, which has 
been long familiar to his mind: and though, 
in the hour of ſerious reflection, he may be 
fully convinced, that they are the appoint- 
ment of the Deity ;—yet, as he has been 
long accuſtomed to conſider himſelf as the 
ſole arbiter of his conduct, his actions being 
the immediate reſult of his volitions, and he 
himſelf their proximate and efficient cauſe, 
he can ſcarce avoid, in general, haying thoſe 
ſenſations with reſpe& to his conduct, of 
which others are conſcious in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances; but with this difference, that 
theſe ſenſations and emotions will be, in him, 
leſs lively, and that the ſentiment of ſelf- 
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approbation, on the performance of a good 
action, will be much weaker than that of 


remorſe, on the commiſſion of a bad one. 


If be is virtuous and happy, and reviews 
the means, which he has employed for the 


improvement of his heart, or the attainment 
of independence, he may, at the moment, 
feel ſome emotions of ſelf-congratulation ; 
for human nature is too weak to have our 
attention, at all times, fixed on the Deity. 
But na ſooner does he exalt his views above 
immediate cauſes—no ſooner does he behold 


the hand of a Superior Being, ordering 


every event in which his happineſs was 
concerned, and conducting him, ſtep by ſtep, 
to the condition, in which he is now placed, | 
than with fervent gratitude and profound 
humility, he exclaims, Not unto me, O 
Lord,, not unto me, but unto thy name 
« be all the praiſe.” This is a ſentiment, 
which no Libertarian can adopt, conſiſtently 


with his ſyſtem, nor ever feel in its full 
Force. It can be the ſentiment of Him only, 
in whom ef is entirely annihilated, and 
whoſe. ſoul, with every faculty he poſſeſſes, is 
wholly abſorbed in the agency of the Deity. 


On 
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On the other hand, if he is conſcious a 
any error, if he knows that he has yielded 
to his predominant evil propenſity, though 
he cannot upbraid himſelf for what is paſt, 
he bows ſuppliantly before the throne of 
heaven, and ardently implores the Father 
of his ſpirit to correct his temper, and fortify 
him againſt temptation. His prayers are 
addreſſed to the Deity, in the ſpirit of 
thankſgiving and devout reſignation, con- 
fident, that whatever has hitherto befallen 
him was predetermined for his good, and 
that eyery circumſtance in his future con- 
dition will likewiſe contribute to his ad- 
vantage; but he deprecates phyſical and 
moral evil, as enemies to his happineſs, on 
the ſame principle as a Libertarian depre- 
cates calamity of any kind, each being per- 
ſuaded, that, if his petition ſhould not be 
granted, the infliction of the immediate evil, 
vill promote his ultimate happineſs. 


But it may be aſked, Why ſhould a Neceſ- 
farian, who believes, that all things are unal- 
tcrably predetermined, addreſs any petitions 


tothe Deity? To this queſtion I anſwer thus: 
In 
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In whatever light we may view the duty of 
prayer, whether we regard it as merely in- 
ſtrumental, and as only ſubſervient to the 
improvement of our tempers, or if we believe 
it to be efficacious, in obtaining for our- 
ſelves and others, the bleſſings of Di- 
vine Providence, or in averting calamities, 
with which we are threatened, whatever 
may be our opinions in this reſpect, this 
general truth will be admitted, that prayer 
is a mean for the attainment of a certain end. 


Neceſſarians then, ſo far from maintain- 
ing an hypotheſis inconſiſtent with the 
uſe of means, affirm, on the contrary, that, 
if adequate means are not employed, the end 
deſired can never be attained. We believe, 
that the Deity has conſtituted the ſyſtem of 
human affairs in ſuch a manner, that our 
exertions are indiſpenſibly requiſite for the 
attainment of almoſt every bleſſing which he 
is pleaſed to confer. They are the channels, 
by which he chooſes to communicate his 
favours. 


Prayer is to be conſidered in this light : I 
regard it as a medium by which I may re- 
ceive 
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ceive certain benefits from the author of my 
being, and to obtain theſe, I practiſe this 
duty. If I believe that prayer is only uſeful, 
as tending to improve my heart, I practiſo it 
as merely an inſtrumental duty, and exerciſe 
myſelf therein, in order to meliorate my af- 
fections, and to eſtabliſh in my heart the 
principles of a virtuous conduct. If I be- 
lieve, that it will likewiſe avail. to obtain 
certain bleſſings, or to avert impending ca- 

lamities, I reſort to it for this purpoſe. In 
| ſhort, whatever may be the advantages, 
which I conceive may be derived from the 
obſervance of this duty, to procure. theſe 
advantages, I have recourſe to this pious 
and devout exerciſe ;—perſuaded that no end 
can be attained without the uſe of adequate 
means.—Prayer, therefore, I conſider as no 
wiſe incompatible with the hypotheſis of 
Neceſſity, to which hypotheſis this princi- 
ple is eſſential, that no effect can be pro- 
duced by any agent, but by the medium of 
a cauſe ſufficient to produce it. 


I conclude this eſſay, in defence of Philo- 
ſophical Neceſſity, with obſerving, that of 
2 all 
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all ſyſtems of opinion, this, in my appre- 
henſion, is the molt friendly to every pious 
and benevolent ſentiment, moſt conſolatory 
in the hour of diſtreſs, and beſt calculated 
to reconcile us to our condition; commu- 
nicating, at the ſame time, the moſt exalted 


ideas of the ſupreme Being, and of that 


ſyſtem of things, to which we belong. It 


is likewiſe ſupported by ſuch ſtrength of 


argument, as I conceive it impoſſible to 
overturn, When I look abroad into the 
world, and behold the numberleſs evils pre- 
valent around me, when I ſce diſeaſe, and 
ſorrow, and fin, and death, preying on the 


happineſs of the human race ; when I be- 


hold the paſſions of mankind giving birth 
to events which the ear tingles to liſten to; 
and when I conſider theſe as evils, which 


the Deity himſelf could not avoid permit- 


ting, without producing ſtill greater ones, I 


| feel a diſſatisfaction with my ſtate of being, 


and am prompted to think irreverently of 
the perfections of that God, whoſe creature 
I am, and under whole government I live. 


I feel too ſome emotions of indignation and 
reſentment againſt the immediate authors 


of 
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of theſe evils; and am tempted to with- 
hold from them thoſe offices of kindneſs 
and humanity which our relation to one 
another ſhould incline me to perform. But 
when I view every irregularity as the ap- 
pointment of infinite wiſdom and unlimited 
benevolence; when I confider the various 
evils, moral and phyſical, which exiſt in the 
preſent ſtate, not merely as permitted, becauſe 
unavoidable, but as preordained by an All- 
perfect Being, for the production of great 
and univerſal happineſs ; I feel my heart 
expand within me,—creation aſſumes a dif- 
ferent aſpect, - and I look up with content= 
ment, gratitude, and confidence to the Al- 
mighty Parent and Guardian of the univerſe, 
in whom I live, and move, and have my 
being. And, when in the courſe of Pro- 
vidence it comes to my lot to ſuffer any of 
the evils common to humanity, if I am 
either confined to a bed of languiſhing, or if 
death has robbed me of the friend of my 
boſom, and the joy of my heart, I have not 
the merely negative conſolation to think, 
that the Deity has permitted the evil to be- 


fall me, becauſe unayoidable, which is a 
ſorry 
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| ſorry comfort indeed in the hour of ſuffer- 
ing, but the poſitive conviction, that he has 


ordained it for my good, and that it will in- 
fallibly terminate in my improvement and 
happineſs. This animates my ſpirit, and 
rouſes my fortitude, —I bear the affliction 
with dignity and refignation, perſuaded, 
that the author of my being, and the 
gracious arbiter of my fate, has inflicted it 
ſolely for my benefit and advantage. 


The unhappy children of vice and folly, 
whoſe tempers and characters are adverſe to 
their own, as well as to the happineſs of 
others, I am inclined to regard, not with 
ſentiments of hatred, but thoſe of ſympathy 
and. commiſeration. While I attribute to 
them immediately depravity of heart, and 
perverſity of inclination, and guard againſt 
theſe, as far I can, ſo as not to ſuffer from 


their folly or malignity, I view them at the 


ſame time, as inſtruments, like myſelf, in 
in the hand of God, for the accompliſh- 
ments of his great and benevolent purpoſes. 
I feel for them when I think, that they are 
at preſent excluded from that happineſs, 

which 
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which accompanies conſcious refitude, 
that they are deſtined to ſuffer a larger pore 
tion of the unhappy effects of moral evil, 
and that it is their lot to be ſent into the 
world by Divine Providence, for effectuating 
good by their preſent ſufferings. But I am 
perſuaded, at the ſame time, that even by 
by ſuch characters not only the advantage of 
the whole, but alſo their own individual 
happineſs is conſulted ; and I anticipate, 
with exultatien, the glorious period, when 
they .and I ſhall be happy together, in a 
fellowſhip with our common Pareat, in 


whoſe preſence is fullneſs of joy, and at 


whoſe right hand are pleaſures for ever 
more. In the mean time I ſtrive. to reform 
them by every method in my power, con- 
fiding in Providence to bleſs my endea- 
vours. 


Such views of the ſyſtem, to which I 


belong, render me at , once grateful to my 
Maker, contented with my condition, and 


benevolent and compaſſionate to my fellow 
creatures. They inſpire ſuch ſentiments, as 


cheer the ſpirits . and gladden the heart. 
They 
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They exalt the mind above every inferior 
and ſecondary object, and unite the ſoul to 
God. Sweet, as Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, and 
has, I am perſuaded, often feelingly ex- 
perienced, ſweet are the moments in which 
theſe great and juſt views of the divine go- 


vernment, and of that ſyſtem to which we 


pertain, can be fully indulged. He, whoſe 
mind is habitually impreſſed with them, if 
ſuch perfection belongs to humanity, may 
be juſtly ſaid to be elevated above this ſub- 
lunary region of clouds and darkneſs, and 
to dwell in the preſence of the Moſt High. 
Regarding every event, with the ſame eye 
as he who ordains it, evil vaniſhes from be- 
fore him, and he bceholds nothing but 


good. 


Theſe views, the doctrine of Neceflity 
only can impart; a doctrine, which, as I 
conceive, requires only to be underſtood to 


be cordully embraced. It is at once conſo- 


nant to reaſon, and gratifying to the heart. 
And I rejoice to think, that the prejudices, 
which have been entertained againſt it, as an 
hypotheſis, of dangerous tendency, begin 
he now 
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now to yield to reaſon. The cry of conſe- 
quences was raiſed againſt Chriſtianity, 
againſt Proteſtantiſm, and againſt many te- 
nets both in religion and philoſophy, 
which are now univerſally received. As a 
friend to truth, and the happineſs of man- 
kind, I ardently wiſh this doctrine to be 
candidly examined, and maturely weighed. 
I have not the vanity to believe, that this 
eſſay will contribute much either to illuſ- 
trate or ſtrengthen an hypotheſis which has 
been diſcuſſed and vindicated by a Hartley 
and a Prieſtley. But as it may be of ſome 
ſervice in removing a few objections, which 
have been lately offered, I ſubmit it to the 
public, profeſſing it to be my chief object 
to promote the intereſts of truth, of virtue, 


and of happineſs, 
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N the interval of time, which has elapſed 

ſince this Eſſay was ſent to the preſs®, we 
have been favoured with the article, entitled 
Metaphyſics, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, The 
author or compiler of that article, after pre- 
ſenting the reader with a few extracts from 
Kaimes, Hume, and Prieſtley, in illuſtration 
and ſupport of the Neceſſarian hypotheſis, de- 


livers it as his opinion, that all the arguments of 


theſe celebrated philoſophers have been over- 
turned by Dr. Gregory, with the force and pre- 
ciſion of mathematical demonſtration. © The 
« philoſophical world,” ſays he, © is much in- 
« debted to Dr, Gregory, for an argument 7, 
te which, in our opinion, can neither be overs 


* Nov. 1792. 
+ That of the Porter, page 353 of this Eſſay. 
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* turned, nor evaded, and which demonſtrates, 
te that the conjunction of motive and action can- 
« not be inſeparable, like that of cauſe and 


ee effect in phyſics. This ſingle argument,“ he 


adds, © is ſufficient to demoliſh the theory of 
« Prieftley and Hume.” 


From this declaration of the author's ſenti- 
ments, with reſpect to the merit of Dr. Gregory's 
Eſſay, it might be deemed preſumption and va- 
nity in me to infer, that his ideas of the Neceſ- 
farian hypotheſis are equally incorrect with thoſe 
of the Doctor, and that he has decided on the 
the validity of an argument, without having an 
accurate knowledge of the queſtion, — yet, I 
apprehend, there are not a few, on both ſides, 
who will conſider this concluſion as perfectly 
juſtifiable. With ſuch as are incapable of diſ- 
tinguiſhing between the identity and the ſimilarity 


of two cauſes, and who think. themſelves en- 


titled to infer, that, becauſe body and mind 
are each governed by neceſſary laws, the 
phœnomena of both muſt be, in all caſes, 
not only correſpondent, but even coincident, 
With ſuch as theſe, I ſay, Dr. Gregory's rea- 
ſoning may paſs for demonſtration. But I am 
perſuaded, that every perſon who 1s accurately 
acquainted with the Neceſſarian controverſy, whe- 
ther he be a friend or an adverſary to our hy- 


potheſis, will readily acknowledge, as ſome of 
Dr. 
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Dr. Gregory's friends have done, that his argu- 
ments are weak, inapplicable and inconcluſive, 
and that ſo far from demoliſhing, they have not 
even made an impreſſion on the ſyſtem of Ne- 
ceſſity. And leſt the author of this article 
ſhould flatter hirnſelf with the vain idea of 
the irreſiſtible efficacy of this boaſted argument, 
J take the liberty to aſſure him, that of all the 
Livertarians, with whom I have the pleaſure to 
be acquainted, I know not one to whom the 
ſubject is familiar, who has not confeſſed, that 
the Doctor's reaſoning has no wiſe contributed 
to ſupport the cauſe, 


After quoting Dr. Gregory's argument, he 
aſks, © Is it not then really true, that the ex 


© ternal action is determined by the will, the will 


ce by the deſire, and deſire by what is agreeable, 
ce or diſagreeable? That the external action is 
* univerſally determined by the will, is certainly 
ce true, but that the will is neceflitated, and, 
c univerſally determined by the deſire, is as cer- 
ce tainly falſe, If Potiphar's wife was handſome, 
e and made her propoſal to Joſeph with any de- 
« gree of female addreſs ; and if his conſtitution 
ce was like that of other young men, there cannot. 


ce be a doubt, but that he felt a deſire to do, what, 


« ſhe requeſted of him, yet we know, that he. 


« willed to do otherwife, and in direct oppoſi- 
x © tion 
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ce tion to his deſire fled from the room. Per- 
e haps it may be ſaid, that his volition to, flee 
* was the effect of a contrary and ſtronger 
ce deſire, not to ſin againſt God; but this 
te is confounding the reader, by calling two 
ce energies of mind, between which there js little 
6e or no ſimilarity, by the ſame name.” 


Be it granted to the compiler, that Joſeph 
felt a defire to comply with the requeſt of Po- 
tiphar's wife, —his argument is merely verbal, 
if not falſe ; but were his obſervation juſt, as I 
apprehend it is not, it would amount to no- 
thing, 


That we feel a defire to gratify the appetite 
of our nature is certain ;—that a good man feels 
a deſire to pleaſe his Maker is equally undeni- 
able. Theſe two principles of action, though 
in their nature diſſimilar, and in their energy 
occaſionally repugnant, are not improperly ex- 
preſſed by the ſame generic term.“ Joſeph, ac- 
& tuated by a dęſire to obey his Maker, reſiſted the 
* importunity of Potiphar's wife,” —and * David, 
ct jmpelled by a defire to gratify his paſſion, com- 
© mitted two crimes of the blackeſt dye,” are 
modes of expreſſion abundantly intelligible, and 
ſanctioned by the authority of eſtabliſhed uſage. 
If then theſe principles of action are denomi- 

a on 2 nated 
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nated by the ſame term, when they predomi- 
| nate in different agents, I can ſee no impro- 
| priety in expreſſing them both by the ſame ge- 
neric name, when their opponent influence is 
| felt in one and the ſame individual. And I am 
| perſuaded, that there is no reader of common 
penetration, to whom ſuch an expreſſion as 
« Joſeph felt a ſtrong deſire to gratify his paſ- 
« ſion, but a ſtill ſtronger to obey his Maker,” 
could be, in the leaſt degree obſcure, or perplex- 
ing.—The obſervation, therefore, of the author, 
I deem not only trifling, but contrary to fact. 


But to prevent unneceſſary diſputation about - 
modes of ſpeech, and to ſave myſelf the trouble 


of vindicating a phraſeology, which the author 
himſelf has employed, ſolely, as it would ſeem, 
for the purpoſe of objecting to it, we ſhall adopt 
a different form of expreſſion, and ſay,—that he 
was inclined by appetite to comply with her 
requeſt, and reſtrained by a fear of offending his 
Maker—that a ſenſe of religion, with a fenti- 
ment of gratitude to his Maſter, being the prin- 
ciples which predominated in his mind, at the 
time of action, he therefore reſiſted her ſolicita- 
tion, and refuſed to comply. I would aſk, where 
now is the argument of the author? Or 
what avails his verbal objection? It appears 
to me, I muſt fay, trifling and inſignificant ; and, 
I apprehend, that it does not, in the moſt remote 
degree, 
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degree, affect the queſtion, whether we admit, | 
or deny the propriety of calling the two oppo- 
nent defires by the ſame generic name. The 
truth of Philoſophic Neceſſity is no wiſe de- 
pendent on modes of ſpeech, nor is it to be re- 
futed or eſtabliſned by mere logomachies, or 
quibbles on words. — But let us hear the Au- 
thor's own ſolution of the caſe. | 


“ He perceived,” ſays he, © or knew, that to 
e comply with his miſtreſs's requeſt, would be 
« to ſin againſt God he knew, that he ought 
* not to ſin againſt God, and therefore he choſe 
© Or determined himſelf not to do it.“ 


On this paſſage, I would beg leave to offer 
theſe two obſervations. 1ſt, It is obvious to 
remark, that, though the Author will not part 
with the phraſe © determined himſelf,” (No! this 
would be to renounce the hypothelis of Liberty) 
he, notwithſtanding, relinquiſhes the dorine of 
a ſelf-determining power. He retains the term, 
but renounces the thing ſignified. For what does 
he mean by determining him/elf ? It I rightly un- 
derſtand him, he intends to ſay, that Joſeph's 
volition aroſe from, or is reſolvable into his 
perception of right and wrong. © He knew, 
ce that he ought not to fin, ar £08 he deter- 


« mined himſelf not to do it.” If this conſtruc- 
tion 
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tion of his words be juſt, what becomes of his 
ſelf.determining power? for if our volitions are 
reſolvable into any cauſe, but mere i-, Neceſ- 
ſity follows. That the paſſage imports, that 
Joſeph's determination reſulted from his per- 
ception of moral duty, cannot, I apprehend, be 
reaſonably denied. © He knew, that to comply 
ce with her requeſt, would be to fin; he knew 
<« that. he ought not to fin, therefore he deter- 
© mined himſelf not to do it.” Is not this to 
refer his volitien to his perception of right and 
wrong? Was not this perception, agreeably to this 
hypotheſis, the cauſe of his determining himſelf to 
reſiſt her ſolicitation? In my apprehenſion, nothing 
can be more evident. If I have not miſconceived 
his meaning, I may obſerve, 2dly, That it is 
ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that the Author ſhould in- 
volve himſelf in the very error, which, in the 
ſubſequent paſſage, he very obligingly, but at 
the ſame time very falſely, aſcribes to Necefſa- 
rians. He there denies, that animal inclina- 
tions can be reſiſted by a mere abſtract percep- 
tion, and very juſtly obſerves, that the idea of 
ſuch a reſiſtance being even poſſible, is extrava- 
gant and abſurd : yet the reaſon he has aſſigned 
for Joſeph's reſiſtance, involves, as I conceive, 
this very abſurdity, 
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But it is poſſible, the Author's words do not 
accord with his meaning, and that he did not 
intend to ſignify, that Joſeph's conduct is to be 
aſcribed to his perception of moral propriety. 


In this caſe it is pertinent to enquire, in what 


principle did his volition originate. It muſt 


have had a cauſe. What was this cauſe? If 
the Author ſhould anſwer, the will; I rejoin, 


why did he will to do, what he knew was right ; 
and avoid, what he believed to be wrong ? 


To this query, I apprehend, the Author can, 


conliſtently with his hypotheſis, return no an- 
ſwer, but what involves an identical propo- 
ſition, - eee TH 


« We can eaſily,” ſays he, “ conceive, how 
ce the preſence, attitudes, and addreſs of the 


© Lady might be agreeable to him, and excite 


te defire. There may, very poſſibly, be more 
© than one of our Readers, who, during the 
te courſe of their lives, have experienced ſome- 
ce thing of the ſame kind: but could abſtract 
« truth be, in the ſame way, agreeable, ſo as to 
cc excite in his mind a deſire of virtue, ſufficient 
© to annihilate or baniſh the deſire of the wo- 
cc man.“ a 5 
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By the terms ab/raF truth, as they are after, 
wards explained, he mcant the perception of 
. moral duty, I anſwer, therefore, har this quety 
| would be very pertinent, if Neccliarjans main- 8 f 
rained the ſame abſurdity, as his own words ſeem 

to involve - that a mere abſtract perception can 
controul the appetite, and determine the will. 

But we maintain no ſuch opinion. We con- 

tend, that irregular appetites may be counter- 

acted by the pious and virtuous affections of 

our nature, but not by a ſimple abſtract per- 

ception. How the Author came to entertain 

the idea of our affirming ſuch an hypotheſis, it 

is ſomewhat difficult to conceive. I can aſcribe 

it to nothing, but his unacquaintance with 

ſubject. Like ſeveral others of our adverſaries, 

he is wonderfully dextrous in impoſing on us 
abſurdities; and while he refutes theſe, believes 

he has demoliſhed the ſyſtem of Neceſſity. 


The ſubſequent obſervations of the Compiler 
have been anticipated in our quotations from 
other writers on the ſide of Liberty. He con- 
cludes the chapter with aſſerting, that Lord 
Kaimes, and moſt Neceſſarians, confound defire 
with volition. This affirmation I beg leave to 
deny. For by volition we mean a determina- 


tion of the will, to act in a certain way, in 
conſequence 


lition is as diſtint᷑t from the deſire, 
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